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MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF SWIFTj 

)£XTRACTED FROM THE FORMER ^UBtlt:ATiON3 
BT DR. DELAHt ANIi OTHERS. ■ 

Jlk.S Swift had been charged by many with want of 
religion^ Vplt^re, and other freethinkers, wishing. 
to have a maii of his genius enrolled in their class ; 
doctor Ddany enters into a justification of him id, 
&3t respect Among other passages to this effecti 
are the followingi As td his religion, I myself have 
observed many strong indications ajjd proc^ of his 
ttnceri^ in it, beside those now Jnentioned. His 
isaying grace, both before and after meat, was very 
iwnafkable. It was always in the fewest words 
that could be uttered on the occasion, but with an 
emphasis and fervour which every one around 
him saw and felt, and with his hands clasped into 
one another^ and lifted up to his breast, but never 
bigher. The religious and christian form of his 
last will, and the manji prayers composed, and 
constantly offered up by him in Mrs. Johnson's' 
sickness, are strongproofs to the same purpose. 

There was no vice iti the world lie so much ab- 
horred a? hypocrisy; and ot consequence nothing 
he dreaded so much as to be jspspected of it. Thia 

rot. il. B naturally 
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2 THB LIfE 

naturally led to make him verge sometimes (off 
much to the other extreme, and made him often 
conceal his piety with more' care, than others take 
to conceal their vices. I have been assured by 
doctor Delany, who lived for a conaderable time in 
his house, that be resided with, him for more than 
sixmontte, bcforeheknew, orsomiichMswpected, 
that he ever read prayers to his family*, Whidi 
nevertheless he constantly did, at a iixed hour every 
night in im own bedchainber, to whidi the- sfp^ 
vmta regukrlyand si]ent}y resorted, at the time ap- 
pointed, wi.fchout any notice from a bell, or audible 
ealt of any kind, except the striking of a dock. 
And I am' weH assured, that when be Kvect io Iod^ 
don, hi& eonstant way was to go to early piayerSr 
and sacramettt; which he thought made him les» 
distinguished in his devotions. But though in ht» 
private capacity he indulged hinwdf hi his owo- 
method of paying his devotions, yet when his duty 
calfed on him either as ptmsh priest, or dean, iu> 
one performed alt the functions of tl^ sacred office 
in a moi-e exemplary manner, becaues in this case 
notiiing of ostentation could be imputtd to him. Of 
this doctor Dblany gives several instances, and con- 
dades with a very remarkable one, where be says, 
after a good dotl of meditation upon SiwiftV charac- 
ter, as a men of trite religion, I think thave fouu* 

* Wliileke liaJguoUiioalih, he read prayers to his family; and 
^hen hi* ileafncss increased, tiis frreti<b retired abmit twro'clwck, 
after which he spent boiim' lima In Us pm'Oic. deYetloui, and 
mndc ii\e uf the Lit ui^. of; tbe-cbt^b aabiapatterB for prayer^ 
tiirftiiig such par» - thereof to i)is, own private occvioDs a* he 
thought proper. His prayer-h^uk (which a frieod of his still has), 
bring foiiK'd with tlit sniifT Irom his fitig^rs, shews the parts of it 
which ii« uiost a^proTci!.. N. ' ■ 

.^ out 
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OF DOCTOE SVIPT. 3 

ODk caw proof of it so dear dtid ipcontestible, as 
may weK superaede tke necsstity of any o^er. Hw 
cathednl ef St* fVtrick.^, m the onfy cburch in tbat 
citf, wherein the piiiniiive pradbcft.itf receiving ^tbtj 
saci)iUiKnt every Lovd's <iay \tas nen^wed, and is stilt 
etmtiiHMd; and to- the best of my remembrance and 
Wief, KOMved in histime. Atteast^ a»hewasor-' 
&iary Uiere^ it eould not be eontnmed without his 
CMsent; wid it 19 HioBt cNtaitt th^ be constantly 
attended that holy office; conseeratod and adminis- 
tered. th« sacmmeot in person. Nor do I beliere he 
ever oiioe foiled to do s<^ when it was in his power; 
1 mean when he was not sick, or absent at too gretU; 
adiitanoe. • 

Hi* attention to the economy of his cathetA-dl * , 
was such, that he would not sufler a shilling of its 
Kvenues-to bealienated from its propa- use, Wen for 
the purposes <^ charity. If any thing of that kind 
was propoeed, ht$ tinswer was, that this money was ~ 
sj^c^riated; but he would give out of his own 
pocket in proportion to his income, as much toward 
any charitable purpose, as any of them would in 
proportion to theirs. Then turning to the person 
who made the proposal, " You, sir,' declare upon 
your conscience, that the person you now solicit for, 
is a prc^r object of Christian charity. My deanery 
is worth seven hundred pounds a: year; yOur pre- 
bend, worth two; if you will give two shillings to 
tbis^harity, I will give seven, or any greater sum in 
the same proportion." ' ^ . ' . 

* In his cathedral he coAsUntly, on a'Satidaynight, Bttvnthd- 
the-antlKrtii; Having the inutick>-br>ok:' before hrm, though he did 
not' wutentfi|9di-th« n^^« ]kif.,-A3giy, totw pitt the chgir did Jio( 
oipft any . o/^. (he . woids. He went to pr»v€rs every morning at 
nioe-; and often at three irr the aTternooif/ generally preaching in 

bii tuw': N, 



His strict religibus attentionto the revenues of the 
deanery, was so groat, that he i^v6r &iled to Bacniice 
hisiovo preseitf emoluments,' totbc' reasonable proa- 
pect» of a future suffident maihteoance for his sue- 
Hsisor^ and 'cliapter. One instance of this appeared 
most remarkably in tlie great decline, and alotost to- 
tM ifccay of bU understancfing. .He had resolved 
pigny .years ' befiwe, never to renew a ccFtain lease o£ 
Ipjids. belonging .io the deanery^ vtStbsut raising the 
rent, thirty pounds a year. The tenant had oA«k 
ftpplied to him for a teneNval Bpon other letras, but 
tq.no purpose. -And finding now that Swift's »n- 
de,rstanding was. in. the' deeay, and his avari<« re- 
markably predominant; he thought this the pro- 
per aeason to make his last effort foi' a renewal, and 
tempt him with sucli a fine, as he was swre the dean 
cduld npt resist in those citjcumstanc^. Accordingly 
he made his atteDopt; but to as little .fxirpose as ever 
he .-hi^d done bgf^re* ^he d^an r$$:^Oing immovable, 
lie refosed a largo, fine, at a time wh^n he loved mo- 
]i?y iwcomparably beyond arty thing else in the world. 
Slid raised the: rent, as lie had long sincp resolved to 
^. I visited him the next day after the renewal of 
this lease,' and inquiring after his health, he told me 
in a tone of hca,vy complaint, th^t his meinoty was 
«ln(ost totally gone, and his understanding, going ; but 
that liebad yestenlaj' done something for the benefit 
i)i his successor, but he had forgot what; butdoctor 
Wilsem (who then Uypd in thej^puse with him) would 
tell me. I inquired, and was informed of this re- 
newal., as I.haveiK)w relgdtediit. , 
' As an ecclesialstick,.' he was. scrupulously eu(^ in th^ 
cxfettiseof his functirfUjAswidl with r^ard to tempo . 
riilj as spiritual things: He'expended more money to 
' • " - ' , «uppQ,-i 
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OP DOCTOR SWIFT. S 

mpport and adom his cathedra]^ ^n had been 3{v^ 
plied to the same nse in any period since it was iir^> 
built. He was extremely exact and ix>n3cientiaua ift: 
promoting the members of the choar according to' 
their merit, mid never advanced any person to a vi- 
carage,, who was not qualified for it in all respects,": 
whatever tbeir interest, or however recommended.' 
He once refuaed a vic^^ge to a pereoo fur whom lof^' 
Carteret was very importUQate; at the same timede^ 
claring to her ladyship, that, if it had been in his; 
power to have made the gentleman a dean, or a 
bishop, he would have obliged tier willingly, be- 
cause, he said, deaneries and bishopncks were pre-< 
ferments in which merit had no ooncerd ; but the 
merit of a vicar would be brought to the test -eveiy 
day. - 

It happened that a young gentleman of his choir 
being abroad with his gun, suffered irreparable hurt 
by its going oiF acddentaliy. When the dean heard 
of it he expressed great concern, and. having paused 
a htde» ''* W*U," sud he, *' .this will be a good op- 
portunity at onee to reward' merit, And alleviate dis- 
tress.-, I w^l aidce him a vicar;" which he^lidac- 
■ «ordinglythefi«ne hour. 

The poor -in the liberty of his cathedra), were bet- 
ter regulated than any other in the. kingdom; they 
were dj badged, and were never found begging out 
of their district.' ,For'sojrte of these he built and 
/umished a little akn^oas^, bej^ug agisted iji this by 
some voluntary cojitribuUons; Ahd preserved among 
them uncommon cleanliness and deicency, by pon- 
Mantly visiting ■them in person. 

In the distribution of his charity, that he might 
proportiop liis bounty to the necessities and raente of 
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ths'd^iieDt ol^edbs he met -with, and yet ^re but 
onepteoe of money at s. time, he conrtaody ke{rt a 
pocket ifiill of ail sortt cf coin, from a silver three- 
pene« to fl crown pieoe. 

He was B strenuous supporter of all the rights and 
privileges belooging to his deanery, s^aintt aU io- 
croadiinents ottempded by bis pawer&l neighboar 
the archbififaDp of DuUin; in o^i%ition to whom he 
deterqibaed to assert his right «f absence without fais 
grace's permiscian, at the «xpenseof several hundred 
pounds, at a time when he did not bdieve he sbo^ 
ever f^ato claim 4!he fM^i^lege afbr himself; but be- 
cmse he woiddoot endanger tiie liberty 'Ofhissucces- 
sor' by aiT injurious ^precedent. 
..Iti -contradiction to die account given of tbe great 
decorum and solemnity with which Swift perfonned 
all rdig^us duties, there are two stories told by Jord 
Orrery, to which I can give no ■credits Tha first is 
thusfdatedby his lordship: " as soon as he had taken 
possession of his. two Hvings, he weot to reside at 
Laracor, and gave puUick notice to his panshioners, 
that he would read prayers every Wednesday and Fri^ 
day. Uptoathe subsequent Wedoesday ^ heU ttat 
rung, and the rector attended in his de^; wt)^ after 
having vat some time, and iindbig the -con^egation 
to ooasist only of himself, and his clerk. IRoger, bfe 
began n^ith great composure and gravity, but veiHi a 
torn peculiar to himsdf, ' Dearly beloved Roger— the 
Scripture moveth you and me in sundry fracas,* i^c. 
And then proceeded regularly tfwoogh die whole ser- 
Tico. I mention tl»s triffiag circamstance on^y to 
show you, that he couJd not resist a vein of humour, 
whenever he had anoj^ortunity of exerting it." 

Now to suppose t^at a maq of Swilt'-s religioce 

L,.i,-z:-:l,vC.-.OOglC 



or DOCTOS 8VIVT. J 

tarOg diQuld Itsve made nich s modisxy of thds S4i- 
lemn act of worship,, and aftenrafd go throagh tbe 
«4iol«.s«rvtce.' notvkhttandrng Ihe macty abeurditiei 
that would. ft>lkiv in the couaeof it, from th«« b«v 
iqg oo congrcgotton'preaent, merely for tkie-sake- of ^ 
pnbbry ^est.. is tob grose an iinpositioo to iie t;«nly 
s««Jk>tted. li is Bot indeed improbable, th^ Swift 
afterward, in' rdating JSais cireunMtanae, might ban 
sai^ 'he had a mind to beg;!* tbe service witb-^ 
" Dearly boloived Eloger," &e. and they who heaid 
tiiiis, {36 is finqueady the -case on each oecasions, 
tho^gbt it would ifliprove the stcryinach by making 
him corry it into esecntimi, and vekled it acetnd- 
ingly. The other Gbny is t)«us told b^ his lordstepi 
** H» hlpnorooB dieposition tempted him to actions 
inconsistent with tbe dignity of a dergyman ; and 
Bttch iJighte dnew upon tim the general character of 
aa irrdigious man : I Teraember to have heard a stor^ 
<^ kim, that ftiUy ^ovb bow little be r^nrded cer-* 
bun oeremontesj which ot^ht always to be obsertred 
with re^tect. Soon after he had been made dean of 
St. Fats'K^\ he was lokenng one Sunday in tbe af- 
temooa ^ tbe house of Doctor Baymond, with 
whom he- \i»i.' dined at .Ti^ (a small ton-n near 
I^araoor) of which the doctor was vicar. The belt 
had raag, and the people were assembled for even- 
ing prayers. Doctor Ilayaiond was preparing to go 
to the diuivh, which was scarce two hundred yards 
frotn his house. ' BaynKwd,' said the Dean, ' I will 
tay you a crown, I wiU begin lise prayers befin^ yoa 
tias afternoon.' * I accept the wager,' replied doc- 
tor Rayqiond ; and imaKdiately they both ran as fast 
■sthey couid' toward tbe church. Raymond, who 
aSB the nimbler man of the two, arrived first at the 

door; 
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door; and whoi he entered the church, walked d&t 
cently toward the reading desk. Swift never slack- 
ened his pace, but running up the aisle, left doctdr 
JUymond behind him in the middle of it, and stepr 
ping into the reading de^, without putting on a sur- 
plice, or opening the prayerboo^, began the liturgy 
in an audible voice, and continued to repeat the ser- 
vice sufficiently long to win the wager-" Now it is 
vecy possible that such an advtenture might have hap^ 
pened at that lime between two dergymen, and no- 
thing more pcobable than that it would immediately 
be Uaa^ferred to Swift and his neighbour. We see it ■ 
fiveryday practised, that witty saying, blunders, and 
tibxAgs of hiimour, are constantly latbered upon the 
most remarkable wit, blunderer, tyc humourirt of the 
times, whether they belong to them or not. 

As his lordship has given no sort of authority for 
the truth of the above stories, nor indeed for that of 
any others that he has related to the prgudice of 
Swift, except hearsay; we may judge to what degree 
of credit they are entitled. 

. Among the many £dse representations made by 
bis lordship, he has been attacked for one of them 
with great spirit, by doctor Delany, in the following 



" A friend of mine, turning over the index to your 
letters, showed me these words^— Jwi/i'j Seraglio— 
Surprised at this, I immediately turned to the place ; 
where, to my great surprise, I found the following 
paragraph : f You see the command which Swift htui 
over all his feipales ; and you vould have smiled to 
have found his house a constant seraglio pf very vir- 
tuous women, who attended him from moming to 
inight, with 3n obedience, an awe, and an assiduity, 

that 
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^at are seldoni paid to ths richest, or the most pow^ 
erful lovers ; no, not even to the grand sdgnior him- 
selC Ttiis para^ph, my lord, ^ves me great coo* 
cern, upon many accounts; though } shall mention 
only this one ; tliat it seems to be written in the 8t^ 
of a man, who knew what he sud to be truth ; which 
yet most certainly was not, could not be, your cases 
and therefore I conclude you wrote it in the style m 
which it was d^ivered to you, by your monstrous 
^isinformers. 

ff My lord, the intercourse iti which my statitm 
engaged me, for many years, with the dean ; . my 
long intimacy witli his most intimate friends, and th« 
frequent visits to him which my love and gratitude 
exacted ; enaUe me to. assure your lordship and the 
world (as I do in the most solemn and sincere man- 
ner) that nothing ever was more false, than the in- 
formations you received upon this point ; wd (hat, 
in fact, females were rarely admitted into his houdej 
and never came thither but upon very particular invi- 
tations, not exoepUng even Mrs. Johnson. 1W 
truth is, not oiie of' those you are pleased to call tu9 
senators, ever presumed to aj^roach him, till -he very 
particularly signified his pleasure that they should* 
except his near kinswoman, Mrs. Whiteway, who 
was often with him» but not until the latter part of 
his life. 

^' And yet, my lord, as the honour I b^r you 
ftrongly inclines me to assent to your positioua, 
wherever I can ; I must own, that if keeping a great 
number of professed nominal mistress^, constitutes 
the complete idea of a seraglio, Swift kept a greatier 
and a much more extended one than the grand seig- 
nior. And I have had the honour to be admitted, 

mwe 
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inetK Ifastt 000^ U>b»9r him ajmptmj.iai Ins viatsia 
them.^ Bittthis I mnSt jodd, in support of the credit 
e£jf>ar jadgmmt cf hie ocnstitudon, that his visits 
wets ahvays by daylight ; and for the most part, in 
tfte mart opeo and publick plaues o( the city. But 
ytt ttuth obliges me to orni, that he also vkited 
•one of them in bytalleys, and under arches ; {riaoes 
of kfog suspected hrae. JLct me add, that he kept 
ttnotfyitothit Turkish {nincipfc^ of honourinig none, 
but such a^ were bred up and occupied in some ea>> 
liloyment. One of t^iese fflistresses sold plums ^ 
■oothcr, Aid^iieilB ; a thifd, tapes ; a fourth, ginger- 
teead; a &Ui, knitted; asixth, dsmed stockii^.; 
Btid B -seveoth, cobbled j^ioes ; and so on, beyond 
nry oooming. And in all ^js. detail of his amours, 
i ti^c upon' me to say, that the singularity of fait 
iaste, was as remarkably <^?tingmsbed, as his ge- 
nius was, in any, or all of his compoMtioDEL One 
of these mistresses (wanted an «^ ; aoother, 3 nosej 
a third, an arm ; -a. fourth, a foot ; a fifth, bad all 
thd attmctioDSof. A^noj P»ly^ ; and a sixtl^ hhih! 
^an ril tJhose of :.^sop's hunip ; and all of then as 
old-at least a# some of Lewit the XTVth's mistresses 1 
end'tnany of thfim much i^der. He saluted tbeiq 
with at) becoming kindnesB ; asked them how they 
did r ttow they throve; -what stock they had« &c.j 
- and as mistresses, all the world owns, are espaisive 
thaigs, it is certain he never saw his, 'hut to his cost. 
If any of tiheir ware were such as he could possibly 
fnt^e use ^, or pretend to make use c£, he always 
bought some ; and paid for every fa^ipenny worthy 
atl^st sixpence, and foe erery pennyworth, a shil- 
ling. If their saleables were of .raiotber nature, he 
adiled sotnething to their -stock : with strict charges 

■ jof 
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cf inclnstry tod faooesty. And I m\at oaee mcwe 
own, ibr truth exacts it of me, that these loiatresBeg 
were very numerous; imomudi that there tfusoaooe 
one street, or aOey, or kne in Doblia, its suburb^ 
and its enrirosBj tfaat had not ^t least one or more 
of diem, ^rae of these he named tbns for di^iiu> 
tion's sike, and partly for humour: Canaeriaeig 
StutafmtJfmpbat Pidiagwrna, FuUerUia^ Fhra, Stum^ 
pantha, S<& Pray wy lopd, are Htwat^'s PyrTka4 
and L^as to he named in a ^y with these? And 
yet I catmotsay that any, or^of tfaem, ever influ- 
enced him, either in Uw composition or publication 
ofanyx>f his poems; thov^i I cannot tell whether 
they might not have oocasioned s \ery c^brated love 
epistle, from a blind man, to one of Swift's favourite 
mistresses, >caUed Slumpyt itam the fame of her 
wooden leg." 

What a glorious sceae is here di^lajnd ofSmft** 
beneficent ! To eeek out objects in ell quarters of 
the town, from which the bulk of mankind tuTQ 
with loathing ; to place them in z way of gaining'an 
honest Uvenbood, instead of being puMick nuisances 
in the street; to keep them Steady in a course of in- 
. dustry, by frequent visits in such places as the faiti- 
dious rich would disdain to enter*; to supply their 
wants when business was slack, and encourage the 
successful by ferther bounties — these are instances of 
^uch truly christian charity, as are rarely to be found. 
And after this, shall it be a doubt whether Swift had 
a heart susceptible of the soft feelings of humanity ? 

Swift's avarice was not suffered to obstruct the 
claims of his dignity : he was served in plate ; and 
used to say, that he was the poorest gentleman in Ire- 
land 
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land that ale upon j^ate, arid the richest that lived 
without a coach. 

■ He had a servant well known to all his friends by 
the name of Saunders; an appellation given him by 
the D^n. He t/a^ remarkably kind to him during a 
course of several years spent in his service; but 
more particularly throughout a long illness, under 
which he laboured for many months bdbre he died. 
He had him buried In the sooth aisle of bis cathe- 
dral, where he erected a mcwiumeDt to him in a 
8in^l' [Hece of statuary marble^ with this 'jinsiiriptionr 

" Here lieth the body of ' 
Alexandkb Magee, servant to Doctor 
' Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's. 

■ His grateful master caused this monument to be 
■ erfected in memory of his discretion, fidelity, 

and diligence, in that humble station, 
Ob. Mar. 24, 1721, etat. 29." 
In the original draught, which I saw in tfie Dean's 
own hand writing, it stood Uius; 

*' His grateful /rteTw/, and master, &c. 
A gentleman of the Dean's acquaintance, much 
more distinguished for vanity than wisdom, prevMled 
upon him to le^ve out the wond friend, and oply 
write his grateful master ; and this in cpntradictioi> 
to a known maxim of his own^T— " Th^t an affe> 
tionate and grateful servant should always be {consi- 
dered in the character of an hpmble friend." Hp 
performed the burial service himself on the ocpasion,, 
, and in the course of it was observed to shed tears. 
As he ex|>ected punctual, ready, and implicit ober 
(lience, he always tried his servants when he hired 
ihem by some test of their humility. Among other 
qualities, 
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qoalities, he always asked whether they understood 
ckaning shoes; " because," said he, " my kitdien 
wendi has a sculUon that does her drudgery, and one 
part of the business of my groom and footman is con- 
stantly to cleui her shoes by turns. If they scrupled 
diis, their treaty was at an end } if not, he gava 
them a farther hearihg. Hia kitchen wench, how- 
ever, was his cook ; a woman of a large size, robust 
in constitution, and coarse features; her face very 
much seamed with the small-pox, and furrowed by 
age ; this woman he ^ways distinguished by the name 
of Sweetheart, 

To the rest erf' the servants, indeed, he appeared to 
be churlish, and austere, but, in reali^, was one of 
the best masters in the world. He allowed them 
board-wages at the highest rate then known ; and if 
he employed them about any thing out of the onH* 
luiry course of their service, he always paid them to 
the hill value of their work, as he would have paid 
another. With these emoluments, and the frag- 
ments from his table,- he expected they dxmldfind 
themselves in victuals, and all other necessaries,, ex- 
cept the hveries which he gave them. If in Uiis si- 
tuatio nth^r expences were greater than their income, 
it was judged a sufficient reason to discharge them ; 
but on the contrary, as soon as they had saved a fiill ' 
3^ear's wages, he a>nstantly paid them legal interest 
for it, and took great pleasure in seeing it accumu- 
late to a sum which might settle them in some em- 
ployment if he should die; or if they found it advisa* 
ble to quit his service, which was seldom the case ; 
and he with whom his servants live long, has indu- 
bitable witnesses that he is a good master. Beside 
the motives already assigned for wishing to continue 

in 
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bi bi* scrrice, tkeir pnde was ki^ily 'grrtlfiad wb^ 
di^ mniined in thatstataw^ itvras.tiioc^ht anhe*.- 
nODT to belong to the Deaa in my abupe ; they badr 
more respect paid to tiiem bjr the people, in genfrat 
than is ueiially shown to any odlera of that feater- 
nity ; and the Efean'i plaia liwery vas a badge o£ 
greaHec distinction than tbatof the lord lisatenflntfa 
with all its iinery. 

He was one t^thedraaliest men iahkpsnKni thai; 
«ver lived. Hii hands were not oiriy nasfaed, sa 
^Kwe of other inenj with the almost care, hot ins 
nails were constantly kept pared to the qwck, to 
goard :^unsttlie Irast appearance of a-fipeclt upon 
tbesn. And as he walked much, he rarely dressed 
himself without a. basin of water b^ his sidc^ in whiah 
he dii^ied a. towel and cleansed his feet with the 
utmost exactoesB. 

in company, he neither wrapped luiaself u{i in his 
own importance, without deigning to communicats 
his knowledge, or nert his wit ; nor did' he. engroM 
the- conversation by perpetual and overbearing loqua* 
oty. His general rule was, never to speak more than 
a minute at a time, and then to wait at least as long 
ibr others to take up tix conversation ; aften which ha 
had aright to speak again; His coHoqaia] stjls, Hke- 
that of his writings, was clear, fordble, and concise. 
He also excelled gieatty in telling- a story ; and 
thongh in the latter part of his life he was apt to >e* 
peat his stories too ofbn, yet his wit, as wett as hia 
virtue, was always- superior to the wretched eiipedi- 
ents of those despicable babblers, who are perpetually 
attempting to put off double entendrB and profanenesfly 
for humour and wit. His conversation was in the 
highest degree cliaste, and wholly free from the least 
, tincture 
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tincture of imiigliuiv A»hc«ai aaalotaita pmttii* 
aTl (be delicacies' e£ conv«raatioii, he was al*«^ bnd 
irfeased v/heaxmtd the compaaj wcM IddHs; gni^ 
in his letter to lord Oxford, he say^ ** since wemcn 
hare fceen left out of aH our meetings, ex(«p» parties 
of I^y, or whare' worse designs arc carried on, our 
conversation has verjr much degenerated." And in 
tins instance, hia examf^ is a reproof to thoie pe^ 
dants, who s^jpoae that women are never in their 
froper sphere, but in the dressing-roMn or nursery. 

. The custom of Doblin in his time was that thfr 
hdtes stNmld withdraw inunadiateljafler the finrtgfeu 
had gone round: hut he never pemiiited this either 
' n^en he had parties at home, or was invited to 
taiy abfoad ; ahvays imittiDg upoa tlieir staying till 
the gentlemen bad oearly done with their wines 
and then afler a decent allowance of time, the;^ 
jfrincd compuiies agwn at tea and coffee, as is: the 
custom of France, and passed the remainder of tbe 
erening togeOier. Bbt the gentlemen at that tiitie* 
wMe too fond of the bottle, and of tbdr own d)f> 
eom-K over it, to sufier that custom to become) 
general^ 

If the conversation turned upcm aerioua subject*, 

he WIS neither petubnt in the debate, nor neg^enV 

of tiie isBue. He would listen with gneat attention to 

tfie arguments of others, and whethe* he was or was 

not enga^;edas a disputant hims^, he wookl fccapi- 

tulate what hod been said, state the question With 

great deamesa and precision, point oat theeonlro- 

verted particular, and appeal to the opinion either of 

iome neutral person, or o£ the majority. 

Lord Orrery had said of him, that he was open to 

adulation? 

1 
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adtdationj and could not", or would liot; distmgtriiif 
between low flatty and jiist applause. . From wluch 
idiar^ he faas been def«ided by doctor Delany, in the 
■ IbUowing manner : 
: "My lord, the charge of' Swift's delisting in low 
adulation^ has lain so heavy on my mind, that I have 
xevoWed it widi the utmost attention for many hoursy 
yet can find no just foundation for it. His heart was 
so thoroughly averse from flattery, that he took all 
occasion not only to express his utter contempt and 
detestation of it, ' bus also to dissuade others from it. 
How it joiight have been with him in the decline of 
his' imderstanding, when he made hasty approaches 
to a second childhood, I cannot say ; he might 
(hen,- possibly, be fed by those about him, as chil*: 
dren oflen are with plums and sweetmeats, instead 
of salutary food." 

■ In confirmation of the above account given by" 
doctor Delany, I remember, when his lordship's book 
4irtt came out, to have read this . passage to .Mrs. 
Sican, an intimate friend of the Dean's ; uponwhidi 
she expressed herself thus: " I never yet knew any 
mortal who durst flatter him, except his lordship him-', 
gdf." Indeed the only" way of paying court to him, 
was not by- words, but a very respectfuh behaviour" 
toward him, which he expected so much, that most 
of his acqtiuntance, except his intimate friends, stood 
in some degree of awe before him. On the con- 
trary, he was more open to admonition than flattery, 
if it were offered withopt arrogance, and by persons 
of whose ability and candour he had no doubt. In 
his poem of *' Bauds and Philemon," which does not 
consist quite of two. hundred verses. Swill' himself 

related. 
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related, " that Mr. Addison made him blot out four- 
Ecore, add fourscore, and alter fourscore." 

I remember a remarkable instance of this kind, 
told me by one of his chapter, which deserves to be 
iCcerded as a useful lesson to such opinionated au- 
thors as cannot bear to be told of any faults in their 
writings. That gentleman happened to visit him at 
a time when the Dean was about to send a newly writ- 
tea pamphlet to the press ; which he pot into his 
fri«id*s hands, desiring that he would point out freely 
any faults he might find in it. The gentleman stuck 
at two passages, and proposed an amesdment of them* 
which SiiTft instantly complied with. When the 
work came out, the gentleman, upon a second read- 
ing, found he had been wrong in his objections, and 
that the passages had been altered for the worse. 
Upon his next visit to the Dean, he expressed 
some concern at this, and no small degree of sur- 
prise, upon recollecting that the other had so readily 
acquiesced in the change, without making the slighltt 
est objection, though he must have been constuotis 
it was wrong. " Sir," said Swift, ** I considered 
that the passages were of no great consequence, and 
I made the alterations you desired without hesita- 
tion, lest, had I stood up in their defence, you might 
have imputed it to the vanity of an author unwilling 
to hear of his errours ; and by this ready compliance-, 
I h^ped you would, at all times hereafter, be the 
more free in your remarks." Though he had no 
skill in. musick, nor ear for its beauties, yet he had 
sufficient for a most ridiculous and droll imitation of 
it ; of which doctor Delany gives the following in- 
stance in a scene at which he was present one even'- 
-Toi. II, C ing, 
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ing, together with iome others of' the Dean't 
friends. 

Tom Rosingrave wts just returned irom Italy ; 
and doctor Pratt, then provost of the college, who 
was not I<Hig come bade from the same place, and 
was far gone in the Italian taste of musidk, had been 
that morning at St Patrick's, to hear him play a vo- 
luntary, and was in high rapture in praise of it. 
Upon which some of the oompai^ wished they had 
been present to have heard it. ** Do you?" said 
Swift i ** then you shnll hear it still :" and inune* 
diately he sung out so lively, and yet so ridiculous an 
imitation of it, that all the company were k^t in 
continual laughter till it was over; except one old 
gentleman, who s^ with great composore, and 
though he listened, yet it seemed to make little, or 
no impression on him, and being asked how he 
could hear such a fine piece of musick without be- 
ing at all affected by it, made answer, "that he had 
heard Mr. Rosingrave himself play it before ;" an 
answer which, it may well be imagined, did not les- 
sen the mirth. 

Swift had a peculiar knack of conveying fine praise 
tinder cover of very rough words. When lord Car- 
teret was lord lieutenant of Ireland, Swift happened , 
to have a little dispute with him about the grievant** 
that kingdom sufiered from England, and the folly, 
nonsense, and injustice of their government in that 
respect; for he spared nohard words oh that sub- 
ject. The lord lieutenant replied with a mastery and 
Arength of reasoning, for which he was so rematk- 
able, and which Swift not well liking at that time 
cried out (n a violent passi<m— " What the ven- 
geance 
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geance brought you among m\ Get you back- 
Get you back — Pfay God Almighty send us our 
boobies agiun." 

■ Vcrftare, in a conversation with Martin Sherlock, 
the calibrated English Traveller, related an anecdote 
of ^n& : " Lady Carteret, wife of the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland in Swift's time, said to htm, the fu» 
of tlus country is good." Swift feU down on Wi 
knees, " For Grod's sake, madam, don't say so in 
£a^and ; tb^ will txrtainly tax it *." 

Being one day at a sherifTs feast, who, among 
other toaats, ceiled out to him, " Mr. Dean, the 
tnde a£ Ireland ;" he answered quiek, — " Sir, / drink 
no numdrieff-." 

He grestly admired the talents of the late duke of 
Wharton, as the duke did hia ; who one day dining 
vith the Dean, and recounting several wild frolicks 
he had run throc^ ; " My lord," swd Swift, " let 
me recommend one more to you — Take a frolick to 
be good— rely upon it, you will find it the pteasantest 
frolici you ever was engaged in if ." 

Hxppeamg to be in company with a petulant young 
mui, who prided himself in saying pert things to 
the Dean, and at last getting up with some conceited 
gesticulations, said, with a confident air — '* You 

* Letter from an English Traveller, 8vo, p. l60. N. 

+ To take the force of thii answer, it ii necessary lo otnerre, 
that it wa» made soon after bishop Brown's book hnd come out 
against ' Drinking the Memories of the Dead ;' which at that 
line matte loroe noise. S. 

X Doctor Delany has vronderfully marred this tale in the (ell- 
iog, as be has entirely misscil the point, concluding it thus; 
" Take my word for il, that one will do you more Aunour than 
all the other frolicks of your lite." To annex the idea of honcrur to 
frolicks, is notuerue ; they con be only considered as pleasant. S* 
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fiQUSt know. Ma Z>ean, I set up for a vit." " Do 
you so," says the Dean, " then take my advic^ and 
sit down again." 

, Being one day at a visitation dinner, a clergyman 
wh6 valued himself more upon his wit than he ought^ 
and. often mistook a rough kind of abuse for keen 
raillery, took it into his head to exercise his talents 
upon the Dean, and that very licentiously. Smil sat 
imth all the composure of a deaf man, not seeming to 
hear a word that he had said, or making any kind 
of answer. At length the bishop interposed, and 
checked the petulance of the Snarl ; which was the 
name he went by. The Dean immediately got up, 
and begged that no restraint might be laid on the 
gentleman—" Momus, my lord, was always admitted 
to the feast of the gods, and privileged to say what- 
ever he pleased there." From that time, instead of 
Snarl, the gentleman was called by no other name but 
that of Momus. 

Sitting one evening with Mr. Addison, the conver- 
sation happened to turn upon the most distinguished 
characters in the history of the Old Testament ; in 
which Swift preferred and supported that of /ow/iA ; 
^d Addison tb4t of Jonathan ; and after they had 
jirged their reasons on both sides, with much zeal 
for a considerable time; Mr. Addison smiled, and 
said, ", he was glad no third person was witness to 
their dispute ; just recoliecting that he was asserting 
the hero of Swift's name, Jonathan; and Swift the 
hero of his, Joseph ; which might have been in- 
terpreted by a standerby, as an intended compli- 
ment of each to the other. 

■ A yoyng clergyman, the son of a bishop in Ire- 
land, having married without the knowledge of his 
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frieods, it gave umbrage to his family, and his ftther 
refused to see him. The Dean being in company 
with him some time after, said he would tell him a 
story. " When I was a schoolboy at Kilkenny, and 
in the lower form, I longed very mudi to have a 
horse of my own to lide en. One day I saw a poor 
man leading a very mangy lean horse out of the 
town to kill him for the skin. I asked the man if 
he would sell him, which he readily consented to 
upon my offering him somewhat more than the price 
of the hide, which was all the money I had in the 
world. I immediately got on him, to the. great 
envy of some of my schoolfellows, and to the ri- 
dicule of others, and rode him about the town. 
The -horse soon tired and laid down. Aa I had no 
stable to put him into, nor any money to pay for 
hia sustenance, I began to find out what a foolish 
bargain I had made, and cried heartily fur the loss 
of my cash; but the horse dying soon after upon 
the spot, gave me some rdief." To this the young 
clergyman answered, " Sir, your story is very good^ 
and applicable to my case; I own I deserve such 
rebukes; and tlven burst into a flood of tears. The 
Dean made no r^Iy, but went the next day to the 
lord lieutenant, and prevailed on him to give the 
young gentleman a small living then vacant, for his 
immediate support ; and not long after brought about 
■ a reconciliation between his lather and him. 

The following anecdote is given by Dr. Gold- 
smith, in his Life of Parnell. The Scriblerus Club, 
when the members were in town, were seldom 
asunder, and they often made excursions together 
into the country, and generally on foot. Swift wail 
luually the butt of the company, and if a trick was 
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l^yed he was always thesafierer. I^ whole pattf 
once set out to walk, down to the bouce of lord 
B—— -about twelve milea from town. As every 
<>ne agreed to malte the best of bis way. Swift, wIk> 
was reinatl:ab]e for waking, Soon Itft all the rest 
behind; fully resolved, upon his arrival, to choose 
the vei^ best bed for himself, as was his cusboiq. 
In the mean time, Pamell was determined to pre- 
vent his intention^; and taking horse, airlredatloni 

g -g \yy imother way, long before him. Ifa- 

viDg apprised his -lordship ' of Swift's design, it WM 
resolved at any rate to keep him out of the house i 
but how to do this was the qiwstion. Swift neves 
had the smal^x, and was much afraid of oatdiing 
it;,asisoon, therefore, as he appeared striding along 
at some distance from the hoose, one c^ his lord* 
ship's servants was dispatched, to inform him tha( 
the smallpox was then making great ravage in the 
family; but that there was a summerhouae at tha 
end of the garden, with a iieldbed at his service. 
There the disappointed Dean was obliged to retire^ 
and take a cold supper that was sent him, n^iile the 
rest were feasting within. However, at last they 
took compassion on him ; and tipon his promising 
never to choose the best bed again, they permitted 
him to itiake one of the company. 

During his last dq>lorabIe state, the following 
circumstances fire all that are recorded. 

In ] 739 a friend whom he Im'ed, and had much 
confidence in, and whom he earnestly requested to 
iiave an eye upon him and his affairs on account d 
bis depai-ting memory (and at the same time made 
Aim a present, which he begged him to accept of), 
■caaao up to the.Dean, when he was walking one day 
^Jhroiiri) 
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through the rooms of the lower part of his house 
according to his daily practice, and asked him about 
his health, and so forth. This happened to be at 
a time when he was somewhat inflamed at some be- 
haviour in one of his servants, and was about strik- 
ing him, which his friend endeavoured to divert, by 
making some apology for the man. But the Dean's 
choler increasing, he lifted up his cane at his friend, 
who desired him not to strike, and held his arm. 
Upon whi<^ the good delirious old man recollecting . 
himself begged pardon; said, " You are a gen- 
tlraiun ; I had quite forgot myself; I am sorry 
for it." 

In the banning of the year 1741, his under-, 
standing was so much impaired, and his passions so 
greatjy increased, ttiat he was utterly incapable of 
conversation. Strangers were not permitted to ap- 
proach him, and his fiiends found it ne<%ssary to have 
guardians appointed of his person and estate. Early 
in the year 1742, his reason was wholly subverted, and 
his rage became absolute madness. The last person 
whom he knew, was Mrs. Whiteway • ; and the sight 
t^ bar, when he knew her no longer, threw him into 
fits of rage so violent and dreadful, that she was forced 
to leave him ; and the only act of kindness that re- 
mained in her power, was to call once or twice a week 
at the deanery, inquire after his health, and see that 
propo- care was taken of him. Sometimes she would 
steal a look at him when his back was toward 
her, but did not dare to venture into his sight. He 
would neither eat nor drink while the servant who 
brought him his provisions staid in the room. 

Ilia int coiuin. Su aleltefdaled Nov. S, 1735. K 
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liis meat which was served up ready cut, he would' 
sometimes suffer to stand an hour upon the table be- 
foKE he would touch it ; and at last he would eat it 
walking; for during this miserable state of his 
mind, it was his constant custom to walk ten ))ours 
a day. 
■ In October 1742, after this fren2y had continued 
several months, his left, eye swelled to the size of an 
egg, and the lid appeared to be so much inflamed and' 
discoloured, that the surgeon expected it would mor- 
tify ; several large boils also broke out on his arms 
and his body. The extreme pain' of this tumour kept 
him waking near a month, and during one week it 
was with difficulty that five persons kept him, by 
mere force, from tearing out his eyes. Just before 
the tumour perfectly subsided, and the pain left him, 
he knew Mrs. Whiteway, took her by the hand, and 
spoke to her with his former kindness : that day, and 
the following, he knew his physician and surgeon, 
and all his family, and appeared to have so far reco- 
vered his understanding and temper, that the sur- 
geon was not without hopes he might once more en- 
joy society, and be amused with the company of his 
old friends. This hope, however, was but of short 
duration ; for a few days afterward, he sunk into s 
state of total insensibility, slept much^ and could not, ■ 
without great difficulty, be prevailed on to walk across 
the room. Thiswas the effect of another bodily dis- 
ease, his brain being loaded with water. Mr. Ste- 
vens, an ingenious clergyman of his chapter, pro- 
nounced this to be the case during his illness, and 
upon opening his head it appeared that he was not 
mistaken ; but though he often entreated the Dean*3 
friends and physicians that his scull might be tre- 
panned 
L, . f, Google 
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panned and the water discharged, no regard was'paid 
to his opinion or advice. 

After the Dean had continued wlent a whole year 
in this helpless state of idiocy, his housekeeper went 
into his room on the SOth of November in the room- 
ing, telling him that it was his birth-day, and that bon- 
^res and illuminations were preparing to celebrate i% 
as usual ; ta this he immediately replied—" It is all 
folly, they had better let it alone." 

He would often attempt to speak his mind, but 
could not recollect words to express his meaning; 
upon whidi, he would^sluvg up his shoulders, shake 
his head, and ^gh heartily. Among all kinds of 
Boiells, none oifended him so much as the snufi* of a 
candle. It happened, that a yonng girl, the daugh« 
ter of his kwfiekeeper's relation, blew out a candle 
in his chamber. At which he knit his brows, looked 
angry, and said, "You area little dirty slut!" He 
ap6k.e no more of it ; but seemed displeased with her 
the whole evening. 

Some other instances of short intervals of sensibi-* 
lity and reason, after his madness had ei^ed in stu^ 
por, seem to prove that his disorder, whatever it was, 
had not destroyed, but only suspended the powers of 
his mind. 

He was sometimes visited by Mr. Dcane Swift, a 
relation, and about Christmas, 1743, he seemed de- 
sirous to speak to him. Mr. Swift then told him he 
came to dine with him ; and Mrs. Ridgeway the 
housekeeper immediately said, " Won't you give Mr. 
Swift a glass of wine, sir ?" To this he made no an- 
swer, but showed he understood the question, by 
shrugging up his shoulders, as he had been used to 
do when he had a mind a friend should spend the 

evening' 
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cvetting mth him, and irhich was as much as to say 
** you mil ruiu me in wine." Soon after he again en- 
dearoared, with a good deal of pain, fo find words ; 
but et last, after many efibrts, not being able, he 
ftttiitid a. deep sig^, and was afterwarda silent. A 
few months after this, upon his housekeeper's remov- 
ing a knife, as he was going to catch at it, he shrug- 
ged up his shoulders, and said, *' I am -vi^at I am ;" 
and, in about six minuto, repieated the same words 
two or three times. 

In the year 17'Uj he now and then cdled his ser-' 
vant by his name, and onoe attempted to apeak to him, 
bat not being d}le to express his meaning, he showed 
ngiis of much unea^iess, and at last said, ** I am a 
foot." Onoe afterward, as his lervant was takii^ 
away his watdi, be said, ** bring it here ;" and when 
the same servant was breaJung a hard large coal, be 
mudf " Hiat is a stone, you blockhead." 

fVom this time he was perfectly silent till the lat- 
ter end of October, 1 745 ; and then died without tho 
least pang or copvulsion, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. 
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CONCSBNING 

DOCTOR SWIFT. 

TAKBH FBOM UBS. PILKINGTON's UBUOIKS. 

J\XRS. PUkington's aojuaintanf* with Dr. Swift 
commenced from sending him some verses on his 
birth-day*, "niese the Dean received very kindly, 
and s^d he would see her whenever she pleased. 

A few days after die was introduced to the Dean, 
in Dr. Delany's garden at Delville, by a gentlewo- 
man. He saluted her, and asked the lady, if she was 
her daughter ? ITie lady smiled, and said, she was 
Mrs. Pilkington. " What," says he, " this poof 
Jittle child married ! married ! God help her, she is 
very early engaged in trouble." The Dean engaging 
Mr. I^IIJngton to preach for him at the cathedral 
next Sunday in St. Patrick's church, Mrs. Pilkington 
was diarmed to see with what a becoming piety the 
Dean performed that holy service, which he had so 
much at heart, that he wanted not the assistance of 
■the Liturgy, but went quite through it, without ever 
Joc^jng in th6 book. He bowed at the table ; whidi 

• Sec these Terse* in ml. XVII. N. 

bdiayiour . 
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behaviour was censured, as savouring of popeiy. But 
this drcumstance may vindicate him from the wicked 
aspersion of being deemed an unbeliever, since it is 
jdain be had the utmost reverence for the eucharist. 
Service being ended, the Dean was surrounded at the 
church-door by a crowd of poor ; to atl of whom he 
gave charity, except an old woman, who held out a 
Tcry dirty hand to him. He told her very gravely, 
*' that though she was a beggar, water was not so 
scarce but she might have washed her hands^ When 
Aey came to the Deanery, the Dean very kindly sa- 
luted Mrs. I^lkington, and without allowing h^ 
time to sit down, bade her come and see his library ; 
but merrily told Mr. Pilkington, who was for follow- 
ing thera, that he did not desire his company. 
** Weil," said he to her, " I have brought you here to 
show you all the money I got when I' was in the mi- 
nistry; but don't steal anyof it." " I will not in^ 
deed, sir," said she. So opening a cabinet, he showed 
her a parcel of empty drawers : " Bless me," says he^ 
" tlte money is flown." He then opened hia bureau, 
'wherein he had a great number .of curious trinkets of 
JTarious kinds, some of which vrere presented to him 
by the earl and countess of Osford, lady Masham, 
and lady Betty Grermain. At last coming toa drawer 
filled with medals, he bade her choose two for her- 
self; but he could not help smiling, when she began 
to poise them in her hands, choosing them by weight 
rather than antiquity. 

At dinner the Dean's behaviour was very humour- 
ous. He placed himself at the head erf his taWe, 
opposite to a gi'eat pier g^ass, so that he could see in 
the glass whatever the servants-did behind him. He 
was served entirely in plate, with -great elegance, 

,^ .but 
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'bat the beef bdng oveirdasted, put the company alt 
in confusion. The Dean called for tiie oookmaid*, 
and ordered her to take the beef down stairs, and do 
it leas. She answered very innocently, that she could 
not. ** Why, what sort of a creature are yon," says 
he, *' to commit a fault which cannot be amended }" 
And turning to Mrs. Hlkington he said very gravely, 
** That he h(^>ed as the cook was a woman of goiius* 
he should, by this manner of arguing, be|able, in about 
a year's time, to convince her she had better send up 
the meat too little than too much done ?" charging 
the nffin servants, whenever they imagined the meat 
was ready, they should take it, spit and all, and bring 
it up by force, promi^ng to aid them in case the 
took, resisted. 

Having asked Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington if they 
could smdLe? and being answered that they did not; 
" It is a sign," said he, " you were nather of yoa 
bred in the university of Oxford ; for drinking and 
stncJking are the first rudiments of learning taught 
there ; and in those two arts no university in Europe 
can outdo them." Having asked Mrs. Pilkington 
if she had any faults ? " Piay, Mr. Dean," said Dr. 
.Delany, " why will you be so unpolite as to suppose 
Mrs. Pilkington has any faults ?" " I'll tell you," re- 
plied the Dean ; " whenever I see a number of agree- 
able qualities in any person, I am always sure they 
have bad ones suffident to poise the scale." Mrs. 
Pilkington bowed, and told him he did her great 
honour; in that copying bishop Berkeley, whom 
she had fi-equently heard declare, that when any 
speech was made to him, which might be ccmstrued 

* Whom h« always distinguished hj the name of Sxttlieart, 
Se«p. 13, N. 



tither into a compliment or an afirontj or that \^ 
two handles, he always took hold of the best 

Tlie Dean thm aiA^«d Mrs. Pilfcington, " if she 
were a queen what she would choose to have afto* 
dinner ?" She anflwered» ** Your ctrnversation, ^ir." 
■* Pooh " said he, " I mean, what regale." " A. 
dish of a^fce, air," answa«d she. " Why thm," 
said he, " I will so far make you as hapfiy as a queen g 
you shall have some in perfection : for, when I wa0 
chaplain to the earl of Beriadey, who was in the 
government here, Z was so poor, I was obliged to 
keep a coffee-house, and all the noli^ty resorted to 
it to talk treason." The Dean then set about mak- 
ing the coffee: but the firti soorching his hand, 
he called to Mrs. Filkington to reach him his glove; 
and changing the coffeepot to his lefl hand, held 
out his right one, ordering her to put the g^ore on 
it ; which accordingly she did : vihsn taking i^' part 
of his gown to fan himself with, and acting in chara&> 
ter of a prudish lady, he said, '* Well, -I don't know 
what to think ; women may be honest that do sudi 
things ; but, for my part, I never could bear to touch 
«ny man's flesh — except my husband's ; whom, per- 
haps," said he, " she wished at the devil." 

" Mr. Pilkington," said he, " you would not tell 
me your wife's faults ; but I have found her out to 

be a d i-n'd insolent, proud, unmannerly slut." 

*• What has she done now ?" said Mr. Pilkington. 
*• Done!" said tlie Dean; " why nothing but sat 
there quietly, and never once offered to interrupt me 
in making the coffee ; whereas a lady of modern good 
breeding would have struggled with me for the cof- 
feepot, until she had made me scald myself and her, 
and made me throw the coffee in the fire, or perhapa 
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at her head, rather than permit me td take so ntOch 
trouble for her." 

Mrs. Pitkington stud at home with the Dean dur- 
ing the time of the aiWnoon's service; and he madd 
hex read his ** History of the last Session of Parli»- 
ment and the Peace of Utrecht, written at Winit- 
tar'm 1713," asking her at the conclusion of every 
period, ¥^etirer she underetood it ?" " for I would* 
said he, " have it intelligible to the meanest capacity ; 
and, if you comprehend' it, it ia possible every body 
may." 

She accompanied the Dean to evening prayer ; tad 
(m their return to the Deanery, he told Mr. and 
Mrs. Pilkington, " that lie gave them leave to stay 
to sui^>er ;" which, frOm him, was a au/Bcioit invi- 
tation. 

The Dean then missing his golden bottiescrew, 
told Mrs. Klkington very sternly, " he was sure she 
had stolen it." She affirmed very seriously, " she 
had not." Upon which he looked for it : and found 
it where he himself had laid it : " It is well for you," 
said he, " that I have got it, or I would have 
chatted you with theft." — " Why, pray, sir," said 
die, " should I be suspected more than any other 
person in the company f" " For a very good reason," 
Sad he, " because you are the poorest." 

At th^ going away, the 'Dca.u handed Mr«. Fil< 
kington down all the steps to the coach, thanking 
them for the honour of their company, at the same 
time slipping into her hand as much money as Mr. 
Klkington and she had given at the offering in the 
morning, and coach-hire also ; which she durst not 
refuse, lest she should have been deemed as great a 
-btocUtead as the parson who refused thick wine. 

c,q,z.<ib,Coogie 
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In one of the Dean's periodical fits of deafiiesa, 
he sent for Mrs. Pilkington ; who having come, he 
hrought out a lar^ book., finely bound in Turkey 
leather, and handsomely gilt; " This," said he, " is 
the Translation of the Epistles of Horace, a present 
to me from the auth<»' ; it is a special good cover ; 
but I have a mind there should be something valu- 
able within nde of it." So, taking out his pei^nife, 
he cut out all the leaves close to the inner margin.- 
•* Now," said he, I will give these what they greatly 
want ;" and put them all into the fire. " Yoiv task, 
madam^ is to paste in these letters^ in this cover, in 
the order I shall give them to you : I intended to do 
it myself, but that I thought it might be a pretty 
amusement for a child ; so I sent for you." ' -She told 
him, she was extremely proud to be honoured wi^ 
his commands ; but requested to have leave to read 
the letters as she went on. " Why," said the Dean, 
** provided you will acknowledge yourself amply re- 
warded for your trouble, I do not much care if I in- 
dulge you so far." 

In reading the letters, she could not avoid re- 
inarking to the Dean, that notwithstanding the 
friendship Mr. Pope professed for Mr. Gay, he could 
not forbear agreat many satirical, or, if she might 
be allowed to say so, envious remarks on tlie suc- 
cess of the Beggar's Opera*. The Dean very fi-ankly 
owned, he did not think Mr. Pope was so candid to 
the merit of other writers as he ought to be. She 
then ventured to ask the Dean, whether he thought 

• All this account of Pope, and his letters relative to Gay, is 
fiuru invention ; he had refused to give any countenance to tbi> 
abandoned woman in the lubscnption for her poeos, and this wai 
the method she took of avenging herself. S. •• - 
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the Unes Mr. Fope addressed him with m the 
be^aning of the Dunciad were any compliment to 
him? viz. 

" O thou! whatever title please thine ear." 

" I believei" said he, " they were meant as such j 
but they are very stiiF." ** Indeed^ sir," said she, 
" he is so perfectly a master of harmonious numbers,- 
that had his heart been the least affected with his. 
subject, he must have writ better. How cold, how 
forced, are his lines to you, compared with yours to^ 
him I 

" Hail, happy Pope ! whose generous mind, &c*' 
Here we see the masterly poet, and the warm, 
sincere, generous friend j while he, according to the 
character h^gives of Mr. Addison, damns with faint 
praiseJ"-^^" Well," replied the Dean, " I'll show, 
you a later letter of his." He did so; and Mrs. 
Pilkington was surprised to find it filled with low and^ 
nngentlemanlike reflections, both on Mr. Gay, and 
the two noble persons who honoured him with their 
patronage after his disappointment at court. " Well, 
madam," said the Dean, " what do you think of 
that letter?" (seeing she had gone quite through it.) 
** Indeed, sir," replied she, " I am sorry 1 have read 
it ; for it gives me reason to think there is no such 
thing as a sincere friend to be met with in the 
world."—" Why," replied he, ■*' authors are as jea- 
lous of their prerogatives as kings ; and can no more 
bear a rival in the empire of wit, than a monarch 
could in his dominions." Mrs. Pilkington then obr 
•erving, a latin sentence writ in italick, desired the 
Dean to explain it " No," replied he, smiling, . 
" ni leave that for your husband to do. I'll send 
fox him to dine with us, and in the mean time we'll 
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go and take a walk in Na1x>th's virteyard." — '• Where 
may that be, sir?" said she. " Why, a garden," 
said the Dean, " I cheated one of my neighbour 
out of." When they entered the garden, or rather 
the field, which was eqnare, and enclosed with a 
stone wall, the Dean asfced her how she liked it ? 
" Why, pray, sir," smd she, " where is the garden ?" 
" Look behind you," said he. She did so ; and ob- 
served the Kuth wall was lined with brick, and a 
^eat number of fruit trees planted j^ainst it, whichi 
being then in blossom, looked very beautiful, " What 
are you so tnlent on ?" said the Dean. " The open- 
ing bloom," replied she; which brought Wallet's 
tines to her remembrance, 

" Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime."' 
*' Oh !" replied he-, " you are in a poetical vein ; I 
thought you had been taking notice of my wait. Ik 
is the best in Ireland. When the masons were 
building it, (as most tradesmen are rogues) I watched 
Ihem very close, and as often as they could, they 
put in a rcftten stone ; of which however I took do 
notice, until they had built three or foitr perches be- 
yond it. Now, as I am an absolute monarch in the 
hberties, and king of the rabble, ray \vay with them 
was, to have the wall thrown down to the place 
where I observed the rottdn stone ; and by doing so 
fve or six times, the workmea were at last con- 
vinced It was their interest tb be honest:" — "orelse, 
sir," said Mrs. Klkington, '*^Yonr wall wotfU have 
been as tedious a piece of work as Penelope's web, if 
all that wa» done in the day was to be undone at 
Bight." — " Well," answered the Dean, " I find yo\t. 
!iav'e poetry for every occasion ; bitt as you cannot 
keep pace with me ia walking, I would ha\'e you sit 
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down on-thatlitUe bank till you are rested, er I tired, 
to put us mere upon a par." 

She seatfd herself, and away the Dean walked, or 
rather trotted as hard as ever he could drive. Sh^ 
could not help smiling at his odd gait; for she 
thought to herself, he had written so ,much in praise 
of hordes, that he was resolved to imitate them as 
nearly as Jie cxiold. As she was indulging this fancj', 
the Dean returned to her, and gave her a strong con- 
firmation of his partiality to those animals. " I have 
been considering, madam, as I walked^" said he, 
*' what a fool Mr. Pilkington was to oiar''y you ; for 
he could have afforded to keep a horse for less money 
than you cost him; and that, you.jmust confess, 
would have given him better exercise .and more plea- 
sure than a wife — ^Why, you laugh, and don't answer 
me— is it not truth ?"- — '* I mp&t wi.swer you, sir/* 
replied she, " with another question ; pray how can 
a bachelor judge of this matter ?" " I find," SMd he^ 
■ *' you are vain enough to give yourself the prefer 
rence.!' " I do, sir," replied she, " to that species 
here J to a Hpuyhnhnra I would^ ras becomes me, 
give preference. But, sir, it is going to r^in." — '* t 
hope not," said he, " for that will cost me sixpenos 
for a coach for you," (the garden being at some dis- 
tance from the house) " Come, haste ; O how thi 
tester trembles in my pocket !" She obeyed ; and they 
got home just time enough to escape a heavy shower. 
*' TThank God," said the Dean, " I have saved my 
money. ' Here, you fellow, (to the servant) carry 
this sixpence to the lame old man that sells ginger- 
bread at the corner, because he tries to do imtetliingi 
and does not ^xe." 

i>a * Mrs. 
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Mrs. Pilkington was showed into a little street- 
parlour, in which was Mrs Brent, his housekeepet'. 
*' Here," says he, " Mrs. Brent, take care of this 
child, while I take my walk out within doors." The 
Dean then ran up the great stairs, down one pair of 
back-stairs, up another, in so violent A manner, that 
Mrs. Pilkington could not help expressing her un- 
easiness to Mrs. Brent, lest he shouM fill, and be 
hurted. Mrs. Brent said, it was a customary exer- 
cise with him, when the weather did not permit hira 
to walk abroad. 

Mrs. Brent then told Mrs. Rlkington of the Dean*s 
charity of his giving about half of his yearly in- 
come in private pensions to decayed famiKes; and' 
keeping five hundred ponnds in the constant service 
of industrious poor, which he lent out five pounds at 
a time, and took the payment back at two ehillings 
a week; which, she observed, <fid them more ser- 
Srice than if he gave it to them entirely, as it obliged 
diem to work, and at the same time kept up Uiis 
charitable fund for the assistance of many. " You 
cannpt imagine," saids he, " what numbers of poor 
tradesmen, who have even wanted proper tools to 
Carry on their work, have, by this small loan, been 
put into a prosperous way, and brought up their 
families In credit. The Dean," added she, " has 
fijund out a new method of being charitable, in 
vthich, however, I believe, he will have but few fol- 
lowers ; which is, to debar himseW of what he calls 
•uperfluities of life, in order to administer to the ne- 
cessities of the distressed. You just novr saw an in- 
itance of it ; the money a coadi would hate oKt hhn,' 
he gave to a poor man unable to waf^> When he 
' ' diuea 
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'^es alone) he drinks a pint of beer, and gives away, 
the price of a pint of wine. And thus he acts in^ 
■jiumberless instances." 

The Dean carae to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Pil-. 
kington at their Lilliputian palace, as he called itj, 
and who could have thought it ? He just looked into, 
the parlour, and ran up into the garret, then tnto> 
Mrs. Pillcington's bedchamber and library, and from 
thence down to the kitchen ; and the house being, 
very clean, he complimented her upon it, and told, 
her, that was his custom ; and that it was from the 
cleanliness of the garret and kitchen, he judged of 
the good' housewifery of the mistress of the hoi^se ; 
foe no doubt but a slut may have the room clean 
where the guests are to be entertained. 

He was sometimes very free, even to his sup^ 
rioure ; of which the following story, relatad to Mrs- 
Pilkington by himself, may serve as one instance" 
among a thousand others. 

The last time he was in London, he went to dine 
with the earl of Burlington, who was then but newly 
married. The earl being willing, it is supposed, to 
have some diversitm, did not introduce him to hia 
lady, nor mention his name. After dinner, said the 
Dean, " Lady Burlington, I hear you can sing ; sing 
me a song." T^ lady looked on this unceremoni- 
ous manner of asking a favour with distaste, and po-' 
ffltively refused him. He said, " she should sing, or 
■ he would make her. Why, madam, I suppose you 
take me for one of your poor English hedge parsons; 
«ng-when I bid you," As the earl did nothing .byt 
laugh 9t this freedom, the lady was so vexed, tha;t 
Ae burst into tears, and retired; 

His first compliment to her whai he saw h«r' 
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again, wns, " Pray, madam, are }'ou as proud and 
aS ill-natured now, as wheti 1' saw you last?". To 
which she answered with great humour, " No, 
Mr. Dean; I'll sing for you, if you please." From 
which time he conceived great esteem for her. But 
*ho that knew him would take ofience at hi» 
bluntness? 

■ He was a perpetual Friend to merit and learning ; 
and utterly incapable ofxnvy ; for in true genuine wit 
he could fear ab rival. 

It has been often observed, that where great talents 
are bestowed, there the strongest- passions are like- 
wise given. This great (nan sometitnes let them 
have dominion over him, and that on trifling occa- 
sions, especially at mealtimes: however, when the 
cloth was taken away, he made his guests rich amends 
for any pain he had given them. For thenj 
** Was truly mingled in the friendly bowl, 
The feast erf" reason, and the flow of soul." 

Pope. 
yet he preserved Strict temperance: for he never 
drank above half a pint of wine, in every glass of 
which he mixed water and sugar ; yet, if he liked 
his company, would sit many hours over it, unlock- 
ing all the springs bf policy, learning, true humour, 
and inimitable wit. 

The following story the Dean told to Mrs. Pil- 
kington. 

A clergyman*, :who was a most learned fine gen- 

* Dr. Tli^ophibs Bolton, wTio had been made Desn of Dcrry 
in 17U0, at the timu when Swift was disappointed uf lliat pre- 
f«rnienT, was pramotLtl to the liishoprick of Ciuniiert 1732, 
translated to ElpUn IJ^ii And te the aicfabishofrick of Cs»licl 
J7^. N. 
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tleman, but, under the softest and politest appear- 
ance, concealed the most turbulent ambition, having 
made his merit as a preacher too eminent to be over- 
looked, had it early rewarded with a mitre. Dr. 
Swift went to congratulate him on it j but told him, 
" he hoped, as his lordship was a native of Ir-dand, 
and had now a seat in the Iwuse of peers, he would 
emjJoy his powerful elocution in the service of his 
distressed country." The prelate told him, " the 
hishoprick was but a very small one, and he could 
not hope for a better, if he did uot obli^ the court." 
T—" Wery well," eays Swift, " then it is to be hoped, 
»1»cn you have a better, you will become an honest 
man." — " Ay, that I will, Mr. Dean," says he. '* Till 
then, my lord, farewell," answered SwifL This 
prelate was twice tran^ated to richer sees ; and, on 
every ti-^nelatioB, D. Swift waited on him to remind 
him of his promise; but to no puippse; there was- 
now an orchbishoprick in view, and till that was <^ 
tained, nothing could be done. Having in a short 
time likewise got this, he then waited on the Dean, 
and told him, " I am now at the top of my prefer- 
ment ; for £■ well know that no Irishman will ever- 
be made primate ; therefore, as I can raise no higber- 
in fortune- or statimi, I will zealously promise tlie' 
good of my country." And from that time beeame" 
a most xieaious partriot. ' 
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CONCLUSION. 

FROM the foregoing memoirs may be drawn the 
true character of Swift ; not on the slender ground 
of opinion, but the solid foundation of facts. 

He was, from his earliest days, as he ctescnbes 
himself in one of hia poems, 

'^ Addicted to no sort of vice.'* 

Wine, woman, and gaming, the three great sedu-. 
cers of youth, had never the least influence over him. 
He has often been heanl to say, that he never was 
drunk in his life ;, there have been strong reasons as- 
signed for supposing that he never had any criminal 
commerce \yith the fair sex : and though for a short 
time, during his residence in London, he fell in with 
the feshion of playing for trifles, yet he wholly left 
it off when he appeared in Ireland in the dmractep 
Qf the Qe^ of St. Patrick's. 

f Virtps est vitium fugere— -" 
is an old adage ; and th<: bosom tbat is free ftcaa vice, 
is finely prepared fpr thp reception of virtue. ■ The 
soil in which no weeds sprout up, will reward the 
cultivator wjth plenteous props of useful grain, Ac- 
(sordipgly ^'e find, from his first appearance in the 
world, he was possessed of three, of the cardinal virii 
tues, justice, temperance, and fortitude, in an emi- 
nent degree, His prudence, indeed, with regard to 
worldly views, might often be called in question ; 
and sometimes he might be hurried away from listen- 
ing to her sober dictates, by the impetuosity of a 
ivarm imagination, or allured by the sportiveness of 
fancy: yet on all important occa»ons^ he showed 

that 
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that be tud no common share of that virtue, so ne- 
cessary to the right direction of all the. others. la 
the practice of these higher virtues, did he constantly 
hve, even with a stoical severity ; and none of the 
great characters of antiquity were, on that account 
mrae entitled to our esteem and admiration. 

But to coDctiiate the good will and love c^ man- 
kiud, qualities of a gentler sort are necessary, the 
virtues of humanity i such aa friendship, liberality, 
diarity, good nature, ii^c. all which he was knowa 
to possess in a high degree hy his intimate friends, 
though mi opposite character of him prevailed in the 
wwld. 1 have already accounted for this in the pre- 
fece, from a peculiar cast of his mind, which made 
him not only conceal these qualities from the pub- 
lick eye, but oflen disguise them under the appear- 
ance of their contraries. I diall now show how this 
peculiarity first grew upon him. We have already 
seen during what a length of years his proud spirit 
groaned under a state of dependence on his relations 
for a scanty and precarious su^^rt. Upon inquir- 
ing into the historyof his progenitors, he found that 
his grand£tther had been reduced from a state of 
affluence, to extreme poverty, by the most cruel 
persecuticm of the fanaticks in the time of Crom- 
well. To this he imputed al). his own sui^rings, 
as well as those of his family; wl}ich fixed such a 
rooted hatred in him to them Sad thdr principles,, as 
he toc^ every opportunity of manifesting by his 
writings, whenever occasion offered, during the 
whole course of his life. This it was which gave 
him such a detestation of hypPQiisy,. a vice generally 
Jaid to their charge, as to make him run into the 
oi^Bite ectreme. Ja lyhich ;ie^>9Ct iift wp certainly 
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highly blamable, as he was htmsdf a teadwr oT that 
religion, which enjoins its professore to " Let thdr 
light so shine before men, that they might see their 
good works, 6cc." Espemtly as he stood in so Qon^^ 
spcuouE a point of view, from the su^riority of his 
talents, that his examine might have been of the 
greatest benefit, toward supporting the cau« of re- 
li^on and virtue; as on the other hand, infidelity 
and vice gloried not a little on the soppbsed enlist* 
ment of so great a name under their banner.; - It was 
this strangely assumed character, this hew ^lecies 
6f hypocrisy reversed, as lord fiolingbroke justly 
termed it, whidi pretented his appearing in UW 
amiable light, to which he was entitled from the 
benevolence of his heaxt, exoept to a- choseo few. 
In his friendship he was warm, zedons, constant} 
and perhaps no man eve/ contracted such a number 
with so judicious and happy a selection. We find 
him every where extf^led for his preeminence in thja 
first and rarest of virtues, by his notnawuB cwre- 
Spondents; among whom were many- the most dis- 
tinguished of that age for talenti and worth. Mr. 
Pope, in his preface to Homer, acknowledges in the 
strongest terms his obligation to him for his uncom- 
mon zeal in pronwting the subscription to that work: 
and well he might, as there is gbod reason to believe 
tiiat the sura procured by his solicitation was not 
less^ than a thousand pounds. We hawe seen with 
what ardour he engaged in a similar <^ce for his 
fiiend Prlof; for though he had at that tynejittie 
mterest in' Ifeland, yet by the- utmost exertiqo of 
that little, he remitted to himbetwefen two end 
three hundred poaftds; collected by. hiin for snt>- 
scriptibns td his-WbttB^aeappears by reo^tsinaiy 
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possesion. Many instances of a similar kind have 
been casually brou^t to light, in spite of his en- 
deavours to conceal them. His constancy in friend- 
ship was such, that he was never known to break 
any connexion of that sort, till his faculties were im- 
paired in the decline of life, except in the case of 
Steele; wherein he was perfectly justified from the 
ingratitude and insolence of his behaviour toward 
him. Indeed his notions of friendship were so ex- 
alted, that he wished it might not be confined to the 
. present life ; for he says in one of his letters to Pop^ 
*• I have often wished that God Almighty would be 
so easy to the weakness of mankind, as to let old 
fiiends be acquainted in another state ; and if I were 
to write a Utopia for Heaven, that would be one of 
my schemes." 

To his good nature and tenderness of heart, many 
testimonies have been given by those who best knew 
him, in the several quotations already made from the 
letters of Addison, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and many 
others. Addison in particular says, that he honour^ 
him more for that one good quality, than nil his more 
shining talents. Captain Cliarlton, in his letter to 
him, says, " I am sensible how intruding it may ap- 
pear in me to trouble you with what I think;-bptyou 
have an unlucky quality, which exposes you to the 
forwardness of those that love you; I mean good na- 
ture. From which, though J did not always suspvct 
you guilty of it, I now promise myself an easy par- 
don." I have here quoted this passage, the ratlier, 
because the fatter part of it is a confirmation of what 
I have advanced with regard to the pains he took to 
hide those good qualities he possessed, which were dis- 
coveraible onlyoA a -closer intimacy. But as ^ q^ia- 



Kty of good tiBture is that part of his character least 
likely to gmn credit, on account of the goieral preva- 
lence of the contrary opinion, I shall here enumerate, 
some of the more striking instances of his great sensi- 
hility and tenderness of heart, which have been dis- 
persed in different parts of this work. Of this the 
most unequivocal proofs have been given in his letters 
to Stella, giving an account of the stabbing of Mr. 
Harley by Guiscard ; in his behaviour to the dUchess 
of Hamilton, on the fatal event of her lord's death : 
in his affecting account of the illness and death of poor 
Harrison : in his weeping at the funeral of his servant 
Magee : in his bursting into tears upon seeing the 
furniture taken down in Dr. Sheridan's parlour pre- 
vious to his removal into the country: in all his let- 
lersto the doctor when Stella's life was despaired of: 
and in all the tender expressions of the warmest affec- 
tion dispersed throughout his Journal to SteHa, which 
are manifestly the effusions of a most feeling heart. 
Many more instances, were it necessary, might be 
adduced to fhe same effect, but I shall only add one, 
from an authority which cannot be doubted; I mean 
aiiss Vanhomrigh's ; who, in the midst of that bitter- 
ness of soul occasioned by his neglect of her, begins 
Qneofher letters, in the following manner. "Be- 
lieve me it is with the utmost regret that I now com- 
plain to you, because I know your good nature sucht 
tjiai you cannot see any human creature miserable^ 
without being semibly touched" 

Nor was it in tliese articles only that the world 
were so mistaken in his character; from the same 
cause proceeded many other charges against him, all 
equally ill founded. He has been represented as a 
losa of gre^t ambition, pride, avarice, and misaa* 
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Ihropy. Now let us see what foundatioft there was 
for any of these charges. And first as to ambitkin. 

Tliis is generally considered as so powerful a pas- 
sion, that it impels those who are under its domini- 
on, to seek its gratification by all means, just or un- 
just. From this species of ambition, never mortal 
was more free than Swift. How little he was inclined 
to make use even of the common allowable modes of 
rising in the world, or to gain preferment by any soli- 
citation on his part, may be seen by the following ex- 
tracts from his lettera to the archbishop of Dublin, 
written at a time when he was in the highest favour 
with the people then in power. " I humbly thank 
your grace for the good opinion you are pleased to 
have of me, and for your advice, whitii seems to be 
wholly grounded on it. As to the first which relates 
to my fortune, I shall neva- be able to make myself 
believed how indifferent I am about it. I sometimes 
have the pleasure of making that of others, and 
i fear it is too great a pleasure to be a virtue, at 
least in me .... It is my maxim to .leave great minis- 
ters to'do as they please ; and if I cannot distinguish 
myself enough, by being useful in sutA a way, as be- 
comes a man of conscience and honour, I can do no 
more ; for I never will solicit for myself, though I of- 
ten do for others." And in another jdaoe he says, 
" I know nothing of promises of any thing intended 
for myself, but I thank God, I am not very warm ia 
my expectations, and know courts too well, to be 
surprised at disappointments ; which however, Z 
•hould have no great reason to fear, if I gare my 
thoughts any trouble that way ; which, without affec- 
tation, I do not, although I cannot expect to be be. 
Heved when I say so." 

Governed 
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Governed as he was by such maxims as these, i$ 
there any tme at all acquainted with the world, who 
could 6U[^»ose that he should rise to any high rank 
in it ? Nay did he himself ever seem to expect it ? 
Perhaps there was no man of his time who had so 
many, and such tair opportunities of advancing him- 
self to the highest dignities of the churd , could he 
in the least relax from his principles. Upon his re- 
turn to sir William Temple, after having resigned 
his living in Ireland, in order to attend his summons, 
he had the strongest claim upon him for immediate 
preferment ; and there can be no doubt, had he 
pressed it, that the promise made to sir William by 
the king, would have been performed. But he had 
too much generosity of soul, to urge this at a time, 
when the ill state of his friend's health required the 
constant attendance of such a companion to alleviate 
his sufferings ; and when his death had released him 
from the benevolent task, we have seen how coldly 
he pursued the claim he had on king William, and 
how soon be quitted the pursuit, as his high spirit 
could not brook the attendance necessary to succeed 
at court. When he went over to Ireland with lord 
Berkeley, though he had then no fortune, nor pros- 
pect of provison from any other quarter, yet, upon 
his breach of promise, he broke from him with 
markf? of the highest resentment. He was afterward 
in high fevour with the leading men in the whiggish 
ministry, wlm made overtures to him of the most 
advantageous kind, if he would assist them in their 
designs ; but when he found their plan was to un? 
dermine the church, which he justly considered as 
cne main pillar of the state ; and to [»x>mote the pri- 
vate interest, of a junto, at the expence of the com- 
/ munity; 
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fflttnitj ; be tut oni; quitted (bem entlrMy, but pub- 
lished sisvanH fKces writtem -expressly to oounterac* 
tJiwr measures ; ^h this too, loBg before he was even 
persooaUy kflown^ to any leotlws of the other party: 
BO that hid conduct could have proceeded only irom 
di3intet«9ted rffo^iv^es. 

Daring the lafet years of queen Anne, from the 
aathentidi. afi^ooimt given of the part he sustained in 
the p^ticaS drama of that time, sure never man had 
a more dett- open way before him to the summit of 
prEtfenment. He was the prop and pillar of that ad- 
' ministration ; the sole con^ential man, witliout 
whose partidipetion and advice, nothing of moment 
was undertJteB', and the chief instrument in carry- 
ing their deliberations into execution. The bosom' 
fricHd of Ojtfopd, and equally beloved by his rival 
BoliugbfTOike. Had be been a man of intrigue, whrff 
fairer O[^>ortnnities could he have ivished for ? Nay,' 
kad he only been silent witli regard to certain points;' 
had he followed the lead of the ministry themselves,' 
by acquiescing in tlipse measures of the queen, 
which tiiey found .they could not prevail on her to 
change, his success had been infallible. But, during^ 
that critical time, he seems to have left all idea of 
*elf out of the question. He took a decided part 
ki pui^uLng Such measures as he thought most con- 
durave to the piibtick interests, let who would be 
disobliged at it; and accordingly incurred the q««;n's 
displeasure to such a degree, as to render hopeless a!! 
expectations of favours from her. He foresaw the 
consequences of such a conduct, and E.iys, in his 
Journal to Ste41a, be knew it was the sure way to 
send him Iwckto his willows, adding, with great in- 
difference, — '* But I care not," 

From 
L, . h.Cooj^lc 



From all this it appeai^i that he nerer ttb» in' fiid 

smaller degree infected with that gpedes of kmbi- 
tion, which seeks to attain its end per fas el nefas ; 
on the contrary, it has been shown that he declined 
taking the &ir and honest steps, consi^ent with the 
nicest principles, which lay before tym to pronKM 
^OD ; nor would he even sacrifice to it the smaDest 
part of his delicacy, so far as to ask any favour for 
himself, from those on whom he had {inferred the 
highest obligations. But on no occasion did he 
show more clearly, how little sway anibition had over 
his mind, when it interfered even- with the most 
■refined delicacy of sentiment, than by accepting of 
lord Oxford's invitation to accompany him in hia 
retirement after his fall, and refusing the pressing so- 
lidtations of the new minister, backed by the queen's 
fevourite, to assist -them in carrying their new mea- 
sures into effect ; though, at the same time, they 
were the very measures that had been the object of 
all his views, from the time that he had entered into 
the political line. 

And yet he had ambition to a high degree, but it 
was of the purest and noblest kind. He was ambi- 
tious of forming a distinguished character in life, by 
exerting to the utmost those talents that God had' 
bestowed on him, for the good of mankind, and by 
a preeminence in virtue. To answer this end, con- 
scious of his strength, he relied solely upon himself^ 
and was little solicitous about external aid. In one 
of his letters to Pope, he says, — " Because I eannot 
be a great lord, I would acquire what is a kind of 
subsidium ; I would endeavour that my betters 
should seek me, by the merit of something distin- 
guishable, instead of my seeking them." How suor 

cessful 
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oessftd he was in attaining his end, has been al- 
ready shown. We have seen in what a high point 
of light he stood, during the latter years of queen 
Anne ; and what homage was paid him by all the 
great of both sexes, when he was only a petty vicar 
of Laracor. But this was nothing in comparison of 
the honours that afterward awaited him, when a 
whole kingdom looked up to him as their first and 
greatest man ; when the humble title of dean, dig- 
nified. by his wearing it, with a Th«* before it, con- 
ferred by the general voice^ made all other titles 
«nk degraded : when at a meeting of all the nobles, 
with the viceroy on his throney.earlB^ viscounts, ba- 
rons, archbishops, bishops, apid judges, shrunk into 
pigmies, like the assembly described by Milton in the 
■ Pandemoniuni, upon the entrance of The Dean; 
all ^es being turned on htm alone, all voices em* 
ployed in his pn^ise ; and when that kingdom itself, 
by nature great, but rendered little by oppression, 
was scarce heard of in Europe, but as the place of 
his nativity and residence. What titles, what digni- 
ties conferred on him Dy the monarchs of the earth, 
could have rdsed him to such a height, as that true 
nobility of soul, bestowed on him by the King of 
kings? 

. Tp suppose that he was not conscious of his pre- 
eminence over others, or that he was not pleased 
with the homage paid him on that account, would 
be to suppose him not to be a man. But whoever 
impute pride to him in consequence of this, charge 
htm unjustly. I-mean when the word is taken in its 

• He was never mentioned by any other title but that nf The 
Dean ; in tbe sarae tnanner as Aristotle was called The Stagiriie, 
^nd Homer TAt Puct. S. 
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bad sense ; for there is a virtuTOs fffide, as w^I its fl 
laudable ambition : and his pride, like his sarAji'Cion, 
was of the noblest kind. That it t?as vi*wed in 
another light by the worid, wa* owing to the wrong 
judgment formed by the bulk of mankind, vrho sel- 
dom penetrate farther than the sorfece, and are go- 
verned by appearances. But Swift looked de^ly 
into the nature of things, and eatini&ted thmr value, 
not by the standard of ophiicm or farf^ion, but that of 
Tight reason. The maxim he laid dowfi, And always 
maintained in the fece erf" the great. Was, " That * 
man of genius and talents, was a chaifacter euperiouf 
to that of a Tord ; and the man Of virtue, to that rf 
the man trf wealth." Is there any one who will duu 
pote the truth of this in theory, however d^rant 
the practice may be, from the cotruptions of vaaa- 
kind? But Swift was not content wiUi vaitAy ipeoo- 
lating npon this point, in the manner of other wri- 
ters ; hs determined that his conduct BhoiAi be coft- 
formabie to his principles. As he wsmted not the 
asastanc* of the noble or the nch, he sought not 
their acquaintanije ; and if any where desirous of his-, 
the first overturA must come from them, and thar 
advances be in proportion to their rank; expecttf^, 
as he himself expresses it, more from a duke or a 
duchess, than from those of an inferiour class. To 
this, numbers of the first order of nobility conformed, 
acknowledging the justice of his clmm ; and so high 
was the reputation of Swift, and his character so 
distinguished from the rest of the world, that some 
of the most tofty ones among them, sacrificai tfieir 
pride to the vanity of being numbered among his 
acquaintance. But it was only to the vain-glorious, 
who were proud of the accidental superiority which^ 

thei" 
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^eir Utfh gave them, that he anumed this beha- 
viour. To his eqiuds, among which number he 
l«ckoned alt men of genius and virtue, he put on no 
UTS ef superiority, but lived with them cwi the most 
friendly and &miliw footing. His inferiours, he si' 
wa^ treated with complacency and good hmnour, 
unless they happened to show themsdves to be 
either knaves or fools, and to them he was not spar- 
mg of his correctiDn. In mixed societies, according 
to his own principle, he expectfxl the same reelect to 
be shown him, as is usuaUy paid to persons of the 
highest rank : nor was he often disappointed in this, 
as there was something so commanding in his aspect, 
ei^iressive of the native superiority of his mind, du(t 
it ^truidt the beholders with awe, and produced that 
reveicnoe from the heart, which is only shown l^ 
Oternal. ceremonies to artiiicial greatness. But 
among his intimates, this deportment was entirdy 
thrown aade ; where he indul^d the utmost familia- 
rly, giving &ee scope to the vagaries of fency, often 
to a diildi^ playfulness of mirth. In short his pride, 
if by that name it must be called, was of the same 
kind as that of admiral Vilkrs, described by Sully, as 
*' arising from that inborn noble elevation of mind, 
which, in great souls, is only a perception of thw 
^wn worth, without the least mixture of mean vanity, 
or the intoxication of self-love." 

The diarge of avarice against him, is, if posable, 
less founded than any of the others; for never man 
was more free from that vice, till it came vipon him 
with the other infirmities of old age, as appears by 
the whole tenour of his conduct. Many instances 
irf his hberality, and unbounded charity, have been 
.already proi^ced; I shall now mention some others, 
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which will show how little place the love of money 
had in his heart. He allowed Mrs. Dingley a pen- 
sion of fifty-two pounds per annum, which, with 
her own annuity of twenty-eight, made up a yearly 
income of eighty pounds ; a very handsome support 
for a single woman in those days. But this he in- 
sisted should be kept an entire secret between them- 
selves, always pretending that he only acted as her 
agent for money which she had in the funds. And 
the better to deceive those about him, when she 
has sent for any part of this allowance, he would 
sometimes pretend to be in a passion, and cry out, 
" Pox take this woman, she is always plaguing me 
for money; tell her 1 have none to send her; I 
have had no remittances from London this half 
year." And then, cooling by degrees, he would 
send her the money by way of advance, and take 
her receipt accordingly. By this way of proceeding, 
those of his greatest intimacy were deceived; nor 
was it till after his faculties were impured, that he 
iscovered by accident that these payments came out 
of his own purse. Acting as he did with such de- 
licacy in conferring favours, it is to be supposed that 
many other instances of his liberality have never 
come to light. 

Of all the trials of an avaricious disposition, no- 
thing is so likely to make it show itself in the most 
glaring colours, as some considerable unexpected 
loss. To this test was Swift severely put in two re- 
. njarkable occurrences in different periods of his life. 
The first was in 1712, before he was made Dean of 
■ St. Patrick's. - He had deposited near four hundred 
. pounds in the hands of his friend Stratford, which 
was all the money he then possessed in the world. 
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An account was brought him. that Stratford was 
broke. What effect this had on him he thus de- 
scribes in his Journal to Stella : ** I eame home re- 
flecting a little ; nothing concerned me but MD. 
1 called al[ my philosophy and religion up ; and, I 
thank God, it did not keep me awake beyond my 
usual time above a quarter of an hour." 

Of the other he gives the following account, in a 
letter to Mr. Worrall, dated Quiica, June 1 1, 17^8. 

** YoLir letter has informed me of what I did not 
expect, that I am just even with the world ; for, 
if my debts were paid, I think I should not have 
fifty pounds beside my goods. I have not railed, 
nor flatted, nor lost my sleep^ nor stomach, I thank 
God. My greatest trouble is, that some friends, 
whom I intended to make easy during their lives, 
and the publick, to which I bequeathed the rever- 
sion, will be disappointed." And in another to Dr. 
Sheridan, of the same date he says, " You are to 
know that by Mr. Pratt's ruin I lose only twelve 
hun(Jred and fift,y pounds, which he owes me. So 
that I am now, as near as I can compute, not worth 
one Earthing but my goods. I am therefore just to 
begin the world. I should value it less, if some friends 
and the publick were not to suffer; and I am 
ashamed to see myself so little concerned on account 
of the two latter. For, as to myself, I have learned 
to consider what is left, and not what is lost — but 
enough of this." 

Such a perfect resignation and composure of mind 
on such trying occasions, must surely clear him from' 
all imputations of avarice; and it is evident from the 
above passages, ^t he valued money no farther than 
as it might enable him to be useful to others. Fot, 
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wid» F^ard to all expencestdatire to himidf^ h« mn 
iiMM* than frugal; as he grudged every superfluity iq 
his domestick «fconomy, in otxier that he might have 
it more in his power to gratify his charitable and libe^ 
ral jmDpensities. And here we haye a strong proof 
given how faf he had indulged himself In that miy, 
when we find that in the year 17^5, twelve years af- 
terhis beingiqposseseionofhie deanery, he had saved 
pnly BO small a sun) as 12501. But nothing can de^ 
monstrate nwre clearly the little value he at all tinlea 
set upon money, than his scorning to receive any payT 
inent for his works, ev^ when his circumstances were 
at the lowest. In these two great articles of prefer- 
jnent and fortune, he seems to have adopted the 
ftiaxims, and followed the example of his noble disr 
interested friend, sir William Temple; who never 
solicited any employment, nor never received the 
smallest rew^ for all the great services he did the 
nation. But this conduct .was certainly more mmtor 
rious in Swift, as sir "William inhCTited an easy inde- 
pendent fortune, and Swift was born to no patri- 
mony. 

The last charge, as before mentioned against Swift, 
and which has gained most general credit, is that of 
perfect misanthropy; and this is chiefly founded 
upon his supposed satire upon human nature, in thp 
picture he has drawn of the yahoos. This opinion 
has been so universally adopted by almost all who 
have read puUiver's Travels, that to controvert it 
would be supposed to act in oppositioji to the com- 
mon sense and reason of mankind. And yet I will 
undertake to overthrow it, by appealing to that very 
reason and common sense, upon which they suf^iose 
it to be foonded. I shall only beg of my read^ that 
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be wouM lay aside jfor a while any pr^ossession he 
way have entertained of that Juod, and candidly exa- 
mioe what I shall advaoce in support of the opposite 
side of Uie question ; and if he finds the arguments 
ti)£^e laid down unanswerable, that he mil not obsti- 
oately persist in errour, by whatever numbers it may 
ba supported, but ingeniously yi^ to conviction. 
Ibe position I mean to prove is, that the whole apo* 
logue of the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos> far from be- 
iDg intended as a debasement of human nature, if 
lightly understood, is evidently designed to show in 
what the true dignity and perfection of man's nature • 
consists, and to point out the way by which it may 
be attained. 

In order to this, let us first see with what design 
the fburth book of the Travels was written. In the 
first tbiiee books he has given various views of the dif* 
kreat vices, follies, and absurdities of mankind, not 
without some mixture of good quidities, of virtue and 
vifidom, dtough in a small jw^rtion to the others, 
as thi^ are to be found in life. In his last book, he 
meaat to exhitat two new portraits; coie, of pure un- 
mixed vice ; (be other, of pafect unadulterated vir- 
b»e: in order that the native deformity of the one, 
wj^tit excite in us a deeper abhorrenOe of evil ; and 
tile reftplendent charms o[ the other^ allure us to what 
is good. To represent these to us in sensible forms, 
he clothes the one with the body of a man ; the 
other, with that of a horse. Between these two he 
divides the qualities of the human mind, taking away 
the rational soul from the Yahoo^ and transfaring it to 
the Houyhnhnm. To the Yahoo he leaves all the pas* 
tioBfi and evil propuisities of man's nature, to be ex. 
erted without anycheck orcontn^,a3inthecB6e<>fidl 
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Other animds. .The rational soul in the Houyhn- 
hnm, acts unerringly as by instinct; it intuitively 
perceives what is right, and net^ssarily acts up to the 
dictates of reason. The Yahoo, as here descrihed, 
is a creature of fancy, the product of the author's 
brain, which never had any thing similar to it upon 
earth. It has no resemblance to man but in the 
make of its body, and the vicious propensities of its 
nature. It differs from him wholly in all the oharao- 
teristical marks which distinguish man from the rest 
of the animal world. It has not a ray of reason, it 
has no speech, and it goes, like other quadrupeds, 
upon all four. Now, as reason, speech, and walk- 
ing upright on two 1^, are the universal properties 
of the human race, even in the most savage nations, 
whi<^ peculiarly mark their sii[>eriority over brutes, 
how, in the name of Heaven, has it come to pass, 
that by almost all who have read Gulliver, the Ya- 
hoos have been con^dered as beings of the human 
species, and the odious picture drawn of them, as in- 
tended to vilify and debase our nature 7 But it is evi- 
dent from the whole account given of this creature of 
his fancy, that the author intended it should be con- 
sidered as a mere beast of a new species; for he has 
not only deprived it of all the characteristical distinc- 
tions of man before recited, but has superadded some 
material difFeren<«s even in his bodily organs and pow- 
ers, sufficient to distinguish it from the human race. 
He says, — " They climbed high trees as nimbly as -a 
squirrel, for they had strong extended claws before 
and behind, terminating in-aharp points, and hooked." 
Now it is well known, that the human nails, when 
sufiera^ to grow to any considerable length, never 
Asfiume that shape, and unless pared, disable the hands 
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from discharging -their ofiice*. He says in another 
place. — ^' They are prodigiously nimble from their 
infancy. This ia directly opposite to the nature of 
the children of men, who are the most helpless in 
in&ncy, and the slowest in arriving at any degree of 
strength or agility, of all living creatures. Indeed 
it was necessary to the author's end, that of showing 
the vicious qualities of man's nature in their pure un- 
mixed state, that the creature in whom they were 
placed should be a mere brute, governed as all others 
are by an irresistible instinct, without any control 
from a superiour faculty ; and accordingly he seems to 
have thrown in these additional circumstances to dis- 
tin^ish it from any thing human. At the same time 
it was also necessary to give this creature the human 
form, in order to bring the lesson home to man, by 
having the vicious parts of his nature reflected back 
to him from one in his own shape ; for in the form of 
any other creature^ he would not think, himself at all 
concerned in it. Yet it is on account of its bodily 
form only, represented as it is in so hideous a light, 
that the pride of man was alarmed, and made him 
blind to the author's design, so as to charge him with 
an intention of d^ading and vilifying the whole of 
human nature below that of brutes. I have already 
shown that the whole of human nature has no con- 
cern in what is related of this creature, as he is en- 
tirely deprived of all the characteristick properties of 
jnan which ^stinguish him from, and elevate him 

* The mandariiij of China, from an absurd custom of letting 
Iheir na^U grow lu their utmost extent, as a mark of distinction, 
arc obliged tu have all the common offices of life, even to thatuf 
feeding thenif performed by their dumeSticKs. S. 

above 
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above all other animals. Ihaveal^o^ioira, thaterm 
Im body, however resembling in outw^ hnof i» not 
the body of a mw, but of a beast. In the iirM plaoe 
it ifl prone, like all othee beasts, which nevtt ww th4 
case in any humaa creature. 

Oi homini suiliv* ifiit, calumqw tueri 
Jtatit. 

In the next, he has long hooked claws, which eiM- 
ble him to climb the highest trees with tt« nintble- 
ness of a squirrel, and to dig holes in the earth for 
his habitation. Their &ce6 too, as in scnne other 
tribes of animals, were all alike, being thus de- 
scribed : ^ The face of this animal indeed was fist 
and broad, the nose depressedj the lips large, and 
the mouth wide." When we consider too, that 
these features were never enlivened by the raUoniU 
soul, nor the countenance lighted up by the b«ievo- 
lent sensations in man, ^ich constitute the clUrf 
heauty of the human fece, hut on the contrary w«« 
eontinudly distorted by a variety of makvoloit pas- 
sions, we must oondude with Gulliver, that such a 
man beast must be the most odious animal that ever 
Crawled upon the face of the earth ; and that \m de- 
scription of it, disgusting as it is, is not in the teast 
exaggerated. At first sight they had so little resem- 
blance to any thing human, that Gulliver mistodc 
tiiem for some new spedes of cattle belonging to ttie 
inhabitants. After having givoi a description of 
them as they appeared to him when he first saw a 
number of them near him, where he lay concealed 
behind a thicket, in order to mark their form more 
distinctly, he says, " So that thinking X had sceqi 
enough, full of contempt and aversion, I got up and 

pursued 
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punmed the beaten road, bofring it mi^t direct me to 
Ibe cabin of some Indian, I had not got far when 
I met one of these creatures, full in my way, and 
jcoming up directly to me. The ugly monster, when 
he saw me> distorted several ways, every feature o£ 
his visage, and started as at an object be bad neves 
seen before i then appibached nearer, lifted up hi* 
for« paw, whetbo- out of curiogity or miscfaie^ I 
oavii not tdl : but I drew my hanger, and gave him 
a good blow with the flat side of it, for I durst not 
Str^ with the edge, fearing the inhabitants might be 
provoked against me, if they should come to know 
that I killed or maimed any of their catiie. And it 
eras not till afterward^ vdien he had an opportunity of 
lexamining one of them more closely in his kennel, 
tiiat he peroeived its resemblance to the human 
figure. But it may be asked, to what end has sudi 
«i odious animal been produced to view? Hieanswer 
ts obvioiu : The design ol ihs author, in the whole 
of this apfdpgue, is, to place before the eyes of man 
8 picture of the two different parts of his frame, de- 
tached from each other, in order that he may the bet- 
ter estimate the true value of eadi, and see the ne- 
cessity there is that the one shoidd have an absolute 
command over the other. In yonr merely animal 
capacity, says he to man, without reason to guide 
you, and actuated only by a blind instinct, I will 
shew you that you would be degraded below the beasts 
of the field. That very form, that vmy body, you 
are now so |nvud of, as giving you such a superiority 
over all other animals, I will show you owe all their 
beauty, and all thdr greatest powers, to their bebg 
actuated by a rational soul. Let that be withdrawn^ 
let the body be mhabited by the mind of a brute, let 
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it be prone as theirs are, and suffei'ed like theirs to 
take its natural course, without any assistance from 
art, you would in that case be the most deformed, as 
to your external appearance, the most detestable of 
all creatures. And with regard to jour internal 
frame, filled with all the evil dispositions, and malig- 
nant passions of mankind, you would be the most mi- 
serable of beings, living in a continual state of inter- 
nal vexation, and of hatred and warfare with each 
other. 

On the other hand, I will show another picture 
of an animal endowed with a rational soul, and act- 
ing uniformly up to the dictates of right reason. 
Here you may see collected all the virtues, all the 
great qualities, which dignify man's nature, and con- 
stitute the happiness of his life. What is the natu- 
ral inference to be drawn from these two different re- 
presentations i Is it not evidently a lesson to mankind, 
warning them not to suiier the animal part to be pre- 
dominant in them, lest they resemble the vile Yahoo, 
and fall into vice and misery ; but to emulate the no- 
ble and generous Houyhnhnm, by cultivating the ra- 
tional faculty to the utmost ; which will lead them to 
a life of virtue and happiness. 

Is it not very extraordinary that mankind in g«ie- 
ral should so readily acknowledge their resemblance 
to the Yahoo, whose similitude to man consists only 
in the make of its body, and the evil dispositions of 
its mind ; and that they should see no resemblance to 
themselves, in a creature pc»se8sed of their chief cha- 
racteristical marks, reas(Mi and speech, and endowed 
with every virtue, with every noble quality, which 
constitute the dignity of man's nature, which distin- 
guish and elevate the human above the brute ape* 
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c'lCB ? Shall they arraign the author of writing a ma- 
lignant satire against human nature, when reduced 
to its most abject brutal state, and wholly under the 
dominion of the passions ; and shall they give him 
no credit for the exalted view in which he has placed 
the nobler part of our nature, when wholly under 
the direction of right reason ? Or are mankind so 
stupid, as in an avowed fable, to stop at the outside, 
the vehicle, without diving into the concealed moral, 
which is the object of all fable? Do they really take 
the Yahoo for a man," because it has the form of a 
man ; and the Houyhnhnm for a horse, because it 
has the form of a horse ? But we need not wonder 
that the bulk of mankind should fell into this errour, 
when we find men pretending to the utmost depths 
of wisdom, avowing themselves of the same mind. 
Ilie learned Mr. Harris, in his Philological Inquiries, 
has the following passage : " Misanthropy is so dan- 
gerous a thing, and goes so far in sapping the very 
foundations of morality and religion, that I esteem 
the last part of Swift's GulHver (that I mean relative 
to his Houyhnhnms and Yahoos) to be a worse book 
to peruse, than those which we are forbid, as the most 
fc^tious and obscene. One absurdity in this author 
(a wretched philosopher, though a great wit) is well 
worth remarking — in order to render the nature of 
man odious, and the nature of beasts amiable, he is 
compelled to give human characters to his beasts, and 
beastly characters to his men : so that we are to ad- 
mire the beasts, not for being beasts, but amiable 
men ; and to detest the men, not for being men, but 
detestable beasts." I believe so strange an interpre- 
tation of an authors meaning, never fell from the. 
pen of any commentator. He first assumes that the 
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ead pr^need t^ Swift in diis lable, is, to fender thtf 
nature of man odioi% aad th/t natare of beasts an)i* 
abie. This Sarely was a moBt unaoconntable deeigti 
in any bumaa creature ; and before it can be admitted^ 
it ought to be first proved that Swift was of a beastly 
di&posttion, which «igaged him on the fude of his 
fellow brutes. And if this were his object^ no mortal 
ever used more unlikely taeaa& to attain it, atnd no 
One ever more completely failed of his end. By re- 
ffeseatiog a beast in a human form, without any one 
charactefistical nuirk of man, he could hardly expect 
to render human nature itseU^ odious; uid by exhi- 
Inling so straBige a phenomenon as the soul of man 
actuating a quadruped, omd r^ulatii^ his ctMiduct 
'by the n^es of r^ht reascm, he could as little hofe 
to render the nature of irrational beasts more ami- 
able. And accordingly I believe no mortal ever had a 
worse opinion of human nature, from his description 
■o{ the Yahoos ; nor a better of the brute creation, 
from that of the Houyhnhrmis. And all the ill effect 
produced by this fable, has been turned on the author ' 
himself, by raising the general ind^;natbn of man- 
kind against him, from a mistaken view of his in- 
tenticHi : so that the writer of the above remarks, 
need not have prohibited the reading of that part of 
Gulliver with such solemnity, as it never did, nor 
never can make one proselyte to misanthropy, 
whereof he seems so apprehenave; but on the con- 
trary may be productive of great good, from the mo- 
ral so evidently to be deduced from it, as has already 
been made appear. 

In one paragraph of the above quoted passage, the 

author, wrapped up in the pride of philosophy, seema 

to look down upon Swift with Sovereign contempt ; 

, - where- 
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«kere he says***-** Ooe absurdity in thii author (a 
wretcMed phiios^her, though a great ivit) is wdl 
wMth renuuking," &c. But it has been already 
shewn, that the abaun^ty belongs to the commenta-* 
tor, not to the author; and it will be difficult to per- 
suade the worldj that Swift is not one of the greatest 
ad^)t3 in the first philosophy^ the science of mankindi 
of which he has given such ample proofe throughout 
his works, and more particularly in this very book, 
BO si^jerciliouslj decried by this soi disant philosopher ; 
and which wiU be of more refd baiefit to mankindi 
thaa the labours of a thousand such writers as the au- 
thor of Pbdlolo^cal Inquiries, employed about splen- 
£d trifles, and useless metaphysieks. 

Another writer of no small eminence has attacked 
Swiil with great virulence on the same account. In 
a pamphlt^ of Dr. Young's, entitled Conjectures on 
Or^nal Composition, there is the following passage: 
" If BO, O CKiUiver! dost thou not shudder at thy 
brother lAician's vultures hovering o'er thee ? Shud- 
der on ! tiiey cannot diock thee more, than decency 
has been shocked by thee. How have thy Houyhn- 
bnms thrown thy judgment from its seat, and laid thy 
imaginatioa in the mire ? In what ordure hast thou 
dipped thy pencil 7 What a monster hast thou made 
of the 

' Human face divine V Miltok. 

This writer has so satirized human nature, as to 
give a demonstration in himself, that it deserves to 
be satirized." 

In answer to which I shall address him in his own 

way— O Doctor Young, how has thy prejudice thrown 

thy judgment from its seat, and let thy ima^^aatioi^ 

6 hurry 
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hurry thee beyond all bounds of common sense ! In 
what black composition of ^leen and envy hast thou 
dipped thy pen ! What a monstrous character hast 
thou given of ' ^ ■ 

' One of the noblest men 
That ever lived in the tide of times!' Shakspkake. 

Thou hast so satirized this great man, as to shove 
that thou thyself deservest the utmost severity of 
satire. 

After such a string of poetical epiphoncinas, what 
is the charge which he brings against Swift ? It is 
all contained in these words — " What a monster hast 
thou made of the human face divine !" Now as Dr; 
Young himself, and all the world must have allowed, 
that the human face can have no claim to the epithet 
bf divine, unless when animated by the divine par- 
ticle within us; how can he be said to make a mcm- 
strous representation of the human fadfe divine, who 
first supposes the divine part to be withdrawn, which 
entitled it to that appellation, and substitutes in its 
place the mind of a brute ? Must not. the human 
countenance in this case lose all that beauty and ex- 
pression which it derives from the soul's looking out 
at the eyes, and animating every feature ? On the 
"contrary, what more deformed or shodting object can 
be exhibited to view, than the human face distorted 
by all the vile and malevolent passions belonging to 
man's nature? Let any one reflect what sensations he 
has hado'n the sight of an idiot, an outrageous mad- 
man, oronepossessedby ungovernable fury, extreme 
hatred, or implacable revenge, and he must allow that 
the picture Swift gives of the Yahoo face, always ex- 
pressive of some oneorotherof similar passions, how- 
ever hideous it may be, is yet a Just likeness. 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOO[;l' 
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Whet then is the meanii^ <^ the.general damour 
luaed agaimt ^wift, unless it be thought criminal in ; 
him to mppose it possible, even in a fab)^, that the hu- 
man frtUne, Dpon which wevalue ourselves so highly, 
in^t be the receptacle of a brutal soul ? I should 
nctt wMufer if uich men should arraign the Almighty 
ti»o,&ir having nearly ^ected this in the case of Nebu- 
cha&iezzar; or exhibiting another instance of it to our 
view, without a miracle, in that of Peter the wild man, 
caught in the woods of Germany) in whom' was to 
be fbottd a perfect image of that man beast which 
Swiftflupposes in hiB Yahoo*. Nor shouldl be sur- 
prised if they who value themselves chiefly oti their 
outward form, should mutter complaints against their 
Creator, for giving certain animals so near a resem- 
blance to them, aa is to be found in some species ot 
biAxxms, but more particularly in the man-tiger ; who 
not only is formed exactly like man in his bodily or- 
gans, but like him too, ofien walks erect upon two 
legs, with a atafTin hts hand, sits down upon chairs, 
and has (he same deportment in many other points. 
But while they ao squevnishly take otfence at this 
mmentity, this chimera of the braiu) does it never 
occur to them that there really exist thousands and 
ten thchuands of their own species, in difTerent parts 
of this peopled earth, infinitely more detestable than 
the Yahoos. In whatever odious light their form has 
been portrayed, can it exdte hi^ier disgust than that 
of the Hottentot, decorated with 'guts, which are used 
fpr Ssod when in a state (^putrefaction ; and h^o loads 

* U is s«id queen Caroline had (he curiosty to Me ibii yMf 
msUt buF wu w shocked at the app«a»nce Be inad^ that sht 
«nl«red him immediately out of her preseac*. S. 

Toi. n. F . ' hij. 
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his head with a ttfixture of stinking grease and aSbt, 
to make a secure lodgement for swarms of the most 
filthy vermin f or than those savages, wiw slash, 
mangle, and deform-, with a variety of hOrrid figures* 
the human face divint, in order to etrike a greatei* 
terrour into their enemies ? Are there any actiong at-. 
tributetl to the miserable Yahoo so diabolical as arC: 
constantly practised in some of these savage natioiis, ■■ 
by exposing their children, murdCTing their parents 
iti their old age; and roasting and eating their cap-- 
tlves taken in war, with many other abominations ? 
In all which instances we see, that human reason, in^ 
its state of depravity, is productive of infinitely worse 
consequences, than can proceed from a total dq)riva- 
tion of it. This lesson Gulliver has taken care to in- 
tadcate, where his master Hoi^hnhnm, after having- 
rCceived an account from him of: the manners andi 
customs of the Europeans, makes the. fdlowing ob-. 
servation: " That although he hated the. Yahoos of 
this country, yct he no more blamed them for their 
odious qualities, than he did a gmiayh (a bird of prey), 
ior 'tXx cruelty, or a sharp stone for cutting his hoof. 
But when a creature, pretending to reason, could be 
ciipfrble of such enormities, he dreaded lest the cor- 
rbpfion of that faculty, might be worse than Imita- 
Iffiy itself." 

^'It mrly be said tltat the instnnces of depravity ^ 
afebre qtioted, are only to be found among savages, 
\(4Kise- minds, unenUglit(^ed by knowledge, are go- 
vferacdHThoHy by their brutal appetites and passions ;- 
and that a true picture of human nature is only to be 
t^en, from .the more civilized states. Ijet us see^ 
therefore, wheihei:Jn;9ur owndearcpwntt^', while wc 
boast so much of tlie exttaordinary li^ts drawn fr9m 
philosophy, 

C,.„-z.-3bvC00g[c 
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^ulosophy, and the divine ilhimination of the Qoa* 
pel, we do not abound in crimes more numerous, Add 
more &tal td society, even than those of savages. Of 
these Swfift has given us a long muster-rbll, >wbcre he 
describes the happy life he led among' the Houyhn- 
hiims, Jiree from the odicuS'Scends of vice ihliiis owb 
.country, .in.'ibe following [Passage i " I' enjoyed pa> 
feet health of body, and tranquUlity' of mind ; I did 
not fed' the treachery or inconstancy of af frieni^ 
nor the injuries of a secret or opbn . enemy. - 1 
had no bcxa«on of bribihg, flatteringj or pim^ang, 
to procure the &vour of any great man^ or his mi- 
niod. r wanted no fence' against fraud of oppea^ 
non; here Was neither physician .'to destroy my 
body, ' nor lawyer to ruin my fortune ; ik) infiirmdr 
to watdi my words and actions, or forge accuaationa 
against me ibrhire; here were no gibers, cehsiuren, 
Inckbiters, pickpockiets, highwaymeiii housebreak- 
ers, attomies, bawds, bnfibonsj gamestecs,. pali!tk»- 
ansi wits, spleheticksj tedious talkers, contto^%rtista, 
ravisbers, murderers, robbers, virtuosoes : ' no leaders 
or followers of party and (action ; no enoourageiis to 
vice by seddcement or exadiple j no dungcona, axes, 
gibbets, whipping-posts, or pillories; no cheating 
shof^eepers or mechanicks^'no pride, vanity, or 
affection; no fops, bullies, drunkards, strolling 
whores}' or poxes i no ranting, lewd, ei^nsive 
wives; no stupid proud pedants; no importunate, 
overbearing,, qoarrdsome, noisy, roaring,' empty^ 
conceited, swearing companions ; no scoundrels 
raised from the dust upcm the merit of their 
vices, or nobility thrown into it on account of 
their virtues ; no lords, fiddlers, judges or doicing- . 
masters." . . 

» a In 
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-' {a ahoffarr place, after Imviiiig lirbught ^ iriid& 
itate of afteirs in fit^fauid before the ^ud^cmt Seat 
iftf tbe king of Brobdhigaa^, he thus refattes die beo^ 
lanettU tif that wise and vartuom monardi on thfe 
«DcasiDn : ** He -mta pfirfectlj astooiBhed with the 
iiistorittfd aooonnt I pure bitn of onr aiBdrfi dorizig 
tbe last ceatlirj',^ protesting it iras oaly> a hemp tiS 
VOnipktiaB&, xebeUibns^ murders, DnssSOFCS^ mvi^b- 
,^OM, boats^nnettts, tbe rery wont efTeots tlut avo- 
tice, lEacttcn, h;fpocnsjl, periidiotisnesa^ xraeibf, ntfft-, . 
.nmismBs, iiaixed, tstvy, last, malice^ and ambitioti 
-rautd {sodoce. .Ha su^esty in sQotber aurbtnoe 
'«» oCthe panns tD leosfntnlatti tfae sum of alM had 
ifpokm ; tebmfOred tbe queitioas with ^x -ansarers 
■i bmi giwti; then tafcicg me hito hit hands, and 
'4troluiif; me gentiy, Jdivcied hcnaself in liieat wmb, 
,«bich I ^idi nlever ibrget, nor tise manner hb spake 
-them inc *■ MytiOie fiicdd GrUdrig, by vfaati have 
■{[atbered fpota your own Tdiiical, and the attswen I 
.hare mdl mudi foitia wrii^ed" and xstQtted from 
•ynur 1 cannot bnt condude tibe bulk -of jour iiativQS 
to be the.Tlia^ pornioioas rdce of Httle tBefioua vennin, 
-diat tature icver su&ped to crB«j «<i the sur&oe ^f 
the ranrth." 

Is it not Strang that so bold a -satiK m luunsn 
-natcire, in its actnat state of existence^ shoaki excite 
tio rescRtrnAnt in manbod, and that thny sfatodld so 
nadily ttix the alann to. a\i bnaginary icpaeseotstion 
pf it? But-in die furmer case men are ready enoogh 
to See and ailow ali lECkanner of vices and bodtpiali- 
ties oftjaetntud in others, though tbey amso blinded 
^y self4oT« ssindt tO:find the resemblance to tfaem- 
selvesi; bat when their bodily foi<m, coHmOn to aK 
men, is vilttied and debased, each individiial brings 
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tlie Matik hofw to )uiniid£: bit adf-love takes iire 
at tibe vi^r, ajad kindles hU indigoatioQ agaimt tkn 
atfthiH-, as SQ «nemy to tbe whole hursaa apedes. 
Thst this Of*aioa, bowever iU foundedl, beoone so 
geoervi) is eas3y to be accounted lor, as taking ttt 
nsa &om two of the moet prevailing paaeicuu in hu- 
nm> nature^ pride tad. envy. The fbnner called tAd 
univ^fa/ ^«ni(Mi by Dr. Toiing ; ukI the ktter 
partying o£ its nature, as springing froio ihe some 
root Thar ptidc iutantly took fire upoo. seeing 
thil part of thdr fivme, whereof in geoenl mm are^ 
most v^ represented in 8o odtouia l^t ; and enyjT 
seized the oocaston of making so heavy a disi^ a& 
that of mtKttithR^y^ against a man of euch uacom*'' 
oton talent. ThUi broke fi^h chiefly amoc^ 3u< 
thors. Itaiom of that high degree of fame (Attained, 
by the superion^ of hu genius; and as he was anas-> 
t^aUe on thst sads, they thought to bring hiro down 
more on a levd with themselves, by attribirtin^ soniB 
of the finest exertions of that genius to a malevolent 
dispoutkm: and as the prejudices of mankind were o£ 
their side, they cheaply purchased credit to themselves, 
fix>in apptaiivig chanjpions for the dignity of human 
nature. 

Vet there wene not wanting others of a clearer dis* 
cemraent, and a more liberal turn of mind, who san 
this whole a&ir in its true light. Ammg these the 
benevolent and judidous Dr. Haw^tesworth, steps 
£>rth as an advocate far Swifl, and de^dedly gives 
judgment in his lavoiH'. In one of his notes on Gult 
liver, he says, '* Whoever is disgusted with this 
picture of a Yahoo, vrauld do well to reflect, that it 
beccones his own in exact proportion as he deviates 
^rom virtue ; lor virtue a the perfection of reason; 

the, 
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the appetites of those abandoned to' vice, are not iesg ■ 
brotal and sordid than thoseof'a Yahoo, nor is the'm 
life a state of less abject servility." And in anothen 
of his oomraents upon a passage wherein Swift had 
given a lively and true description of the' horrours 
pf war, stripped of all the glare and false colouring 
thrown over it by vain glory and ambjlion, he fljRi- 
plains, justifies, and applauds the author's motive, 
for exhibiting here, as well as in all other parts of • 
^is admirable work, such true pictures of the vici,; 
ous practices and habits of mankindi however sancti-r 
fied by custom, or embellished by fashion. His 
words are these, " It would perhaps be impossible, by 
the most laboured arguments, or forcible eloquence^ 
to show the absurd injustice and horrid cruelty of war, 
so effectually, as by this simple exhibition of them in 
a new light: with war, including every Species of 
kiiquity, and every art of destruction, we become fa- 
miliar by degrees, under specious terms ; which' are 
fiddom examined, because they are learned at an age 
iki which the mind receives and retains whatever is 
imprest on it. Thus it liappens, that when one man 
mmders another to gratify his. lust, we shudder at 
it ; but when one man murders a million to gratify 
his vanity, we appro^ and admire, we envy and 
applaud. If, ivhen this and the preceding pages are 
read, we discover with astonishment, that when the 
same events have occurred in hiptory, we felt no 
emotion, and acquiesced in wars which wp could not 
but know to have been commenced for such causes, 
and carried on by such m^ns ; let not him be cen- 
sured for too miich debasing his species, who has 
contributed to their felicityand preservation, by strip- 
ping off the veil pf custom and prgudice, anfl holdi; 
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kg up, 'in tlieir native deformity, the vices by which 
they become wretched, aud the arts by which they 
are destroyed." 

Such is the oonstruction w^ich will be put by atl 
men of .candour, taste, and judgment, upon thesei 
and .all . other passages in Swift of a similiar kind, 
i^ut if there .are still any who will persist in finding 
out their own resemblance in the Yahoo, in the nam^ 
of God, if the cap fits, let them wear it, and rail on^ 
I shall only take my leave c£ them vyjth (in old latin; 
sentence, Qui capit, ille faeit^ 

There is another writer, at present of giganti^ 
feme in these days of little men, who has pretended' 
to scratch out a life of Swift, but so miserably exe- 
cuted as only to reflect back on himself that disgrace^ 
vhich he meant to throw upon the character of the 
Dean. I promised ija the preface to make some 
strictures or> this work, which I shall now perform. 
At hig setting out. Dr. Johnson shows, which is 
acarcely credible, that he held this extraordinary man 
in very little estimation, and that he was not quali- 
fied to give any account of him with the least degree 
of accuracy. He begins his relation thus c '^ Jona- 
than Swift was, according to an account said to he 
written by himself, the ^n of Jonathan Swift, an' 
attojTjey, and was bom at Dublin on St. Andrew's 
day, 1667 : according to his own report, as delivered- 
by Pope to Spence, he was born at Leicester, the 
son of a clergyman, who was minister of a parish in 
Herefordshire. ' During his life, the place of his , 
hirth was undetermined. He was contented to be 
called an Irishman by the Irish, but would occasion- 
f\\y call himself an Englishman. The question may, 
withoyf, 
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ttHboUt much regret, be left ia the obtcttri^ in 
which he <lelighted to invi^ve it." 

Here we see how utterly careless he was about a 
jact of the greatest notoriety, and esteUished by 
tiie most authentick proofs. " According to an ac- 
count said to be writtwi by himself," &c. Przy 
mark that expresHon. Had he taken the troidtla 
to inform himself, he would have found that this ac- 
count said to be written, is really in the Dean's own 
handwriting, and lodged by his relation Deane Swift 
in the library of Dublin college, an account of which 
he has published in his " Essay on the Life of 
Swifl." In the 31st Section of ihese Memoirs, the 
Dean says, speaking of himself, " He wat born in 
Dublin, on St. Andrew's day." Jn opposition to 
Uiis account given by himself; Dr. Johnson quotes a 
report from a second hand, communicated to him 
from Pope through Spence: During his life, tie 
place of kis birth was undetermined" On the con- 
trary, I say that the place of his birth never ulmitted 
of any doubt, by those who were desirous e£ informa- 
tion On that head*; and if the D<x:tor had ever 
looked into his correspondence, he would have found 
that he acknowledged it in several of his letters. 
" He was contented to be called an Irishman ly the 
Irish, but would occasionally call himself an Engiishr 
plan ^." In the same (Jaoe where be found that he 

♦ While lie lived, he was lo far from seriously denying or con- 
cciiHug hii being a naijve of Ireland, that he often mentioned sikI 
eveq painted oat the house in which he was bom ; and had tbe 
register book of St. Warburgh's cburch searched, for an ^count 
of his bnpiisn) i but that entry and many others were «Hiitte4 
through the carelessness of the then vestry clerk. N. 

+ The Dean lias frequently been heard to say, " I am not of 
^Ijii v))e conntiy : | am an tluglishuiaii ;" picaning that the being 

wopld 
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would Dccaaion^lly coli hKHself an £ng;Iiihman, he 
m^t have seen the reason of his doing so) which 
was, that " though ^ofped in Ireknd, as he biro-. 
■elf expresses it, in a letto* to Lord Oxiord, he wag 
descended from English prc^enitora on both udes. 
JBut the doctor Seems to have thrown this matter iiUo 
a state of dQubt> merely to introduce the last sen- 
tenoe, in order to insinuate the contem{jtibl^ idea ha 
■bad of Swift, vihae he eays, " The question may, 
vilkout much regretf be Wt in the obscurity in which 
he ddightfid to involve it" Which in plain English, 
would >un thiw — It is of very little moment whero 
tfae fellow was bom. As he hae been very exact iq 
stating the places of their birth in aU the other 
JUves of his Poets, even those of the lower class, his 
marked indifference here is the more striking. But 
it will be said — Is ti^re any roan upon earth that can 
have a contemptible idea of Swift? Yes — such Ik 
the high nation whidi the Doctor entertains of his 
own superiority, that he always treated his name 
inth contempt. His common npresaion iti talk- 
ing of him, was, that *' Swift was a very riiaUow 
fcllow." 



(•orn in Iiriutd coidd be no opprobrimn to anj )wTson of Englislt 
itxtractNNi u be wu. Foiv about the lime ol bis birlk, and ia« 
'<leed before, many of the best families t be re were either English, 
or were descended from Engliiih ttncestors who hud settled in that 
ktngdam after the final reduction thereof about the end of queen 
EUtibelb'i rciga.' He lo*cd Ireland, and ottea spuke with pleatUT* 
of its excellct;f««il, fine cliioete, barboun, and many oiber qb-* 
land advaotagei ; ^ct be hated the uld i nb alii tan ts, on accouat of 
thar nastiness, and the laiiness of their (lts|)(Kitions. Agreeable 
to nbicb notion, be ttyled Irdand in his private conrenation, 
f^m* ttrn, ptttima gau^ N, 

UpCHl 
4 , ' 
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Upon that passage in Swift's Life, where it is re* 
kted (hat in the early part of it, he generally travelled 
on foot, and lay at waggopers' inns, he has the folr 
lowing comment, f* This practice lord Orrery im- 
putes to his innate love of grossness and vulgarity! 
some may ascribe it to his desire of surveying hu- 
man life though all its varieties; and others per- 
haps with equal probability, to a passion which se«ms 
to have been deep fixed in his heart, the love of a 
shilling" How little ground there was for such a 
eharge against Swift, has been amply shown; but 
fcat it should be authorised here, by the same wri- 
ter, who in another place says, — '' With al! this 
teik of his oovetousness and generosity, it should be 
remembered tkat he was never rich" — can be im-- 
^uted only to a spirit of detraction. 

On another occasion he relates the following anecr 
dote : Of his humour, a story told by Pope may af- 
ford a specimen, thus related by Spence. 

Doctor Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is miSr 
taken by strangers for ill nature — Tis so odd that 
thrae is no describing it but by facts. I'll tell j'oa 
one that first comes into my head. One evening 
Gay and I went to see him: you know how inti- 
mately we wpre all acquainted. On our coming in, 
" Heyday, gentlemen (says the Doctor) what's the 
meaning of this visit ! How came yoii to leave all 
the great lords that you are so fond of, to come hither 
to see a poor Dean J" " Because we would rather see 
you than any of them." ** Ay, any one that did not 
know so well as I do, might believe you. But since 
you are come, I must get some supper for you, t 
suppose." — " No, Doctor, we have supped already.'* 
•i— " Supped already, that's impossible ! why it is not 

eigh^ 
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eight o'clodc yet. — That's yery strange I but, if yoij 
Jiad not supped, I must have got something fpr you,. 
-TrLet me see, what should I ha\¥ had ? A couple 
of lolraters; ay, that would have dtme very n^Uj 
tvo shilling5~tarts a shilling: but you will dripk a 
glass of wine with me, though you supped so much , 
before your usual time only to spare my poctet."rr— 
*^ No, we had rather talk with you, than drink with 
you." — ** But if you had supped with me, as in all 
peason you ought to have done, you must then have 
d^^nk with me. — ^A bottle of wine, two shilfings.— 
two and two is four, and one is five ; just two and 
Mxpaice a piece. There, Pope, there's h^facrown 
for you, and there's another fisr you, sir; for I won't 
save any thing by you, I am determined. — ^This 
was all said and done with his usual seriousness 
,on such occasions; and in spite of every ti'iing we 
could say ta the contrary, he actually obliged us to 
take the money.'' 

In all this account it is evident that Swift saw into 
his friends motive for not supping with him, which 
was the fear of putting him to expense. Their pre» 
tending to have supped at so unusual an hour, and 
afterward refiising a glass of wine, even supposing 
they had supped, were full proofs of this. It was 
clear therefore to him that they had given credit to 
the common rqwrt of his covetousness; and ia 
order to show that he was above such sordid thrift, 
and to punish them for supposing it, by this practical 
rebuke, he made them undergo the shame of put- 
ting into their pockets, what would otherwise haire 
been spent in good fellowship. This was evidently 
Swift's view, though it does not seem to have oc- 
curred 
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onrred to Dr. Johnson, who rclatee it only as an in- 
stance of hisoddhamour. 

■ In his account of the "Tale of aTnb," the Doc- 
tor sBys, " That Swift was its author, though it he 
vnivemlljr bt^eved, was never owned by himself^ 
nor. very weil proved by any evidence." Surdy the 
Doctor hag never seen the letters that passed between 
the Dean and Ben. Tooke, published ijQ tbi» coUec-- 
^on of his Works*; wherein he not only acknow- 
ledges himself the author, Init gives directioiu about 
ti»e pobtication of another edition, with an Apology 
jircfiKed to it. 

With regani to The BatUeof the Books, he ha» 
fccaved the whole chai^ge of pUgiarism against Swift^ 
in the followii^ passage. " The Battlet^ tbe Bookft 
b so like the Cowhat des Livres, which the same 
question cooceming the Ancients and Modems had 
prodiioed in Fraoce, th»t the improbability of such a 
coincidence of thoughts without conimunicatton, iq 
not, io my opinion, balanced by the anc^ymOus 
pi^estation prefixed, in which alt knowle%e of tha 
I'Vench book is pwieniptorily disowned." 

This diarge was made first made against Swjft.t^ 
Wotton, in the following words : *' I have been as- 
sured, that the Battle in St. James's library, is, mu- 
tatii rauiandis, taken out of a French book, entitled. 
Combat des Livrei, if I miaremeraber not." Thus 
answered by Swift : In which passage there are two 
dauses ob9ervrf>le : / have been assttred ; and, if I 
wsreMember n»t. I desire first to know, whether, 
if that conjecture proves an utter falsdiood, thos« 
two claueet wUl be a^w^cient excuse for this worthy 

• Sm them in toI. XX. N. 
V . critil^. 
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ftitic):. Hie siattsr is a ti^; but waM lievooitum 
to prmounDeat this rate upon one of greater momentf 
i tocAr nathmgmom eontemptibte in a writer, IJhan 
the diaraeter of a plagiary, which be.bere Axes eta 
•eotuPe ; and this not for a paasage* but a ^mIc &^ 
feourae, takenout from another book, only mutatis mo-' 
ttuufif. T^at author i% a3 mitch in the dark ^xnit 
this, as the answerer ; and wiU imitate him by an a^ 
firmatiMi st laodom ; that if there be a word of troth 
«i this reflection, he is a paiUy imitating polurt. ; and 
tfacanswener is a personef wit, manners, and troth. 
He UkxA hia boldness, from never hxriog aeen any 
aut^ tretfiee in his life, nor heard of k l»e£bre: and 
he 13 stireit is ioipoG^bie for two -writers, of difierent 
times and t^umtriee, to agree in thdr thtaights after 
•uch a manner, that two continued dieconrses shall be 
die same, cin\y mutatis mutsmdis. Neither wiH h» 
insirt upon the mistake, in the title : but let ^e am 
•werw and his friend produce any bofA diq' please, 
he lieges ^em to show- mie single particular, where 
the judicsouB reader willaflirm he has been c^li^d fbr 
the smallest hint, giving only aUowance for the acci- 
dental encountering of a single thought, which he 
knows may aometimes happen ; though he has never 
yet found it i« that discourse, nor has heard it ob- 
jected by any body ^se " 

Is it pc»sible to conceive that Swift would have 
made so bold an appeal, if he were not coufidousof the 
tnith of what he advanced, vrtien he oB^ithaTebeen 
•o earaly confuted? O that Wottcm would nothave 
■cized the opportunity, if he liad it in his power, of 
•Bppottii^ his charge, tothentterdisgrats of his vt 
tereaiy ? But, ance neither he, iwr any one else, has 
' ever made the atten^t, is itnata^onishivgthatthe 

■ ■ ^ ~ calumny 
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ealunmy stKiuId still remain? l^iis is a'^rikiifg ih<c 
ttance of that levelling pnndple iii mankind, which 
■wallows with avidity any slanders propagated' to the 
disadvantage of exalted characters ; for thoogh. I have 
never yet met with any mortftl who had seen such s 
book} yet I have heard from the mouths of hundreds 
" that Swift's battle of the Books was takien from a 
French book, called Cbmbat des LivresS' 

Now though this might be expected from the bulk 
bf mankind, on account of the prindple above tnen-^ 
tioned, what shall we say when we find a profe^«id 
biographer, bound by every principle of josfioeand 
humanity Co guard the memory of the -dead against 
ialse asperaons, become himself a particeps criminisi 
by giving his sanction to a charge which in the very 
face of it carries not the least air of truth i This 
charge is made by an avowed enemy, not from his 
own knowledge, but from hearsay ; and that to6 in 
the most guarded manner ; notwithstanffing which 
suspicioi>s circumstances, Dr. Johnson assumes it aS 
a truth, and forms his deductions from it accordingly.* 
The manner in which he invalidates the answer to ity • 
is most curious, and well worthy of the reader's obser- 
vation i where he says, — " That the improbabSity of 
such a coincidence of thoughts, without communica- 
tion, [still you see taking tlie fact for granted] is not, 
in my opinion, balanced by the anonymous protesta- 
tion prefixed, in which all knowledge of the French 
book is peremptorily disowned." Now the only rea- 
son here assigned for not giving due credit to this 
protestation, is, that it is anonymous ; and in that case- 
we are never to give credit to any of Swift's publica* 
tions, as they were all anonymous, except' his let- 
ter to the earl of On&ad. Bat there is no one who 

has 
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ioB th6 least knowledge of style, thct is not as sorb 
that the Apoiiogy w&s written by Swift^ as if he saw it 
hi his own hand-writing. Or if there were any doubty 
hiS' letter to Tooke proves it beyond all contradiction^ 
Tiva is such an instance of gross prejudice, and want 
f^ canflour, as should make the feader cautious how 
he g^ves a^y credit to the manyother nrisrepreseota-t 
- tions of this great man's character, (Hspersed through-' 
out the work, 

In spe^ng of Siirift's political writings, he says, 
" Buthe was nowemeiging into political controversy ; 
Sot the same year produced the ExammeTf of whichr 
Snift wrote thirty-three papers. In argument he may 
be allowed to have the advant^e, He. but with .re- 
gard to wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers will 
be found equal to those hy which Addison oppoted 
kim." 

Here he has shown a most shameful ignorance of 
his snbject, by saying that Swifl was opposed by Ad- 
dison ; for had he only turned to the bot^s, he 
would have ibund that Addison's last Whig Examiner, 
was published October 12, 171O; and Swift's first 
JE^aminer on the 10th of the following November*. 
So that all this boasted superiority of Addison over 
Swift in this supposed contest, falls to the ground ; 
and I believe the doctor will find it hard to persuade 
the world, that either Addison or any man that ever 
lived, was superiour to Swift in wit. 

On another shining part of Swift's character, he 
makes the following remark. " His disinterestedness 
has been likewise mentioned, &c. He refused, in^ 

* Dr. Johnson, who prided himself on accumcjt U ddtt*, M'fia - 
h^re misled by tmsung to hearsay. N. . ^ ,■ . . 

indeed 
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deed, £&f pounds from lord Oxford, but' he •&«' 
oqited sftowtrd a draught of a thoosUMl upon the 
exchequer, yrWuAi wae iotercepted by the queen's 
death, and which he resigned, u he eayi hiinseli> 
Kttita gemeta, with tnemf a groan." In what ai imvU 
dtoos li^t has he pbced t^ transaction ! But this is 
a oomrooD artifice of roalke, to taXaic bare facta, 
widiout any of the concotnitent ctrcumstanceE, whidi 
may place those facts in a very different point (rfview* 
As they are Gtated here, the inference ta be (brau'n> 
ip, that though Swift rejected the ci^ioi ao paltry a 
aun as that of fifty pounds, he was not proof against 
ao large a bribe as thatof a thousand ; and this aata^ 
rally follows from omitting the ctreamstaacea of tini« 
mod occasion. When lord Oxford presented him vitb 
ft bill ^ fifty pounds, it ivas at an early period of their 
acquaintance, when Swift engaged to employ his pea 
in behalf of tlie meflsuTes of that ministry ; and was 
to be fxMwidered only as an earnest of fiiture gmtifi- 
eations of the same kind, according to his fitture m&. 
rits. We have seen with what i;idigimtioa he rgected 
this intended favour, and what resentment he showed 
at his being thus put on the fbotmg of a hineUng 
writer. He afterward oontiniicd his service for near 
three years without receiving or soliciting any re- 
ward; iind whoi at last the deanery of St. Patrick'* 
was g^ven him, he told lord Oxford " that he ought 
to have been put into ^e clear possesion of it, and 
not be obliged to borrow money, as he hated of all 
things to be in debt, for &e necessary expenoes at^ 
tending his induction to it. Hiselsimwasthestrongw. 
on the ministry for this, as he was not at all indebted 
to them for his prefermeBt, which he owed entirely 
to the friendship of the duke of Ormond., I believe 

aU 
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all the world will allov, that, hud he received -it^ this 
would have been but a poor rewatdfor all hiu long and 
important services ; and had he poshed it, there can 
be no doubt biit that it would have been obtained. 
But finding hia first hint neglected by lord Oxford, 
he scorned to press it any farther ; and the order oa 
the ■ exchequer waa made out without his participar- 
tion, as has been shewn before, under the short ad- 
ministration of lord Bolingbroke. The latter part of 
the sentence — " and which he resigned, as he says 
himself^ mulia gemeru, uiik many a groan" — is 
written in the same spirit with the rest: for it is evi- 
dent from the whole turn of the letter which contains 
this passage, that Swift used this phrase jocosely, 
which the Doctor chooses to take in a serious light, 
and translate literally. It was impossible indeed that 
he could have the least solicitude about it at the time 
this letter was writ, in the year 17'^^) fou^en years 
after he had received the order, which he never 
thought of presenting. For though it is highly pro- 
bable, from the great favour which he then stood in 
with the princess, and the civil reception he met with 
even at St. James's, that upon proper application he 
might have been paid the demand, to which he had 
an equitable right ; yet he scorned to owe Miy obli- 
gation to a minister, of whose measures he so entirely 
disapproved; And that this was his way of thinking 
is fully proved by a letter written to Dr. Sheridan 
about the same time, where he says, " Tell the arch- 
deacon that I never asked for my tliousand pound* 
which he heard I have got; although I mentfaned it 
to the princess the last tiuje I saw her, but I bid her 
tell Walpole I scorned to ask him for it." 
But of all the charges brought against Swift, there 
VOL. ij. G is 



is one of ttw most malignant, natore, which hns nerer 
even been hinted at ty any other ■writer ; and is nt- 
-terly onsupported by any evidence. It is contained 
in the follomng passage :. " Swift was popular awhile 
by another mode of bene6cence. He set aside soma 
hundreds to be lent in small sums to the poor, from 
•five shillings, I think, to fire p(ftinds. He took no 
interest, and only requii-ed that at repayment, a small 
.-fee should be given to the accoinptant; but he re- 
quired that the day bf promised payment should be 
exactly kept. A severe and punctilious temper is iB 
qtialiiied for transactions with the poor ; the day was 
ififten broken, and the loan w«s not repwd. This 
might have been easily foreseen; but for this Swift 
had made nb provision of patience or pity. He or- 
<lered his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor has 
no popular character ; ■ what then was likely to be said 
of him who employs the catchpoll nilder the appear- 
ance of charity ? The . clamour against him was 
kmd, and the resentment of the populace outra- 
geous ; he was therefore fori^d to drop his scheme, 
and own the folly of expecting punctuality from the 
poor." 

Now I do assert, from my own knowledge, that 
there is not one syllable of truth in this whole ac- 
count, from the beginning to the end. I have before 
fihov™ what wise precautions Swift took to prevent 
any diminution of this fund; which were so effec- 
tual, that it held out entire to the hist, and the cir- 
nilfltion of it continued unimpaired, till he was de- 
prived of his understanding; as numbers of families, 
who now live in crfcdit, and who originally owxd their 
establishment to what was borrowed from thatiund, 
can-attest. - From his first setting out in-this passage. 
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'life «a^ haw wiUjIng ^ Doctor wtts to depredate this 
^a^bl? rfwify,. ,»)h^ )k say&^r-f' He eet aside, some 
huQdr^s.to ibe lent 'in jsmall suras to the poor, fro^t 
■fi.ve ^JdjJU^gS} J thifik;^ t<o. liv^e pounds." Some bun- 
xlpedss ff^y ino^n two or three hundred ; had he cpq- 
jN^ted striy of his J^eniQir wrij;ers, he would ha\^ 
ioivp4 that ^he £Ui4 W9S £ve hundred pounds j and 
^3&tit was fentjout, not in amall sunis f^o^l iive shil- 
Jings -19 five pojup<js, ^t from .five pouods to ten. 
jAnd though tjne Pop tor ^as guarded his paltry sum of 
•fisesJjilUngs, with an^-1 think — what apology can l^e 
iO^e ^ cqpJQctucej whiere certai^y was so easily l;0 
^ pbtafne^? As (o th^ cruelty he is cliar^d with to 
Jgii? pgor (jbbtprf, -w^i^^vf r report of that sort may 
^\ie bctep raised 'v). ILpndQp, it certainly never w^s 
^^tiidpfinPabjiq; .but when he ad^, that, op t^s 
account, *' The clamour against him was loud, and 
,thea>^M)ntp(eat of the populace outrageous" — one can- 
)pot jb^^p heiiig astonished at so confident an assertion, 
fl^nsta &ct(rfsuch publiqk rjotoriety: for even the 
-worst ^naligncrspf the pean allow^ that no m^ ever 
|)osses6edthelpveofthe populace to so highadegree; 
and it is -vi^l known in Dublin, that i;k> part of his 
cpoduqt ev^ ^ned him so ipudi popuVcity, as this 
weU deviled, well managed charity. If the Doct9r 
■ had any authority for this gross misreprcse;ntation, he 
ought to have prodiioed it; otherwise the scandal 
may be brought home to himself— the scandal not 
only of attempting to deprive Swift of the merit of 
sucli a noble institution, but by such misrepresentO' 
tion, to place his character in a most odious light.' 

But of all the instances that occur throughout this' 
work, of the strong bias in the Doctor's mind, to 
;jila(» every thing wiUi regard to Swift in the worst 
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light, no one is more remarkable tHan the account he 
gives of the forged letters sent to the queen in the 
■Dean's name, to be found in the following passage; 

■ where speaking of the queen he says — " I know not 
whether she had not, in her turn, some reason for 

^complaint; A letter was sent her, not so mirch en- 

■ treating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, 

■ an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then beg^ng sub- 
scriptions for her poems. To this letter was sub- 

• scribed the name of Swift, mnd it has all the appear' 
' ances of his diction and sentiments ; but it was not 
^written in his hand, and had some little improprieties. 

• "When he was charged with this letter, he laid hold 
of the inaoiiu-atiies, and urged the improbability of 
the accusation ; but never denied it : heshufRfes be- 

■ tween cowardice and veracity, and talks big when he 

■ says nothirig." 

In answer to which, I am tempted to lay before the 
' reader Swift's defence of himself, though set down in 
' a former place; lest it might have escaped his obser- 
vation.. To a letter from his friend Pope, enclosing 

■ one of tliDse forged ones, he makes the following re- 
ply: " As for those three letters you mention, sup- • 
posed all- to be written by me to the queen, on Mrs. 
Barber's account, especially the letterwhich bears my 

' name; I can only say, that the apprehensions one 
may be apt to have of a friend's doing a foolish thing, 

• is an effect of kindness ; and God knows wlio is free 
'from playing the fool some time or other. But in 
'such a degree, as to write to the queen, who has used 

me ill without any cause, and to write in such a man- 
ner as the letter you sent me, and in such a stj4e, and 

■ to have such a zeal for one almost a stranger, and to 
make such a description of a woman, as to prefer her 
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before all mankind ; aiyl to instance it as one of the 
greatest grievances of Ireland, that her majesty haa 
not encouraged Mrs. Barber, a wooUtfndraper's wife- 
declined ill the world, because she has a knack of 
versifying ; was, to su[^ose, or fear, a folly so tran* 
scendant, that no man could be guilty of, who was 
not fit for Bedlam, liwu- know Uie letter you sent 
enclosed is not my hand, and why I should disguise,, 
and yet sign my nanje, is unaccountable.— If the 
queen had not an inclination ta think ill of me, she 
knows me too well to believe in lier o\jn heart that I 
should be such a coxcomb," &c. , 

And in his letter to Mrs. Howard upon the same 
subject, he tlius expresses himself* " I fiqd, from se- 
y&ral instances, that I am under the queen's displea- 
sure; and, as it, is usual among princes, without any 
manner of reason. lam tol4.there were three letters' 
sent to her majesty in relation to one Mrs. Barber, 
who is now in London, and soliciting for a subscrip- 
tion to her poems. It seems the queen thinks that 
these letters were wi;itten by me ; and I scorn to de- 
fend mysetf, even to her majesty, grounding my scorn 
i^n thebpiuioni had of her justice, her taste, and 
good sense; especially when the last of those letters, 
whereof I have just received the original from Mr. 
Pope, was signed with myname : and why I should dis- 
guise my hand, which you know very well, and yet write 
my name, is both ridiculous and unaccountable." 

Now, I appeal to the reader whether it was possible 
for a man to have made a stronger defence against 
sudi a charge. Stronger indeed than was at all pecesr 
saryon the occasion, as it was soon discovered to be a 
trick of some enemy to render him ridiculous ; an4 
iloeeall credit at court; as we find by an answer to the 

. above 
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above letter from lady SixfBeM:, ih'wfech stifi Mtliei 
the Dean with great sprightlineSa. •? Thlhk- 6f iny 
joy to hear yda suspected of foHy ; tiriflk 64 ray plte-v 
Sure rt-h^n i entered the Rat fof yOiif jusiiftationt- 
Ihde^, I .was a little discoiKierted to fiiid Mr. Vep^ 
took the same side ; for I wduM hai'e had ftie man 6f 
*it, the dignified divitie, the Iflsh Drapier have found 
rio friend, biit the silly woman and the coirtifef. . . - r 
Now, to my mortificatibfl, I find »^ body ift- 
clined to thiiik you had no hand in writing the(» 
letters." • - . 

This impotent attack upon the Dftan, we fitld; Was 
stifled in its^Jirth. ' "What shall we say then t&thfeati 
tempt made by Dr. Johnson to revive it at this instance 
of time, in order to \€vd him with the lowes* of* man- 
kind, by three gi-oss imputations, eich of WhitA iS 
utterly incompatible with the whole of his chafactW i 
And these are, no less than folly, falsehood, artd cow-r 
ardice. Folly in the extreme, in supposing bim *o 
write such letters, as could otily reflect disgrace oq' 
himself, without any assignable motive fi>r hisdtring 
so : falsehood of the worst kind, as prevarication 'm 
■* worse than lying; and cowardice In not- daring to 
own what he had done. ' Who is therd that know^ 
any thing of Swift, his utter abhorrence of ivery ^M- 
cies of falsehood ; his courage to speak the tt^th in 
the face of majesty. With the same freedom as before 
the meanest subject ; but must be Shocked at the au- 
dacity of the mail, who darfed to^ay of him— " He 
shuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talk* 
big when he says nothing ?'' . '■ 

The only reasons assigtied by the Doctor for his 
believing that the letters weft really written by Swift, 
are these: 

c,q,-z.-dbvCooyk' 
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: l«t. To this letter wu subscribed the name of 
Swift, and it has all the appearancvs (ff his dictian 
and sentiments. Now I will appeal to any one of t^te 
9oquaiiited with Swift's atyle, whether there ever was 
a invre clumajr unitation attempted, both with r^ard 
to thoughts and expres^on. It bears indeed as Httle 
re^emblanee to his, as one of Overton's woodea 
prints, to the eopper-plate of Hogarth. 

ii. " When he was chained with this letter, ho 
lud hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the improba- 
bitity of the accusation, but never denied it." Th&i ■ 
U to sajr, bttauae Swift does not in express terms say, 
" I did not write those fetters,"— -therefore he does 
not deny it. But his indignation at so base a charge 
')vas too great to answer it only by a simple denial ; to 
his friend Pope he refutes it by such fbrcibfe argii-t 
ments, as ihowed the impossibility of his being ca 
pable of such an egregious piece of folly, unless^ as 
he expresses it, he were fit for Bedlam. " To the 
queen indeed (as he nobly sa^'s) I scorn to defend myi 
self; grounding my scorn upon the opinion I had of 
her justice, her taste, and good sense." 

While the Doctor was maliciously endeavouring to 
£x ike stain of a base prevarication on Switl, he did 
IMrt foresee that the charge- 
Would, like a devilish engine, back recoil 
Up*n himself. MiLxtw, 

For, as it is a received opinion in the world, that 
men judge of others by themselves, there is no one 
who sees so vile an imputation thrown on so exalted 
a character, upon such bad grounds, but will suppose 

the 
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the Doctor capable of acting in that manner himself, 
under similar circumstances *. 
■ . It were a tedious business to follow the DoctOP 
through many other passages equally reprehoisible » 
but by those which I have already exposed, I have 
diown how little credit is to be given to the rest. 
All candid readers of the other Lives written by this 
biographer, will see how enviously he has endeavourd^ 
to depreciate the oharactcrSj or works, of men o£ the 
greatest genius, and to exalt others of little fame. Of 
this he has given a remarkable instance in the very 
next Life to that of Swift, which may be considered 
as an antidote to his poison. What will posterity 
say, when they see the Life of Savage extended 'to 
double the number of pages, occopied* by that of 
Swift ? When they shall find the writings of the one, 
not a line of which will probably desceffd to them, 
highly extolled ; and the works of the immortal Swift, 
either condamned, or slightly praised ? When they 
shall see every art used to palliate tlie actions of one of 
the worst of men-^, and place his character in the 
most favourable light ; and all the ingenuity of malice 
exefted to misrepresent the conduct, and vilify the 
character of one of the best ? But whatever pains the 
Doctor may have taken in drawing ail these portraits 
of our Poets, they will never be considered as like- 

* Alucli as nc may applauil the liunest warmth with which 
5Ir. Sheridfii] hero vjndipntcs ihe insulied P^an ; few ^cii ivitl 
join litm in this severe condcmnitlion of the grave Philologist, 
whose sKirily morality would bear the strictest iuvcstigution. N, 

+ Much miist be allowed for the period of life ill which Dr. 
ilohtiiiiii) wrote the Memoirs of gavagej anJ the ijitimacy of friend- 
ship ill which they had lived. N, 

nesses^ 
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BcBses*; except his own, which he has'wnwarily 
handed .down to future ages, in such strong features, 
that the resemblance never can be doubted. 

In opposition to all the maligners of SwlA, most 
f^ whom were Bucjh— 

As neil/itr iiuw hia Jacult'ua or jirrroa— ^iiaks. 

I shall oppose the testimony of two men, who ««rc 
of his intimate acqudintaiice for more than twenty 
years. Dr. Delany, and Dr. Stopford. The first con- 
eludes his answer to. lord Orrery in the following 



" My lord, when you consider Swift's singular, 
peculiar, ^pd most yari^ted vein of wit, .always in- 
tended rightly, although not always rightly directed j 
delightful in many instances, ^nd salutary even 
where it is most offensive; when you consider hi« 
Ettict truth, his fortitude in resisting oppression and 
arbitrary power ; his fiddity in friendship ; his sin- 
cere love and zeal for religion ; his uprightness in 
making right resolutions, and his steady adherence to 
them : his care cif his church, its choir, its economy, 
and its income ; his attention to all those that 
preached in his cathedral, in order to their amende 
ment in pronunciation and style ; as also his remark- 
able attention to the interest of his successors, prefer- 
ably to his own present emoluments ; his invindblc 
patriotism, even to a country which he did not lovej 
his very various, welldevised, welljudged, and exten- 
sive charities, throughout his life ; and his whole for- 
tune conveyed tf> the $ame Christian purposes at his , 

? Here again wc shall not be singuUir, in entering a protest 
scaiost this very noziitlvc assertion. N. 

^- death J 
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ricii^; duties, from which he could enjoy no h»- 
poar» advantages, or saXislaeticm of any ktn4 i^ thi| 
world. 

*' When you consider hia tranica) and huinoKtos, 
as well as his serious schemes Ibr the prcxnotkm of 
true religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting for 
the first fruits and twentieths, to the unspeakable be- , 
nefit of the established church of Ireland ; and his 
felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occasion t» 
the bulling of fifty new churches in London. 

** All this considered, the character of his life will 
appear like that of his writings, they will both bew 
to be reconsidered, and reexamined with the utmost 
attention ; and will always discover new hjauties and 
excellencies, upon every examination. 

*• They will bear to be considered as the sun, in 
which the brightness will hide the blemishes; and 
whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malig- 
nity, or envy interposes, to cloud, c«- sully his tame, 
I will take upon me to |»t>nounce the eclipse will mtt 
lasf long. 

■ •* To conclude. — No man ever deserved better of 
any country, than Swift did of his. A steady, per^ 
severing, inflexible friend : a wise, a watchful, and a 
faithflil counsellor under many severe trials, and bit- 
ter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of his 
liberty and fortune. He lived a blessing, he died a 
benefactor, and his name will ever live an honour tQ 
Ireland." 

' The other was written in Latin, by Dr. Stopford, 
bishop of Cloyne j a man infepiour to none of his 
time in learning, benevolence, and piety ; adorned 
with all the qualities that constitute the scholar, the 
2 gentleman. 



gOiActoSQ, and the Christian. Swift, on an early 
acquaintance, soon distinguished <so excellent a cha-. 
ricter, took him into lus confidence, became his pa- 
tniti, and never ceased his good (^ces til), from a 
'paAoe &lt6W of the college, he irabed him to that higl» 
ijtak, to ftuited to his merit. The good lHshop> 
/vho always acknowledji^ that be owed every step 
of hi3 preferment entirely to Swift, pmd the following 
. tribute to the memoTy of his deceased friend and 
b«ie{actor, 

*f MSHOBIA JOHATR. SWIFT, S. 



" QUEM vivum ex animo coluit, amico liceat 
fnortaum deAere, ^ue hoc qualicunque fun^ 
BDimere, 

" A. C. 1745 Octobris die IQT obiit Jonatbah 
Swift Decwius Eccl^iea Cathedralis Sancti Patricii 
publioiensis ; vixit aanos septuaginta septem> decern. 
m^Doesj 10 dies. 

*.' Vir ultra quam homini concessum ^detur, 
tnuiipis oniatus virtutibua. Viree ingenii mirandaa 
potiug, quam a quoquam exoptandee; quas exercuit 
prasripui in politicis & poetica. 

" Inco^T^jptus inter pessimos mores ; magni atqu& 
con^BDtis animi; libertatis semper Btudiosis^mus, 
atque i^ostri reipublicEC status, a Gothis quondam sa- 
veator in^tituti, laudator perpetuus, propugnator 
acmimus. CujuS tamen formam, ambitu & lar^^ 
^tione adeo &edatam ut vix nunc dignosci possit, 
fi^us iniUgnabundus plorabat. 

^' Patriae anjore flagrana sortem Hibemiae, q,uoties 
.deflevitl ([uotiea laboranti subvenit ! Testis epistolae 
ill% Qunquam interitura;, quibus, insulam miserS 
H»nteoi, jamque juga ahenea subeuntero, erexit. 
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coniirm8\-it ; impits inimicohim conaUbus fortitef* tiw 
irnctis, prostratis. 

" Privatam si mspicias vitam, cum illo gratias* 
fepores, Mies intcriisse dicas; quibus suavissimfe 
sermones conditi, summo tamen cum decore, irfpote 
cui unicft propositum, quod verum, quod decens, 
amicis & dvibas sais assidu^ commendare. 

'* Nee levior .flagitiorum vindex, fraudes, arhbi- 
tkmem, avantiam, dictis acerrime laceravit, exemplo. 
feilicnter oppressit. 

*' Erga bonos comis, liberalis, pius, commodis 
amicorum anxi^ inserviens ; pro pauperibas semper ' 
sollicitus; quorum egestati in hac urbe mir6 con- 
suluit, pecuni^ mutuo datit infimis artificuih, in 
rats, eSque exigua portione per septimana* repen-: 
denda, unde inulti . paupertati jam succumbentes^ 
sese paulatim expedierunt. 

" Idem, abstinentia? exemplar antiquum, parcS 
atque duritfer rem femiliarem administravit ; quasque 
sibi inutiles spemebat opes, sedulo tamen cDmparatas,' 
^mui hospital! condendfe, moriens magnified lega- 
Tit: ubt idiotae & lunalicl, coUati mlmeris igitari,' 
pife semper tractarentur. 

** Hie vir, tantus, talisque, qui viridis ingaaii 
Tiribus longfe genus humanum superabat, a civibus 
ingratis diu neglectus, magnatum invidiam saepius, 
gratiam vix unquam espertus, triginta duos anno*, 
latuit in HiberniS, nullo ultra decanatum insignitus 
titulo ; quod tamen ilti pro votis accidisse inter- 
amicos constat, quippe cui aemper in oreeratj non. 
tarn referre, quo genere honorum sis omatus, quam 
3 qmbus & inter quos. 

" Tandem senio, atque intoleranifis capitis dolori- 

bus confectus, mente, memoria, sensu paulatim defi- 

cientibus, jamque penitus extincti^- per quatuor 

postremos 
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postremos vitse annos, inta- mcerentes amicos mor- 
tuus vixit ; quem tamen omni laude dignissimum ritfi 
consecrant cfivina ingenii lumina." 

I shall close my account of this extraordinary 
man with laying open one leading part of his charac- 
ter, which may serve as a clew to the whole. He 
was perhaps the most disinterested man that ever 
lived. No selfish motive ever influenced any part 
of his conduct. He loved virtue for its own sake, 
and was content it should be its own reward. Tlie 
means to arrive at rank, fortune, and fame, the three 
great objects, of pursuit in other men, though a& 
thrown in his way, he utterly despised, satisfied with, 
having deserved them. The same principle operated 
equally on the author, as on the man ; as he never 
put his name to his works, nor had any solicitude 
about them, after tliey had once made their appear- 
ance in the world; The last act of his life showed 
how far he made this a rule of conduct, in his choice 
of the charity to which he bequeathed his fortune ; 
leaving it for the support of idiots and lunaticks, be- 
ings that could never know their benefactor. 

Upon the whole when we consider his charact» 
as a man, perfectly free from vice, with few frail- 
ties, and such exalted virtues ; and as an author, 
possessed of such uncommon talents, such an origi- 
nal vein of humour, such an inexhaustible fund of 
v;it, joined to so clear and solid an understanding ; 
when we behold these two characters united in one 
and the same person ; perhaps it will not be thought 
too bold an assertion, to say, that his parallel is not 
to be found either in the history of ancient or mo- 
dem times. 

1784. T. S. 
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ANECDOTES 

OP tnx , ^ 

FAMILY OF SWiFT, 
A mAGMENT. 

WBITT£N BY DtU SWJJtT^ . 

jTTie original Manuscript in liis own hand is lodge! 
iu the University Library of Dublin.] 

X HE femily of the Swifts • was andent in York- 
shire ; 6x>m them descended a noted person, who 
passed under the name of Cavaltero Swiji, a man of 
' wit and humour. He was made an Irish peer by 
i-iag James or king -Cbaries the First, with the titleof ' 
liaron CarlingfoTd-\; but never was in that kingdom. 
Many traditional pleasant stories are related of him, 
which the fiunily planted in Ireland has r«eived 
iirom their parents. This. lord died without issue 
male .; and bis heiress, whether of the first or second 
-desoent, was married to Robert Fielding, esguire/ 
commonly called Handsome Fielding; she brought 
him a considerable estate in Yorkshire, which be 
squandered away, but had no children : the earl of 
Eglington married another c(rfieiress of the same 
family, as he has often tuld me. 

* See the annexed Pedigree. N. 

f Barnmi Smiji, esq. was created viscmmt (not baron) OfCn- 
lingford, by king Charles I, March 20, 1687, and bj his dcath'ia 
1643, S. P. the title twcsmc extinn. N. 
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Another of tke same family was sir Edward Swift, 
well known in the times of the great rebellion and 
usurpation, but I am- ignorant whether he left heirs 
op not. 

Of the other bnmch, whereof the greatest part 
settled in Ireland, tho founder w^s William Swift, 
prebendary of Cantei-bury *, towards the last years 
of queen Elizabeth, and during the reign of king 
James the First.. , He, was a divine of some distinc- 
tion : there is a sermon of his extant, and the title is 
to be seen in the catalogue^ of the Bodleian Library, 
but I never could get a copy, and I suppose it would * 
"now be of little value •^. 

This- William married the heiress of PhHpot, I 
suppose a Yorkshire J gentleman, by whom he got 
'a very considerable estate, which however she kept 
in her own power ; I know not by what artifice. 
She was a capricious, ill-natured, and passionate wo- 
man, of which I have been told' several instances, 
- And it has been a continual tradition in the family, 
'that she absolutely disinherited her only son Thomas^ 
' for no greater crime than that of robbing an orchard 
when he was a boy. And thus much is certain, that 
except a church or chapter lease, which was not re- 
newed, Thomas never enjoyed more than one huh- 
■ dred pounds a year, which was all at Goodrich, fn 
Herefordshire, whereof not above one half is now in 
the possession of a great grandson. 

• William Swift was not prebendary of Caiilerliur)', but rector 
of St. Andrew's In tliat city ; in which preferment he sugceeded 
his father ill 159^. N. ' 

t It was preached Jan. 25, ifiSl, at S(* George's Canterbury, 
ftt the funeral of Sir 'Iliomas Wilson, in Rom. viii. 18; and is 
written much in the style and manner of that age. D. &. 

J More iirobably of Kuul. D. S, 
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His' originBl picture* is now in die hands of Gof/- 
wiit Swift of Dublin, esq. his great grandson, as well 
as that of his wife, who seems to have a good deal of 
the shrew in her oountenance-(- ; whose arms of an 
hdress are -joined with his own ; and by the last he 
seems to have been a person somewhat fantastick ; 
for in these he gives as his device, a dolphm (in those 
days called a Swift) twisted about an anchor, with 
this motto, Festina Itnu. 

There is likewise a aeai with the same coat of 
arms (his not joined with his wife's) which the said 
• William commonly made use of, and this is also 
now in the possesion of Grodwin Swift above-men- 
tioned. 

Hie eldest son Thomas seems to have been a cler- 
gyman before his father's death. He was vicar oi 
Goodrich, in Herefordshire, within a mile or two of 
Ross : he had Hkewise another church living, with 
about one hundred pounds a year in land, as I have 
already mentioned. He built a house on his own 
land in the village of Goodrich, whicli, by the 
architecture, denotes the builder to have b^n some^ 
what whimsical and singular, and very much toward 
a projector. Tlie house is above a hundred years 
old, and still in good repair, inhabited by a tenant of 
the ionale line, but the landlord, a young gentleman. 
Jives upon bis own estate in Ireland. 

This Tliomas was distinguished by his courage, 
as well as his loyalty to king Charles the First, and 
the sutTmngs he underwent for that prince, more 
than any person of his condition in England. Some 

* Drawn in l60S, xt. 57 ; his wife's ia the same year »t. S k 
D. S. 
+ These pictures are itiU projervedin the family. N. 

vol.. 11. H historians 
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historians of those times relate several particulars of 
what he acted, and what hardships he underwent 
for the person and cause of that hlessed martyred 
prince. He was plundered by the Roundheads six-? 
and-tliirty times, some say above fifty. He en- 
gaged his small estate, and gathered all the money 
he could get, quilted it in his waistcoat, got off to 
a town held few the king, where being asked by the 
governor, who knew him well, " what he could do 
for his majesty ?" Mr. Swift said, " he wotJd give 
the king his coat," and stripping it off presented it 
to the governor ; who observing it to be worth little, 
Mr. Swift said, '.' then take my waistcoat:" he bid 
the governor weigh it in his hand, who ordering it 
to be ripped, found it lined with three hundred broad 
pieces of gold, which as it proved a seasonable reliei^ 
must be allowed an extraordinary supply from a pri- 
vate clergyman with ten children, of a small estate, 
so often plundered, and soon after turned out of his 
livings in the church. * 

At another time, being informed that three hun- 
dred horse of the rebel party intended in a vreek to 
pass" over a certain river, upon an attempt against 
the cavaliers, Mr. Swift' having ahead mechanically 
turned, he contrived certain pieces of iron with 
three* spikes, whereof one must always be with the 
point upward ; he placed them over night in the ford, 
where he received notice that the rebels would pass 
early the next morning, which they accordingly did, 
and Iqst two hundred of their men, who were drowned 
or trod to death by the falling of their horses, or torn 
by the spikes. 

* It sliottld be foar. %, 
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His sons, whereof four were settled in Ireland 
(driven thither by their sufferings, and by the death 
of their father) related many other passages, which 
they learned either from tlieir father himself, or from 
what bad been told them by the most credible per- 
sons of Herefordshire, and some neighbouring coun- 
ties j and which some of those sons often told to 
their children; many of which are still remembered, 
but many more forgot. 

fie was deprived of both his church livings sooner 
than most other loyal clergymen, upon account of 
his superiour zeal for the king's cause, and his estate 
sequestered. His preferments, at least tliat of Good^ 
rich, were given to a fanatical saint, who scrupled 
not, however, to conform upon the restoration, and 
Jived many years, I think till after the Revolution : 
I have seen many persons at Goodrich, who knew 
and told me his name, which I cannot now re- 
member. 

The lord treasurer Oxford told the Dean, that he 
had among his father's (sir Edward Harley's) papers, 
several letters from Mr. Thomas Swift writ in those 
times, which he promised to give to the grandson, 
whose life I am now writing; but never going to 
his house in Herefordshire while he was treasurer, 
and the queeii's death happening in three days after 
his removal, tlie Dean wejit to Ireland, apd the earl 
being tried for his life, and dying while the Dean 
was in Ireland, he could never get them. 

Mr. Thomas Swift died in the year l658, and in 
the 63d year of his age: his body lies under the aU.ir 
at Goodrich, with a short inscription. He died 
about two years before the return of king Charljg 
(he Second, who by the recomrpendatioq. of some 
H '2 prelates 
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prelates had promised, if ever Crod should restore 
him, that he would pron)ote Mr. Swift in ^e 
church, and otherwise reward his Eimily, for hia 
extraordinary services and zeal, and persecutions 
in the royal cause: but Mr Swift's merit died with 
himself. 

He left ten sons and three or four daughters, most 
of which lived to be men and women : his eldest 
son Godwin Swifi, of the Inner Temple*, esq. (so 
' styled by Guillim. the herald; in whose book the 
family is described at large) was I think called to 
the bar before the restoration. He married a rela- 
tion of the old marchioness of Ormond, and upon 
that account, as well as his father's loyalty, the old 
duke of Ormond made him his attorney general in 
the palatinate of Tipperary. He had four wives, one 
of which, to the great offence of his family, was 
€X»heires8 to admiral Deane, who was one of the re- 
gicides. Godwin left several children, who have 
all estates. He was an ill pleader, but perhaps 
A little too * dexterous in the subtle parts of the 
law. 

The second son of Mr. Thomas Swi/l was called 
by the same name, was bred at Oxford, and took 
Orders, He married the eldest daughter of Sir ff^l^ 
Ham dAvenant, but died young, and left only one 
^n, who was also called "J^komas, and is now rector 
of Putenham in Surrey. His widow lived long, was 
extremely poor, and in part supported by the fa- 
mous Dr. South;, who had been her husband's inti-. 
mate friend, 

• Of Grays Inn, nol of tie Inner Temple: D. S. 
+ These three words were interlined in the origind, some timo 
after it was first wntten, and were designed by the Doctor to be « 
»necr upan the memory of his uncle, D. S. 



The rest of his sons, as far a? I can coll to'mindj 
^nere Mr, Dryden Swift, called so after the name 
gf his mother, who was a near relation to Mr. Dry- 
den the poet, IfiUiam, Jonathan, and Adam, who 
all lived and died in Ireland; but none of them left 
male issue except Jonatkaiii who beside a daughter 
Idl one son, bom seven months afler his Other's. 
death; of whose life I intend to write a few me- 
morials. 

J- S. 0. D. andD. of St. P , was the only 

9on of Jonathan Swift, who was the seventh or eighth 
son of Mr, Thomas Swift above-mentioned, so emi- 
nent for his loyalty and his sufferings. 

His father died young, about two years after his 
marriage, he had some employments and agencies; 
his death was much lamented on account of his re- 
putation for integrity, with a tolerable good un- 
derstanding. 

He married Mrs. Abigail Erick, of Leicestershire^ 
descended from the most ancient family of the 
Ericks, who deriye their lineage from Erick the 
Forester, a great commander, who raised an army 
to oppoK the invasion of William the Conqueror, 
by jWhom he was vanquished, but afterward em - 
ployed to command that prince's forces ; and in hi$ 
old age retired to his house in Leicestershire, where 
his fiiniily has continued ever^ since, but declining 
every age, and are now in •the condition of very 
private gentlemen *. 

Thi? 

• The family of Brici, which has produced many eminent 
jneit, is atill repcesenud by two respectable branches, ilie Bci/rkkt 
of I>eicester town, and the Herricks of Beaumanor. Of botk 
these branches, distinct pedigrees &nd many curious historical 

aaecdoua 
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This marriage was on both sides very indiscreet, 
for his wife brought her husband little or no for- 
tune; and his death happening so suddenly *, be- 
fore he could make a sufficient establishment for 
his family, his son (not then bom) hath often been 
heard to say, that he felt the consequences of that 
marriage, not only through the whde course of 
his education, but during the greatest part of his 
life. , 

He wa* bom in Dublin, on St. Andrew's day; 
and whee, he was a year old, an event happened ta 
him that seems yery unusual: for his nurse, who 
was a woman of Whitehaven, being under an abso- 
lute necessity of seeing one of her relations, who 
was than extremely sick, and from whom she ex- 
pected a legacy; and being extremely fond of the 
infant, she stole him on shipboard unknown to his 
mother and uncle, and carried him with her to 
Whitehaven, where he continued for almost three 
years. For, when the matter was discovered, his 
•mother sent orders by all means not to hazard a se- 
cond voyage, till he could be better able to bear it. 
The nurse was so careful of him, that before he re- 
turned he had learned to spell; and by the time that 
he was five years old he could read any ch^ter in 
the Bible. 

After his return to Ireland, he was sent at snt 
years old to the school* of Kilkenny, from whence at 
fourteen he was admitted into the university at Dub- 
lin ; where by the ill treatment of his nearest rela- 



atiecdotcs are pvcn in the " Htsrory of Lciceatershiic," vol* 
II. p. 615; vol. HI. p. 1+8. N. 
* tie died at about the age of 36- N. 
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lions, he was so discouraged and sunk in his spirits, 
that he too much neglected some parts of his aca- 
demick studies: for which he had no great relish 
by nature, and turned himself tq reading history and 
poetry: so that when the time came for taking his 
d^ree of bachelor, althoughhe had lived with great 
regularity and due observance of the statutes, he 
was stopped of his degree for dullness and insuffi- 
oency; and at last hardly admitted in a manner, 
little to his credit, whifth is called in that college, 
speciali gratid. And this discreditable mark, as 
I am told, stands upon record in their college re- 
gistiy. 

The troubles then breaking out, he went to his 
mother, who hved in Leicester; and after conti- 
nuing there 'some months, he was r«:eived by sir 
William Temple, whose father had been a great 
fneqd to the family, and who was now retired to his 
house called Moor Park, near Famham in Surrey, 
where he continued for about two years: for he 
happened before twenty years old, by a surfeit of 
fruit, to contract a giddiness and coldness of sto- 
mach, Uiat almost brought him to his grave ; and 
this disorder pursued him with intermissions of two 
or three years to the end of his life. Upon this oc- 
casion he returned to Ireland, by advice of physi- 
dans, who weakly imagined that his native air might 
be of some use to recover his health : but growing 
worse, he soon went back to sir William Temple ; 
with whom growing into some confidence, he was 
often trusted with matters of great importance. 
King William had a high esteem for sir William 
Temple by a long acquaintance, while that gentle- 
man was ambassador and mediator of a general peace 
■ ■ *at 

L,;,-z__lv,C00g[c 
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at Nim^eti. The king soon after his expedition to 
Bngland, visited his old friend c^ten at Sheen, and 
totA his advice in affairs of greatest consequence. 
But sir William Temple, weary of living so near 
London, and resolving to retire to a more private 
scene, bought an estate near Pamham in Surrey, of 
about lOd. a year, urtiere Mr. Swift accompanied 
him. 

About that time a bill was brought into the house 
of commons] for trennial parliaments; against 
which, the king who was a stranger to our con- 
stitution, was very averse, by the advice of somq 
weak people, who persuaded the earl of Portland, 
that king Charles die First lost his crown and life 
by conBenting to pass such a bill. Hie earl, who 
■was a wmA. man, came down to Moor P^rk, by 
his -majesty's orders, to have sir William Temple's 
advice, who said much to show him the mist^e. 
But he continued still to advise the king against 
passing the biH. Whereupon Mr. Swift was sent 
to Kensington with the whole account of the mat- 
ter in writing, to convince the king and the earl 
how ill they were informed. He told the earl to 
■whom he was referred' by his majesty (and gave it 
in writing) that the ruin of king Qiaries the First 
was not owing to his passing the trennial biH, 
which did not hinder him from dissolvmg any par- 
liament, but to the passing another bill, which pn^ 
it out of his power to dissohe rtie pariiament then 
in bang, without the consent of the house. Mr. 
Swift, ivho was wd! versed in English history, al- 
though he was then under twenty-one years crtd, 
gave the king a short account of the matter, bnfe 
a more Isige one to tbeearl of P-orttmd ; but.^aH in 

vain; 

J ..■ ■ ■ 
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tain; for the king, by ill advisers, nas prevailed 
upon to refuse passing the bill*. Iliis was the 6rBt 
time that Mr. Swift had any conVerGe with courts, 
and he told his friends it was the first incident that 
helped to cure him of vanity. The consequence itf 
this wrong step in his majesty was very unhappy ; fiar 
it put that prince under a necessity of introdiuui^ 
those people called whigs into power and employ- 
ments, in order to pacify them. For, although it be 
held a pari of Uie king's prerogative to refuse pasring 
abill, yet the learned in the law think otherv/tse, 
&Dm that expres^on used at the <:»ronation, wherein 
the prkioe obliges himself to consent to all laws, quas 
vuJgus elegerit. 

■ Mr, Swift lived with him (sir William Temple) 
•ome time, but resolving to settle himself in some 
iray ef living, was inclined to take orders. However, 
stthougfa his fortune was very smalt, be had a scm- 
^ of entering into the church merely for support, 
and sir William Temple then being master of the 
rdla in Ireland, offered him mi employ of a4>out 
I Ml. a year in that office; whereupcm Mr. Swift 
told him, that since he had now an <^>port«nity of 
living without being driven into the <^urch for a 

+ This happened » the year l693> wlien ihe bill for twaiiall 
parUaueDtii w&s rejected, not by ihe king, but by the house df 
comuona. That bill wjts intituled, " An Act for the frequent 
calling and meeting of parliamenli" it was passed by the lords, 
Dec. 8, 1693 J and rejected by the l«wtr house. Dee, 25. The 
iBMatw ««ems m 4iav«ai4seii from, " An Act touching free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament;" which passed the com- 
mons, Dec. ♦, 1693 ; was agreed to by the lords, Jan. 5 ; and 
^tfae ToytJ assent withheld, in the usual phrase of Le Hoy s'avi- 
•era, Jan. 25; yet Up. Burnet ha» said, this latter IhII was " re- 
jected by the lords." N. 

maintenance, 
L _ L'.oogic 
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maintenance, he wats recommended to the.'lonl 
-Capel^ then lord deputy, who gave him a prebend; 
in the north, worth about lOOl. a yearj of which 
growing weary in a few months, he returned to 
England^ resigned his living in favour of a friend; 
and continued in sir William Temple's house till the 
death of that great man, who beside a legacy, left 
Itim the care and trust and advantage of publishing 
his posthumous writings. 

Upon this event Mr. Swift removed to London, 
and applied by petition to king William, upon 
the claim of a promise his majesty had made to sir 
William Temple, that he would give Mr. Swift a 
prebend of Canterbury or Westminster. The earl 
of Romney*, who professed much friendship for 
him, promised to second his petition ; but as he was 
an old vicious, illiterate rake, without any sense of 
truth or honour, said not a word to the king. And 
Mr. Swift, after long attendance in vain, thought 
it better to comply with an invitation given him by 
the earl of Berkeley to attend him to Ireland, as his 
chaplain and private secretary; his lordship having 
been appointed one of the lords justices of that king^ 
dcnn* He attended his lordship, who landed near 
Waterford, and Mr. Swift acted as secretary during 
the whole journey to Dublin. But another person 
had so insinuated himself into the earl's favour, 
by telling hlra that the post of secretary was not 
proper for a clergyman, nor would be of any advan- 
tage to one, who only aimed at churcli preferments ; 

* Swift lias liete giyen us an idea of lord Romuey's character 
in a few bictcr wui'ds ; but some allowaDCc ii, in candour, to \m 
nuMie for the disordered «])lccii of the writer, OD a mvst {vrovokin^ 
occasion. K. 

that 
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tfiat his lordship, after a poor apology, gave tfia£ office 
to the other. 

In some months the deanery of Deny fell vacant ; 
and it was the earl of Berkeley's turn to dispose ofit.- 
Yet things were so ordered, that the secretaryliaving^ 
received a bribe, the deanery was disposed of to 
another, and Mr. Swift was put off with some other 
church livings not worth above a third part of that 
rich deanery ; and at this present not a sixth. The 
excuse pretended was his being too young, although 
he were then thirty years old. 



' Cert^ate of Dr. Swifi''s Degree ; taken at Dablint 
and sent to Oxford*. 

** Omnibus quorum interest salutem. Noa prae- 
positus sociique seniores Collegii Sacro-sanctae et 
Individuae Trinitatis juxta Dublin, testamur Jonathan 
Swift, die decimo quinto Februarii l685, gradum 
baccalaureatfis in artibus suscepisse, preestito prius 
fidelitatis erga re^am majestatem juramento. Quod 
de predicto testimonium, subscriptls singulorura 
nominibus et coUagii sigillo quo in hisce utimur, 
confirmandum curavimus. Datum die tertio Mail 
1693- 

Robert Huntington, Pra^os. L. S. 

St. George AsJie. 

Richard Reader. 

George Brown. 

Benjamin Scroggs. 

* £Ktract»l from the congregation book by tbe Rev. Mr. Fiancu 
Wise, B. D. keeper of the archives of the university of Oxford 
and F. S. A. communicated by Richard Rawliiisun, LL. D. aud 
F. R. et Ant. S. V. P. 

Quibus, 

L,-z .IvXiOOglC 
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■ Qnibus in venerabiti congr^iatiEtne nu^^onisi. 
regenttum 14 die Junit 1693, habiti publicatii Jona- 
thsn Swift (gratis priua petita et coocessd) ad sun- 
dem gradum, statum, et dignitatem, sdoiiisus fiiit 
a^nid Oxonieoses, quibufi insignituE erat apud sas/k 
Dubliniisises. 
" 10 Nov. 1758. 

Vera copia, Jonathan Swift, M. A. 

Etc. Rawlinson, Hart Hall, Jitiy 5, 16^. 



Lib. Convoeat. ah anno l683 ad ann. l6g5. 

4Julii 1692. Whereas Thomas Swift, 4 com- 
plete Bachelor of Arts of the university of Dublin 
9nd now of Baliol, has been incorporated and ad- 
mitted to the same degree in the university, nnca 
which time he hath performed all the exerciaes re* 
quired by the statutes for the taking the de^;ree of 
Master of Arts, saving only that of detennioing m 
Lent, which he humbly prays may by the fevour (^ 
. the University be dispensed wiib, in re^rd the eseT'* 
<^ cannot be done at this time of the year, and iit will 
be of some concern to ham to be admitted to be a can- 
didate for the de^ee of Master of Arts this term ) 
And whereas Jonath»i Swift, a complete Bachelor 
of Arts in the university of Dublin, and now of Hart 
Hall, being under the same circumstances, and peti- 
tioning for the same favour : We, according to the 
power of the Chancellor ddegated. to us in that 
behalf, do hereby give oiu* consent, that both their 
requests be communicated to the Heads of House^ 
5 and 
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l£d|Vopo6edinCon.-ocatton. Given under oar hands 
tBid seals the [fourth day] of July i6g2. 

Jonathan Edwards, Vicecauc. 

Fitzherbert Adams. 

Ra. Ba^urst. 



Db. SWIFT'S WILL.' 

In the name of GOD, ^men. I Jonathan Swift, 
Doctor in divinity, and Dean ' of the cathedral 
church of St. Patrick, DubHn, being at this present 
of sound mind, although weak in body, do here 
make my last will and testament, hereby revoking all 
my former wills. 

Imprimis. I bequeath my soul to God, (in hum- 
ble hopes of his mercy through Jesus Christ) and 
my body to the earth. And I desire that my body 
may be buried in the great msle of the said cathedral, 
on the south side, under the pillar next to the 
monument of primate Narcissus Marsh, three days 
after my decease, as privately as possible, and at 
twelve o'clock at night, and that a black marble 
of feet square, and seven feet from the 

ground, fixed to the wall, may be erected, with the 
following inscription in large letters, deeply cut, and 
strongly gilded *. 

Item : 1 give and bequeath to my executors, all 
my worldly substance, of what nature or kind so- 
ever (except such part thereof as is herein after 
particularly devised) for the following uses and pur- 
poses, that is to say, to the intent that they, or the 

* See th« qiitoph in vol. I. 

survivors 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOg[C 
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Kjirivors or survivor of them, his executors, or ad- 
ministrators, as soon as conveniently may be after 
my death, shall turn it all into ready money, and 
lay out the same in purchasing lands of inheritaiit» 
in fee simple, situate in any province in Ireland, ex- 
cept Connaught, but as near to the city of Dublin. 
as conveniently can be found, and not incumbered 
with, or subject to any leases for lives renewable, 
or any terms, for years longer than thirty-one : and 
I desire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds ster- 
ling, out of the atmual profits of such lands, when 
purchased, and out of the yearly income of my said ■ 
fortune, devised to my executors, as aforesaid, un- 
til such purchase shall be made^ shall be paid tp 
Rebecca Dingley, of the city of Dublin, spinster, 
during her life, by two equal half-yearly payments, 
00 the feasts of All Saints, and St, Philip and St, 
tJacob, the first payment to be made on spch of the 
said feasts as shall happen next after my death. And 
that the residua of the yearly profits of the said lands, 
when purchased, and until such purchase be' made, 
the residue gf the yearly income and interest of my 
said fortune devised as aforesaid, to my executors, 
phall be laid out in purchasing a piece of land situ- 
ate pear Dr. Steevens's hospital, pr jf it canjiot be 
there had, somewhere in or near the city of Dublin, 
large enough for the purposes herein after mentioned, 
and in building thereon an hospital large enough 
for the reception of as many idiots and lunaticks 
as tfie annual income of the said lands and worldly 
substance shall be sufficient to m^ntain : and I de- 
sire that thp said hospital may be called St. Patrick's 
Hospital, and may be built in such a manner, that 
another building may be added unto it, in case the 
1 endowip^Pt 
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en&wment thereof shall be enlarged; so that the 
additional building may make the whole edifice re-. 
gular and complete. And my farther will and de-r 
sire is, that when the said hospital shall be built, 
the whole yearly income of the said lands and estate 
shall, for ever after, be laid out in providing vie-* 
tuals, clothing, medicines, attendance, and atl other 
cecessaries for such idiots and lanaticks, as sh^l be 
received into the same; and in repairing and enlarg- 
ing the building from time to time, as there may be 
occasion. And, if a sufficient number of idiots and 
lunaticks cannot readily be found, I desire that 
incurables may be taken into the said hospital to 
supply such deficiency : but, that no person, shall be 
admitted into it, that labours under any infectioua 
disease : and that all such idiots, lunaticks, and incur- 
ables, as shall be received into the said hospital, shall 
constantly live and residf .therein,--'as well iii the 
night as in the day; and that* the salaries of agents, 
receivers, officers, servants, and atteiidants, to be 
employed in the business of the smd hospital, shall 
not in the whole exceed one-^flh part of the clear 
yearfy income, or re\'enue thereof. And, I farther 
desire that my executors, the survivors or -survivor 
of them, or the heirs of such, shall not have powar 
to demise' any part of the said lands so to be pur* 
(^ased as aforesaid, but with content of the lord 
primate, the lord high chancellor, the lord archbishop 
of Dublin, the Dean of Christchurch, the Dean of St. 
Patrick's, the physician to the state, and. the sur- 
geon general, all for the time being, or the grester 
part of them, under their hands- in writing; and that 
no leases of any part of the said larids shall ever 
Jjc made other than leases for years not exceetMng 
thirty-<Mie, 
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thirty-one, in possession, and not in reversion ot 
remainder, and not dispunishable of waste. Whereon 
shall be reserved the best and most improved rents, 
that can reasonably and moderately, without racking 
the tenants, be gotten for the same, without iine. 
Provided always, and it is my will and earnest desire, 
that no lease of any part of the said lands, so to be 
purchased as afor^aid, shall ever be made to, or in 
trust for, any person any way concetned in the exe- 
cution of this trust, or to, or in trust for, any person 
any way related or allied, either by consanguinity or 
affinity, to any of the persons who shall at that time 
be concerned in the execution of tiiis trust: and 
that, if any leas^ shall happen to be made contrary 
to my intention above expressed, the same shall be 
atterly void and of no e^ct. And, I iarther desire 
until the charter herein after mentioned be obtained, 
tttj executors, or the survivor or survivors of them, 
his heirs, executors, or administrators, shall not act 
in the ^ecution of this trust, but with the consent 
and approbation of the said seven additional trustees, 
ex the greater part of them, under thdr hands in 
writing, and shall^ with such consent and approba- 
tion as aforesaid, have power from time to tinje, to 
make rules, orders, and regulations, for the govern- 
ment and direction of the said hospital. And, I 
toake it my request to my stud executors, that they 
may in convenient time, ^ply to bis majesty for a 
rfiarter to incorporate them, or such of them as shall 
be then living, and the said additional trustees-, for 
the better management and conduct of this charity, 
vith a power to purchase lands ; and to supply by 
election, such vacancies happening in the corpora- 
tion, as shall not be supplied by succession, and sudi 

other 
L, -. f, Google 
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Other powers as may be thought expedient for the 
due execution of this trust, accotding tomy intention 
herein before expressed. And, when such charter 
shall be obtained, I desire that my executors, or the 
survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs of sudi 
survivor, may convey, to the use of such cCBTporation, 
in fee simple, for the purposes aforesaid, all sudi 
lands and tenements, as shall be purchased in man- 
ner above-mentioned. Provided always, and it is my 
will and intention, that my executors, until the said 
charter, and afterwards the corporation, to be here- 
by incorporated, shall out of the yearly profits of 
the said lands when purchased, and out of the yearly 
income of my said fortune devised to my executors 
as aforesaid, until such purchase be made, have 
.power to reimburse themselves for all such sums of 
their own money, as they shall necessarily cxpeml 
in the execution of this trust. And that, until the 
said charter be obtained, all acts which shall at 
any time be done in the execution of this trust by 
the greater part of my executors then living, with,. 
the consent of the greater part of the said additional 
trustees under their hands in writing, shall be as 
valid and efiectual, as if all my executors had cori- 
curred in the same. 

hem : Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the 
tithes of the parish of EfFernock, near Trim, in the 
county of Meath, for two hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling : I bequeath the said tithes to the vicars of 
Laracor, for the time being, that is to say, so long 
as the present episcopal religion shall continue to 
be the national established fuilh and profession in 
this kingdom: but, whenever any' other form of 
Christian religion shall become the establishal faith 
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in this kingdom, I leave the said tithes of EilemodL 
to be bestowed, as the profits come in, to the poor of 
the said parish of I^aracor, by a weekly proportion, 
and by Buch other rfficere as may »i»en. hflfe the 
power of distributing charities to the poor o£ the ^d 
perish, while Christianity under any shape shall be 
tolerated among us, still excepting professed jewsj 
atheists, and infidels. 

Item : Whereas I have some leases of certain 
houses in Kevin's-street, near the deaneiy-house, 
built upon the Dean's ground, and one o^er house 
now inhabited by Henry Land in Deanery lane, 
alias Mitre alley, some of which leases are let ibr 
forty-one years, ot forty at least, and not yet half 
expred, I bequeath to Mre. Martha Whiteway, my 
lease n- leases of the said houses ; I also bequeath 
to the said Martha, my lease of forty years, of Grood- 
roan's Holding, for which I receive ten pounds per 
annum ; which are two houses or more lately built ; 
I bequeath also to the said Martha, the sum of three 
. himdred pounds sterling, to be paid her by my exe- 
cutors out of my ready money, or bank bills, imme- 
diately after my death, as soon as the executors meet 
I leave, moreover, to the said Martha, my repeating 
gold watch, my yellow tortoiseshell snufF-box, and 
her choice of ft>ur gold rings, out of seven which I 
now possess. ^ 

Item : I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swifl, alias Har- 
rison, daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold 
watch made by Qiiare, to whom also I give my 
Japan writing desk, bestowed to me by my lady 
Worsley, my square tortoiseshell snuiFbox, richly- 
lined and inlaid with gold, given to me by the rig^t 
honourable Henrietta, now countess of Oxford, and 
a- ' L . ,=.C.oo^;;ltt*'« 
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th6 6eal:itrith a pegasus, given to me by the ooiintesi 
ofGran^l}^. 

Item: I bequeath to Mr. FfoIIiot Wbitewayi 
eldest son of the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to 
be an at*6rney, the sum of sixty pounds, as also fivt 
pounds to be laid out in the purchase of such lav* 
books as the honourable Mr. Justice Lyndsay, Mr. 
Stannard, or Mr. M'AuIay shall judge proper for 
him. 

Uem : I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway, young- 
«t son of the said M^tha, who is to be brought up 
a surgeon, the sum of one hundred ])o»rds, in order 
to qualify him for a surgeon, but under the direc- 
tion of his mother: which said sum of one hundred 
pounds is to be paid to Mrs. Whiteway, in behalf of 
her said son John, out of the arrearswhich shall be 
due to me from my church livings (except those of 
the deanery tithes, which are now let to the rev. 
Doctor Wilson) as soon as the said arrears can be 
paid to my executors. I also leew the said John fiv* 
pounds to be laid out in buying such physical or 
chirut^cftl books, as Doctor Grattan and Mr. Ni- 
chols shall think fit for liirn. 

hem : I bequeath to Mrs. Ann Ridgeway, now 
in my family, the profits of the leases of two houses 
let to idtin Cownly, for forty years, of which only 
eight or nine are expired, for which the said Cownly 
payeth me nine pounds sterling for rent, yearly. I 
also bequeath to the said Anne, the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling, to be paid her by my execu- 
tors in SIS. weeks after my decease, out of whatever 
mortey or bank bills I may possess when I die ; as 
rfso three gold rings, the remainder of the seven 
abov^-mentioned, aft?r Mrs. Whiteway hath made 
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her dicBoe of four : and all my small pieces, of plate 
not exceeding in weight one ounce and one third part 
of an ounce. 

Item : I bequeath to my dearest friend Alexander 
Pope of Twickenham, esq. my picture in minia- 
, ture, drawn by Zinck, of Sobert late Evl of Ox- 
ford. 

. Item : I leave to Edward now Earl of Oxford, my 
seal of Julius Caesar, as also another seal, supposed 
to be a young Hercules, both very choice antiques, 
and set in gold ; both which I choose to bestow to 
the said earl, because they belonged to her late most 
excellent Majesty queen Anne, of ever glorious, im- 
mortal, and truly pious memory, the real nursing 
mother of her kingdoms. 

Item : I leave to the reverend Mr. James Stopford, 
vicar of Kmglass, my picture of king Charles the 
First, drawn by Vandyck, which was given to me by 
the said James ; also, my large picture of birds, 
which was given to me by Thomas earl of Pembroke. 
Item: I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Robert 
Grattdn, prebendary of St. Audoen's, my gold bot- 
tlescrew, which he gave me, and my strong box, on 
condition of his giving the sole use of the said box to 
his brother Dr. James Grattan, during the life of the 
said Doctor, who hath more occasion for it, and the 
second best beaver hat I shall die possessed of. 

Item: I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan,, prebendaty 
of Clonmethan, my silver box in which the freedom 
of the city of Cork was presented to me j in which 
I desire the said John to keep the tobacco he usually 
cheweth, called p^^il. 

Item : I bequeath all my horses and mares to the 
reverend Mr. John Jackson, vicar of Santiy, toge- 
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ther with all my horse furniture : lamenting that I had 
not credit enough with any chief governor (since the- 
change of times) to get some additional church pre- " 
ferment for so virtuous and worthy a gentleman. I 
also leave him my third best beaver hat. 

Item : I bequeath to the reverend Doctor Francis 
Wilson, the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the 
earl of Clarendon's History in three folio volumes, 
and my best Bible j together with thirteen small Per- 
sian pictures in the drawing-room, and the small sil- 
ver tankard given to me by the contribution of Some 
friends, whose names are engraved at the bottom o( 
the said tankard. 

Item : I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the ena- 
melled silver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by,' 
^ven tome by his excellent lady, and the half-length' 
picture of the late countess of Orkney in the drawing- 
room. 

Item : I bequeath to Alexander M'AuIay, esq. tlie 
gold box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin 
was presented to me, as a testimony of the-esteem and 
love I have for him on account of his great learning,- 
fine natural parts, unaffected piety and benevolence,' 
and his truly honourable zeal in defence of the legal- 
rights of the clergy, in opposition to all their unpro- 
voked oppressors. 

Item : I bequeath to Deane Swift, esq. my large 
silver standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand-bot and bell of the same metal. 

Item: I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Barber, themedaT 
of queen Anne and prince George, which she formerly 
■gave me. 

hem : 1 leave to the reverend Mr. John Worrall, 
my best beaver hat. 
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/(e* .- I bequeath to the reverend Doctor Patrick 
Delany my medal of queen Anne in silver, and on 
the reverse the bishops of England kneeling before 
her most sacred majesty. 

Item : I bequeath to the reverend Mr. James King, 
jwebendary of Tipper, my large gilded med»l of king 
Charles the First, and on the reverse a crown of 
ipartyrdom with other devices. My will, nevertheless, 
is, that if any of the abovementioned l^atees should 
die before me, that then, and in that case, the res- 
pective legacies to them bequeathed, shall revert 
tp myself, and become agwi subject to my diB-> 
posal. 

Item ; Wliereas I have the lease of a field in trust 
for me, commonly called the Vineyard, let to the re- 
verend Doctor Francis Corbet, and the trust declared 
. by the said Doctor; the said field, with some land 
on this side of the road, making in all about three 
acres, for which I pay yearly to the Dean and chapter 
ofSt.Patrick's****. 

Whereas I have built a strojig wall round the said 
piece of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced oa 
the south aspect with brick, which cost me above six 
hundred pounds sterling : and, likewise, ^inother 
piece of ground as aforesaid, of half an acre, adjoin- 
ing the burial-place called the Cabbage-garden, now- 
tenanted by William Wliite, gardener : my will is, 
that the ground enclosed by the great wall may be 
•old for the remainder of the lease, at the highest. 
price my executors can get for it, in belief and hopes, 
thqt the sa^ price will exceed three hundred pounds 
at the lowest value ; fur which my successor in thQ 
deaner)' stiall have the first refi^ ; and, it is ray ear-^ 
nest desire^ that t^ie succeeding Deans ai?d chaptec^ 
o,.„..Coogf?y 
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may preserve the said vineyard and piece of land ad- 
joining, where the said White now liveth, so as to 
be always in the hands of the succeeding Deans dur- 
ing their office, by each Dean lessening one-iburth of 
the purchase money to each succeeding Dean, and for 
no more than the present rent. 

And I appoint the honourable Robert Lindsay, one 
of the judges of the court of Common Pleas ; Henry 
Singleton, esq., prime seijeant to his majesty ; the 
reverend' Doctor Patrick Delany, chancdior of St. 
Patrick*s ; the reverend Doctor Francis Wilson, pre- 
bendary of Kilmactolway; Eaton Stannard, esq., re- 
cordw of ihe city of Dublin ; the revwend Mr. Robert 
Gratta'n, prebendary of St. Audoen's ; the reverend 
Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of Clonmethan ; the 
reverend Mr. James Stopford, vicar of Finglass; the 
reverend Mr. James King, jx^bendary of Tipper ; 
and, Alexander M'Aulay, esq; my .executors. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, and published and declared this as my last 
Will and Testament, this third day of May, one 
thousand seven hundred and forty. 

JoNAtHAN Swift. 

Signed, sealed, and published,})^ the ahwe~ 
ruxmed Jonathan Swifi, in Presence 
of Vtf who have subseribed our 
names in his Presence. 

3o. Wynne. 
Jo. Hoehfbrt. 
WiUian Dunkiiu 
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CHARACTER 



DOCTOR SWIFT, 



AFTER HIS DEATH, 



October Zl, 1745. 

On Saturday last died, at the deanery 

house in Kevin Street, , 

The Rev. JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D, 

Dean of St. Patrick'Sj, Dublin: , 

The_greatest genius that this or perhaps any other age 

or natiqn ever produced. 

His indefatigable application to study in his earlier 

days, induced a total deprivation of his 

understanding, in which state he has 

continued for some years past. 

His writings. 

Which must be admired as long as the English 

language continues to be understood. 

Are remarkable for a vein of wit and humour. 

Which runs through the whole of them without 

exception, and which is liot to be met with 

in those of any other author. 

,. . .His 
L, ,. f.L.oogIc 
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His satire, though poignant, was intended rather to 

reform than ridicule ; 

His manner was ever easy and natural; 

His thoughts new and pleasing; 

His style chaste and polished ; 

His verse smooth and flowing. 

In his private character hewas.no less excellent: 

His conversation was alway6 pleasant and agreeable; 

He was pious without hypocrisy. 

Virtuous without austerity, 

And beneficent without ostentation. 

As he Joved his country. 

So he was ever watchful of its interest. 

And zealous to promoteit. - 

No wonder then. 

That with these qualifications and endowment, 

He became the delight of his countrymen, 

And the admiration of foreigners. 

In short, it may mth justice be said. 

That he was a great and good man. 

An honour to his country, and to human nature. 
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CHARACTER 

SWIFT'S WRITINGS, 

BY DR. JOHNSON. ' 



W HEN Swift is considered as nn author, it is just 
to estimate his powers by their effects. In. the reign 
of queen Anne he turned the stream of popularity 
against the whigs, and must be confessed to have dic- 
tated for a time the political opinions of ^e English 
nation. 'In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppression; and showed that .wit 
confederated with trudi, had such force as authority 
was unable to resist. He said truly of himself^ that 
Ireland " was his debtor." It was from the time when 
he b^n to patronize the Irish, that they may date 
their riches and prosperity. He taught them first to 
know their own interest, their weight, and their 
ftr^ngth, and gave them spirit to assert that equality 
with their fellow subjects, to which they have ever 
since been making vigorous advances, and to claim 
those rights which they have at last established. Nor 
can they be charged with ingratitude to thdr benefac- 
tor j for they reverenced him as a guardian, and 
ob^ed him as a dictator. 

,,,,.. In 
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Id his works he has ^ven very different specimens 
both of sentiments and expression. His " Tale of 
a Tub" has little resemblapce to his other p-eces. It 
exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copious- 
ness of linages, and vivacity of diction, such as he afr 
terward never possessed, or never exerted. It is of 
a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be conn- 
dered by itself; what is true of that, is not true of 
any thing else which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
easy language, which rather trickles than flows. His 
delight was in simplicity. That he has in his works 
no metaphor, as has been s^d, is not true ) but his few 
metaphors seem to be received rather by necessity than 
choice. He studied purity ; and though perhaps all 
tiis strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that 
solecisms can be found; and whoever depends on his 
authority may generally conclude himself safe. His 
sentences are never too much dilated or contracted ; 
and it will not be easy to find any embarrassment in 
the complication of his clauses, any inconsequence in 
his connexions, or abruptness in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, 
or variegated by fer sought learning. ■ He pays no 
ooort to the passions; he excites neither surprise nof 
admiration; he always understands himself ; and his 
readers always understand him : the peruser of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge; and it will be suffi- 
cient that he is acquainted with common w(»ds. and 
common things; he is neither required to nioimt 
eleviMions, nor to explore profundities ; his passagie i*. 

always 
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always on a level, along solid ground, without asperi- 
ties, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was* 
Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained he ' 
deserves praise. For purposes merely didactick, when 
something is to be ^old that was not Jtnown before, • 
it is the best mode ; but against that inattention by 
Which known truths are sutiered to lie neglected, it 
makes no provision; it instructs, but does not per' 
Buade. 

By his political education he was associated with 
tlie whigs ; but he deserted them when they deserted 
their principles, yet without running into the contrary 
extreme; he continued throughout his life to retain 
the disposition which he assigns to the " Church of 
England man," of thinking commonly with the whigs- 
of the state, and with the tories of the church. 

He was a churcliinan rationally zealous ; he de- 
sired the prosperity, and maintained the honour, of 
the clergy; of the dissenters he did not wish to in- 
fringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroaoh- 
ments. 

To his duty as Dean he wrs very attentive. He 
managed the revenues of his church with exact eco- 
nomy ; and it is said by Delany, that more money was, 
under his direction, laid out in repairs, than had ever 
fcefen in the same time since its first erection. Of 
his* choir he was eminently careful ; and, thongh he 
neither loved nor understood -musick, took care that 
all the singers were well qualified, admitting none 
withou't the testimony of skilful judges. 

In "his- church he restored the practice of \veekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental elements 
in-ih'e most solemn and devout manner with his own 
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,hand. He came to church every morning, jMvached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the evening 
anthem, that it might not be negligently performed. . 

He read the service " rather with a strong, 
nervous voice, than in a graceful manner ; his voice 
was sharp and high toned, rather than harmonious.** 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to ex- 
cel in preaching; but complained, that, from the 
time of his political controversies, " he could only 
preach pamphlets." Thw censure of himself, if judg- 
ment be made from those sermons which have been 
printed, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great 
measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wish- 
ing to seem better, he delighted in seeming worse than 
he was. He went in London to early prayers, lest 
he should be seen at church ; he read prayers to his 
servants every morning with such dexterous secrecy, 
that Dr. Delany was six months in his house before 
he knew it. He was not only careful to hide the good 
which he did, but willingly incurred the suspicion of 
evil which he did not. He forgot what himself had 
formerly asserted, that hypocrisy is less mischievous 
than open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for 
his honour, lias justly condemned this part of hia 
charactel". 

The person of Swift had not many recommenda- 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which 
though he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, 
did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance 
of gayetj. He Bubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laughter. 

To 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOg[C 
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To his (iomesticks he w^ naturally rongh ; and ft 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of mi-' 
nute attention which his works discover, must have 
been a master that few could beai". That he was dis- 
posed to do his servants good, oh important occa- 
rions, is no great mitigation ; benefttction can be but 
rare, and tyrannick peevishness is perpetual. He 
did not spare the servants of others. Once when he 
dined along with the earl of Orrery, he said of one that 
waited in the room. " That man has, since we sat 
down to table, committed fifteen faults." What the 
feults were, lord Orrery, from whom I heard the 
story, had not been attentive enough to discover. 
My number m^iy perhaps not be exact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and offensive 
parsimony, without disguise or apology. The prac- 
tice of saving being once necessary, became habitual, 
and grew first ridiculous, and at last detestable. But 
his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, was 
never suffered to encroach upon his ^nrtue. He was 
frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle ; and if 
the purpose to which he destined his little accumula- 
tions be remembered, with his distribution of occa- 
sional charity, it will perhaps appear, that he only 
liked one mode of expense better than another, and 
saved merely tliat he might have something to give. 
He did not grow rich by injuring his successors, but 
left both Laracor and the Deanery more valuable 
- than he found them. — With all this talk of his covet- 
ousness and generosity, it should be remembered, 
that he was never rich. The revenue of his deanery 
was not much more than seven hundred a year. 

His beneficence was not graced vwth tenderness or 

avility ; he relieved mthout pity, and assisted with- 

c,,,-z.-.b...Coog[cOut 
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tnit kindness ; so that those who were fed by him 
could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at 
B time, and therefore alm^s stored his podtet with 
ccuns of (liferent v^ue. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himself, without soiEcienily consi- 
dering, that angularity, as it implies a contempt ot 
the general practice, is a kind (^ defiance which justly 
provokes the hostility of ridicule; he, therefore, who 
indulges peculiar habits, is worse than others, if he 
be not better. 

In ^e intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his 
disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought 
himself injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the 
freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his fro- 
licks, was resented or repressed. He predominated 
over his companions with very high ascendency, and 
probably would bear none over whom he could not 
predominate. To give him advice was, in the style 
of his friend Delany, " to venture to speak to him." 
This customary superiority soon grew too delicate for 
truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed 
himself to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a 
style of arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades. 
This authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocula- 
rity ; but he apparently flattered his own arrogance 
\)y an assumed imperiousness, in whl<^ he was ironical 
only to the resentful, and to the submissive suffi- 
ciently serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted 
fndoin^what he knew hims^f to do well ; he wits 
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therefore captivated by the respectful silence of i 
steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of taltirig 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he had spoken a rai- 
nute, to give room by a pause for any other speaker. 
Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, 
and knew the minutes required to every common 
operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently in his letters* 
an affectation of familiarity with the great, an ambi- 
tion of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by the 
n^Iect of diose ceremonies which custom has esta- 
blished as the barriers between one order of society 
and another. This transgression of regularity was by 
himself and his admirers termed greatness of soul. 
But a great mind disdains to hold any thing by cour- 
tesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawful claim- 
ant may take away. He that encroaches on another's 
dignity, puts himself in his power; he is either re- 
pelled with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency 
and condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his letters 
can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was not a 
man to be either loved or envied. He seems to have 
wasted life in discontent, by the rage of neglected 
pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied desire. He 
is querulous and fastidious, arrogant and malignant; 
he scarcely speaks of himself but with indignant la- 
mentations, or of others but with insolent superiority 
when he is gay, and with angry contempt when he is 
gloomy. From the letters that passed between him 
■and Pope it might be inferred that they, witii Arbuth- 
not and Gay, had engrossed all the understanding and 

virtue 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOgk' 
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virtue of mankind ; that their merits iilled the world; 
or that there was no hope of more. They show the 
^ involved in darkness, and shade the picture with 
'sullen emulation. 

. Wlien the Queen's death drove him into Ireland, 
he might be allowed to r^ret for a time the intercep- 
tion of his views, the extinction of his hopes, and his 
ejection from gay scene*, .important emplojrment, and 
^lendid friendships; but wh?n time had enabled rea- 
son to prevail over .vexation, the complaints, which at 
first were natural, became ridiculous because they 
were useless. But querulousness was now grown ha - 
bitual, and he cried out when he probably had ceased 
to feel. His reiterated wailings persuaded Bolingbroke 
that he was really willing to quit his deanery for an 
English parish; and Bolingbroke prbouted an ex- 
change, which was rqected; and Swift still retained 
the pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analyzing his 
character, is to discover by what depravity of intel- 
lect he took .delight in revolviiig ideas, from which al- 
most every other min'd shrinks with disgust. The 
ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit the 
imagination; but what has disease, deformityj and 
filtii, upon which the thoughts can be allured todwell? 
Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind was not 
much tainted with this gross corruption before his 
long visit to Pope. He does not consider how he 
degrades his hero, by making him at fifty-nine the 
pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malignant in- 
fluence of an ascendant mind. But the truth is, 
that Gulliver had described his Yahoos before tiie 
visit; and he that had formed those images had 
nothing filthy to learn. 

VOL, n. K In 
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In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is nrt 
much upon which the critick can exercise l^is powers. 
They are often humorous, almost always fight, and 
have the qualities which recommend su^ composi'' 
tions, easiness and gayety. They aife, fot the most 
part^ what their author intended. The diction is cor- 
rect, the numbers are smooth, and the rhitnes exact, 
Inhere seldom occurs a hard labouted egression, or a 
redundant epithet;, all tus verees exemplify his own 
definition- of a good style, they consist*©/ **■ proper 
words in proper places^" 

To divide this collection into' dasses, and show how 
some pieces are gross, and some are trifling, will be to 
tell the reader What he knows already, aod to find 
faults of which the author could not he ignorant^ 
who certainly wrote not often to his judgment, but his 
humour.. ! - 

It was said, in a preface to one of the Irish editions^ 
that Swift bad never been knpwn to take a single 
thought from any writer, aneient or modern. This- 
13 not literally triie ; but perhaps no weiteb cas 

- BASILY BE FOUND THAT HAS BOKROWBD SO LITTLE,. 
OH THAT, IN ALL HIS EXCSLLBNCIES AND ALL HIS 
DEFECTS, HAS 30 WELL MAINTAINED HIS CLAIM TO 
SE COXSIDEBED AS ORIGINAI..- 
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PKOU M&. MOMCK-B^BKELEY S INQUIRY INTO THE 
LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. 



1 HE pnncipal charges that are stated as affecting 
the character of- Swift a;e as follows : His jvant pf be- 
nevolence, his impiety, and his treatment of Stella and 
Vanessa. To these I shall reply in the order they are 
here stated. It will however be necessary, before I 
proceed on the subject of these charges, to take a tran- 
sient survey of those writers from whose reports the 
publick have formed their ideas of this illustrious- 
man. His biographers were four in number ; Orrery*; 
Hawkesworth, Johnson, and Sheridan : for as to Dr. 
Ddany, Deane Swift, esq., and Mrs, Pilkington, they 
come undfer a different description. 

How &r the biographers of Swift, adhered to truth. 
Wire uninfluenced hy prejudice, or were possessed of 
information, shall now be inquired. 

The first in order is lord Orrery. As during the 
life of Swift, this man was the most assiduous of his 
visitors, and the most servile ,of his flatterers, when 
the memoirs of the iflustrious Dean were announced 
as coming from; the pen of .Orrery, expectation waited 
the appearance of unlimited paiiegyrick. Great was 
the disappointment of the world when a libel, replete- 
with the most ungenerous, the most unmerited accu- 
sations, was the onfy tribute his lordship offered to th© 
memory of departed worl^. To see the hand of friend- 
ship planting a thorn at the grave it ought tq have de ■ 
£2 cofated 
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eorated with roses, excited the indignation of tRe 
good, and the wonder of the bad. 

On a conduct so repugnant to honour and to jus- 
tice, and for which no cause bjit the genera! depravity * 
of- weak minds has hitherto been assigned, the fcJlow- 
ing anecdote will perhaps throw some light; — Lord 
Orrery having one day gained admission to Swift's li- 
brary, discovered a tetter of his own, written several 
years before-, lying still unopened, and on which Swift 
hadwritten, "This wiltteepcold." As ii* a paWica- 
tion of this kinH, authenticity is of theulm<5st impor- 
tance, I shall tp-this, as to every other anecdote, add 
the name of my informer". The story which I havje 
just communicated, was related to me by the rev. Dr. 
Berkeley, prebendary of Canterbury, and son of the 
late Bishop of Cloyne. Were any additional autho- 
rity, necessary to procure it credit, I could add, that 
the story was also related to me by the late arcliiisliop 
' of Tuam, who thought, as I do, tiiat it fully accounts, 
for the malignity that dictated, and the treachery that 
blackens, every page of lopd Orrery's publication. 
While tlie sanction of Swift could support his lord- 
ship's ill-founded claims to genius, boundless was the 
respect which he professed toentcrtain for his literary 
patron; bat when the venerable pile was mouldering 
in the dust, the right honourable biographer erected 
en the rrans a templelo perfidy : and though he had 
not evea the courage of the ass^ to insult the dying 
lion, yet, monsser liksj, he preyed upon the carcase- 
I shall conclude my observations on his lordship's per- 
formance, by sayings that though he possessed the 
afnplest means of iutbrmation, he iias given tlic pub- 
lick a work equally deficient in matt^* and in truth. 

Although, after what I liave said, to draw loid Or- 

L,-z__lv,C00g[c 
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Tcry's character is hardly necessary; yet, as he once 
liad a sort of KteraryTCputation, the opinion delivered 
of him by the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne may possi- 
fcly be thoHght worth preserving, ft was as fotiows : 
** My lord Orrery would be a man of genius if he 
knew how to set about it" 
^ Dr. Hawkesworth is the next of Swift's biographers 
that occurs. For the task he undertook his talents 
were fully equal ; and the period at which he wrote 
was friendly to impartialtb^'. Swift ha4 now been dead 
some years; and Hawkesworth was the -first nlan 
from whom the publick could expect a totally unpre- 
judiced account of his life. To Hawkesworth, except 
as a .Tinker, Swift .was wholly unknown. His mirth 
had never enlivened the hours, tiorfead his satire em- 
bittered the repose, of .htm who was now to be -hjs 
hiograplier; circumstances these highly favourable to 
impartial investigation and candid dedsion. But alas! 
Hawkesworth contented himself with such materials 
as the life of Orrery and the apologies of Deane Swift 
and Dr. Delany afforded^ adding nothing to this stodt, 
of information b»t a few scattered remarks collected 
by Jtihnson. Of his performance, therefore, I shall 
only observe, that' its information is sometimes useful 
and amusing, and that its naisrepresentations are aevcf 
intentionaL 

Some years after the publication of HawteswortK's' 
Life, on the Collection of the British Poets, John- 
son, the general and able biographer, reclaimed foe 
hisown usethe materials he had originally communi- 
cated to his friend. Of iresh matter he added little. 
At his time of life indolence was excusable. But ^e" 
kttle which he gave bears incontestable marks of iti 
torig^n; and however incorrect theLi& of Swift (as^ 
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given by Johnson) may be considered, it is but jm- - 
tice to say, that he is the only one of the Dean's bio- 
■ _graphers who has offered any Uiing in extenuation of 
his conduct towards Stella and Vanessa. At the same 
time, it is impossible not to regret, that when John- 
son became the biographer of Swift, he should have 
contented himself with pursuing the beaten track ; for 
had he provided himself with materials that migtri; 
have easily been collected, a life would have been given 
to the world, whidi, like, his own inimitable Rasselas, 
would have at once diffused pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 

The last of this great man's biographers was Shen- 
dan ; a man not unknown to geriius, and with which 
one has long been accustomed to connect ideas of lite- 
rary merit and of £wift. From the writer now be- 
ibre us may be collected much information, and that 
information well authenticated. His fether's- inti- 
macy, and his own acquaintance with the Dean, had 
enabled him to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Swift's later years, of which Dr. Sheridan was the 
constant companion ; and it is about them only that 
the publick wishes for information. The former were 
passed in a station too conspicuous to admit of secrecy, 
in a manner too splendid to escape observation. 

At the same time I cannot refrain from observing, 
that some few passages in Sheridan's memoirs are de- 
serving of censurfc, especially in his attempt to vindi- ■ 
cate the conduct of Swift toward those two celebrated 
females, who bartered happiness for immortality. He 
seems on that occasion to have collected improper cir- 
cumstances, and to have stated them by way of exte- 
nuation. I am however well convinced, thatto him 
they must have appeared in a light widely different, as 

his 
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Hi attachment to the memory ,of Swift was too sin-- 
cere to justify any supposition to the contrary.-^ 

Notwithstanding these faults, it would be highfy 
unjust to the memory of Mr. Sheridan were I to dis- 
miss this subject without saying, that his work breathes 
a spirit of truth andcandour which does hooour to tlie 
writer's hearty and that his life of Swift will, together 
with other useful publications, rescue £rom oblivion 
the memory of an honest man. 

Having concluded my remarks on the principal 
writers who have made any mention of Swift, I shall 
proceed to intjuire with what degree of justice h^ has 
been charged with being a misanthrope. 

The authors o£ this charge have ever depended on 
the Yahoos for sufqxwt: And where could those who 
wished to throw da-t have found more proper allieai 
for it seems to have been a favourite amusement among 
that celebrated nation. " How," exclaim the enemies 
of Swift, ".could a man that possessed one spark of 
benevolence paint human nature Iq-sucIi colours?" 
They then proceed to declaim for an hour on the dig- 
nity of human nature; a term which, though generally 
used, I could never comprdiend : nor have I found, 
among those who .were most frequent in 'the useofit^ 
■one person ^le to favour me with a. satisfactory 
deBnition. 

The only meaning I can affix to the term is, di^ 
it alludes to a certain portion of dignity which is in- 
nate in us, and consequently inseparable from our na* 
ture. Now, if this ^iefinition be allowed to be just, 
■it will he incumbent on the patrons of innate digtiity 
to show in what it consists ; and whether it be de- 
ecemible in our state of infancy, which is more help- 
less than that of any other creature; or at a more 
advancej 

L;,q,-z.= bvCoOg[c 
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advanced period of our lives, when we are slaves to. 
our passions ? or whether ite Bpleiidpur is more- evi- 
dent when our sun sets, enveloped in the cheerless 
clouds of dotage ? Till this point be determined, I" 
shall beg leave to remain an infidel with respect to the 
existence of this much injured dignity. 

The writers on this subject seem to have involved 
themselves in an errour, by not distinguishing be- 
tween the terms natural and acquired. That humstr 
nature is, by the practice of virtue, capable of acquir- 
ing great dignity, is .what I most readily admit ; but 
the dignity of an individual, thus acquired by him- 
self, cannot be said to be the dignity of the species. 
No man who sees two mares at Astley's dancing a mi- 
nuet will affirm, that dancing is common to the whole 
species ; or, because some men are bom with a pover 
of erecting their ears, that therefore it is a power 
' common to the whole race. But admitting that this 
same dignity e.'cisted any where but in the imaginations 
of those who declaim about it, the History of the Ya- 
hoos can by no means be considered as offering any 
insult to our natiue. It only p^nts mankind in that 
state to which habits of vice most necessarily sink 
them. And it is surely no very rejM^hensible part of 
Swift's character, that, being by profession a teacher 
of morals, he .should paint the deformity of vice in 
colours tire, most glaring; and in situations the most 
disgusting. It therefore remains with thepublickto 
determine, how fer he is culpable who attempts to 
correct by satire those who are inviilnerable to reproof, 
and deaf to persuasion ; and how far a wish to mafce 
mankind better, and consequently happier, is a proof 
of misanthropy. 

I shall not tre^)ass on the reader's attention by re- 
captulating 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOg[C 
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capitulating the many instances of benevolence and 
mercy, that adorned the life of the illustrious Dean. 
They are too well known to need repetition, and are 
recorded where they will one day be amply rewarded. 
I diall therefore conclude this subject by observing, 
that of his benevolence no one can entertain a doubt, 
who sees him resigning the only preferment he pos- 
sessed to relieve the wants of honest indigence ; who> 
sees him quitting ^e splendid mansions of the great, 
to visit the dreary residence of sequestered woe; ex- 
dianging the applause of peers and of princes fcs- the 
inuiiculate thanks of grateful poverty; while the sinile 
which he frequently withheld from the great beamed 
spontaneous on every child of sorrow. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of the sd^ 
cond charge, namely, tl^t of imjnety. 

The first and the most important argument on 
which the patrons of this t^arge rest their hopes of; 
success, is the tmdency said to be observable hi the 
" Tile of a Tub." 

*' Of this work," says Johnson, " charity may be , 
persuaded to tliink, that it might be written by a maa ' 
of a peculiar character without bad intention ; .but it 
is certainly of dangerous example." 1 confess mvscrff , 
unable to discern the danger. The " Tale of a Tub" 
holds up to ridicule superstitious and fanatical absurdi- 
ties, which, having no «%ak side (rf common sense, , 
defy argument, and are unassailable by learning : but 
the essentials of religion are never attacked ; and that ' 
church, for which Johnsbn entertained the highest ve-" 
neration, is every where treated with the respect whidi 
isdue to the glory of the reformaticm. If, in the book, 
a^ght of fancy now and then occurs which a serioiii 
mind would wish away, before Swift be convicted of 
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ib[nety, the fcJIowing circanHt^oes oi^t to be im- 
partially w«ghed. • 

■ In ihe first place, the « Tale of a Tub" was the 
work of a very young man ; and although Ae rule o! 
Horace, Nonum premalur in amamtf was obserYBd, 
it still made its appearance at an early period of the 
aothor's life. To say, that he whose youth is not to- 
tally exempt from levity will be disgraced by ah old 
age of blasphemy, is perhaps not perfectly conustent 
with that first of human virtues charity. But of that 
virtiie the persecutors of Swift seem to have had little 
en- tio idea. Secondly, I maintain, that in the wwk 
before us there is not a single passage which im^^ies a 
disbelief of revelation : At the same time I must con- 
fess, there are many passages that, with the assistance 

. of well meaning and at^e coi^mentatora, might.be so 
eonstfded as to prove, that the author was an admirer 
©f the' CJentoo tenets, and not wholly averse to the 
god of Thibet. For although my reading cannot u 
yet hav9 been very extensive, I have read enough to 

, know, that there ia not the least necessity for any sort 

■ of connexion between the text and the commentwy. 
Haying remarked upon the arguments advanced in 
support of this charge, I shall now beg leave to ofier 
stMonethingon the other side of the question. — ^In the 
first place, Swift, very early in life, conceived a vio- 
lent disgust at that despicable vice hypocrisy ; a vice 
so infamous and so degrading as is hardly to be ex- 
pressed. Nor shall we wonder at his utter abhor- 

'rtnce of this vice, when we reflect how successfully 
it had been cultivated a tittle while before his birth 
by those eminently pious men, whose splendid triumph 
over the king and the constitution so gloriously dis- 
tinguished the 17th century. To theiiorrour he ai- 
tertaioed 
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.tertained of this vice must be attributed the cautious 
manner in which he concealed that sense of religion, 
.which, seems to have been early impressed on his inind. 
For wliat but a sense of .religion, ^d a most refined 
one too, could have withheld him from entering into 
-ciders tilt he had first obtained the refusal of some 
post, by means of which he could obtain to himseli 
tlie blessings resulting from independence f To what 
but a sense of religioncan weattribute the unequalled » 
attention and decency with which he discharged his 
duty as Dean of St. Patrick's ?— for I believe no man 
is fool enough to charge Srfifl with being s slave to 
appearances. I^astly, ft is a certain fact, that yhile 
the power of speech remained, the Dean continued 
■constant in the performance of his private devotions; 
«id in proportion as his memdry foiled, thay were ^ 
gradually shortened, till at last he could only repeat . 
the Lord's prayer. That, however, he continued -to do 
till the power of utterenoe for ever ceased. This in- 
formation I had from the servant who attended hkn. 
Now, an address to Heaven by one whose reason wa^ 
• on the wane, must have arisen from habit,- Hypo- 
crisy cannot be supposed to have inflaenced him, 
who was unmindful of the past, unconscious of the 
present, and indifferent to the iuture. 

I was informed by the servant who attended him 
in his last illness, that %vhen any person of whose tac 
lents he had thought highly visited him, he evjaced 
the greatest anxiety for his departure ; wdiilst block- ■ 
heads (wonderful change !) were suffered to approach 
him with impunity. This proves that the powers of 
his mind, though obscured, were not extinguished. 

I am now come to the only part of Swfft's con-- 
duct which is, in my opinion, deserving of censure j 

I mean 
c,q,z.<ib,Coogle 
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I mean his treatment of Stella and Vanessa. But be 
it remembered, that censure, though" merited, should 
be proportioned to the crime. Had the Dean's accu* 
sers taken the trouble of candidly investigating all the 
circumstance relative to that double connexion, they 
Vnight possibly have found the unfortunate lover not 
whoHy undeserving of pity. 

But before I proceed to inquire how iar the treat- 
ment Stella experienced was or was not excasabie, I 
shall inform my reader who Stdla really was. On 
this point all ttie biographers of 5wift have been mis- 
intjanned.. The firfiowiAg account I received a few 
days ago in a letter from Mrs. Heame*, niece to the- 
celebrated' Mrs. Johnson, and who now (1789) re- 
sides at Brighton, near Alresford, Hants^ with her 

, daughter, Mrs. Hdrrison, the wife of a most respect-- 

' able clergyman of that name. 

";^Mrs. Esther Johnson, better known by the 

_ name of- Stella, was bran at Richmond in Surrey, on 

*,the 13th of March l68I. Her father w& a merchant, 
.and the younger brother of a good family in Notting- 

: hamshlre. He died young, and left his widow with 
three children, a son and two daughters. While Mi^ 
Johnson litibd at Kichmond, she had the happiness of 
becoming first acquainted with ladyGif&rd, the sister 
trfsirWiliiam Temple. The uncommon endowments, 
both of body and mind, which Mrs. Johnson certainly 
fiosaessed in a high degree, soon gained ber not only 

* Some y^&n after, the de&lh of Slelta. on Bishop BerkeIej''B 
ipiog to Ireland, Mrs. Hearne accompanied his imdy to that king- 
dom. Immediately on the bUbop's arrivali Swift repaired to tli« 
house of bis friend: and, on eotering tbe roora, was tostrucit 
wth the strong resemblance, Mrs. Hearne bore to the unfortunate 
SleUa, Oiat he ultened a deep groaoi G. M. B. > 
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the esteem but the warm friendship of that excelle&t 
lady; a friendship which lasted till death. As they sel- 
dom were apart, and lady Giflard lived much with hec , 
brotlier sir William, it was through her that Mrs. 
Johnson and her two daughters (her stm dying young) 
were brought to the knowledge and friendship of sir 
William Temple and his lady ; who discovering so 
many excellencies, and such fine parts, in the little 
Hetty, as she was.always called in the Temple fainily, 
so far took upon themselves the care of her education 
as to bring her up witl> their' ovm nieCc; the late Mrs. 
Temple of Moor Park, by I^arnha"bi i .a. most ac*. 
ceptable piece'of kindness and friendship tfeis to ^he 
mother, whose little fortune had beai greatly injhred , 
by the South Sea'bubblfs. ■ And here it was that Df. 
Swift firH became acquainted with Stella, aijd com- 
menced that attachment which^ terminated in their ^ 
toarriage. The cause why that marriage t^is nof 
owned to the world has. never' been' thoroughly ex- 
plained. It is the (pinion, howevery (^."be'r own'fii-* 
mily, that their finances not being equal to tho style 
in which the Dean wished to move as a niarried man* 
oould be the only one; Stella's own foj-tune being tmly ■" 
1 500l. one thousand of which, as a fartiief mark of 
friendship, was Jeft her by sic William Temple him- 
self. It was Dr. Swift's wish at last to tiave owned hi» 
marriage; but finding herself declining very fiisl^ 
Stella did not choose to alter her mode o£ life, and- 
besides fully intended coming over to .England tf> her 
mother." 

It has been asserted that Swift, from the first mo- 
ment of his acquaintance with Stella, had resolved 
never to marry. But it may possibly strike the rea- 
der ^ somewhat singular^ that the Dean could enter- 

tiua 
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tain serious thoughts (as from his Ictlef to Varina*^ 
it is evident he did) . of forming a pennament (an- 
nexion wilh a woman, who, by his own account, whs 
no desirable object; and yet, immediately afterward, 
whep -he became sensible of Stella's worth, who wa* 
in-every respect superiour to his former mistress, he 
should immediately determine to spend the remain- 
der of his dt^fs in a state of celibacy ; especially as, at 
that time^ there is little reason to think he could 
flatter hims^ with the idea, that the gentle Stella 
woulf} consent, 'to share his; fortunes before they 
were, properly hers;. and relying on his honour 
anJ his ktve^ fpllow his foosteps through distant 
, realihs. ' 

' Besides, as Swift informed the bishop of Clogher 
what rules he had laid down with respect to marry-, 
^ing, it is pretty certain he had never made any re- 
solution against matrimony, as no one hut alunatick 
woulci i:es»lVfe; on a particular line of conduct, to be 
'oteeerved in^a predicament in which he was deter- 
mined neven to place himself, -and in which no 
. one, withoyt .his own consent, could place him. 
After what has Jieen said, I presume the assertion I 
am now combating needs no other confutation. 

Swift's motive for- putting a period to his con- 
nection with Varina, seems to have been the vexation 
he daily experienced fropo that caprice, which a weak 
woman never fails to exercise as a proof of the de- 
spotic)!, sway, with which her own charms- or her 
lovers' infatuation have invested her; and he who 
withdraws himself from a "govemipent thus tyranni- 
cal, cannot with justice be considered rfs deserving o( 
censure. Now, it is probable that the caprice of 

*, Sec ¥1^. X, N> 

Varina 
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Vmna influ^ic£d not a little the conduct of Swift 
toward Stel{|i. The only woman with whom he had 
hitherto been intimately connected, had shown thjit 
^e knew only tlie abuse of power; and he mi^t ' 
have his fears, that should h^ avoW himself thetovcr. 
<^ Stella, she might also be ignorant how to use 
that power, vith which his avowa! would mvest her.' 
F, however, this suspicion existed, it was cert«nly 
ill founded, and ■never could have entered into the 
Dean^s mind, had Stdla been the first 'object of hi» 
regard; but experience is tiie parent of suspi^on. 
The mind of Stella was too great, her. sentiipentft 
were too exalted, to admit of ber being capricious. 
Caprice is the growth of weak minds only.' 

What has been said may possibly account fc^ 
Swift's never throwing off the mask o£ friendship 
during this intercourse with the lovely partner of hia • 
fcfftunes; On this ground, it appears no very diffi-' 
cull matter to reconcile his .conduct toward Stella 
with the most determined resolution of marrying 
her, whenever circumstances should admit of it. 
And if we attentively survpy the 'situation Of Smft, 
from the first moment of his connexion with the 
*lar-ikmed object- of his wishes' to liie period imme-. 
diateiy preceding her death, we shall b^ at a loss 
to point out the time When, consistently with the 
dictates of pcudence^ he coold have- united himself 
with his amiable mistress. 

From the promised munificence of king MHlIiam^ ■ 
he received nothing but disappointment. Yet sudh 
a promise to the dead, to one whom he had honoured 
with his confidence and friendship, should have been 
considered by the monarch as guarded from violation 
by every tie that could influence either a great or 
good mind, 

7 u _ ,.CM;;lc 
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But to proceed. After Swift's retiftment fiftai 
Moor Park till his connexion with lord.Aerkeley, he 
had'.no prospect of preferment. The nusconduct, of 
"that, nobleman', I am sorry to sayVbut. too justly 
proypVed 'the indignation of Swift ; and the provision 
be at length obtained was'too scanty to admit of his 
embarking with a family. On his promotion to the 
deanery of St. Patrick's, a system of the severest eco- 
aomy was necessary to liquidate the debt contracted 
by a iong and vexatious attendance on ministry ; at 
the seme time that a certain .degree of state was a 
necessary appendage to his' station. 

To the union of "Swift and Stella there was, how- 
ever, at 'one period of their connexion, a much 
niore formidable obstacle tlian any that could have 
arisen from prudence. It is with reluctance I pro- 
ceed ; but during one of the Dean's long rtiinisterial 
attendances in London, commenced his acquaintance 
■with Vanessa. 

"iTiis lady possessed wit, youth, ■.beauty, a com- 
petent share of wealth, and universal admiration. 
Thus Hecorated, slie ofFeral herself a willing victim 
at the shrine of Swift,'by whose genius she was. com- 
pletely fiiscinated. 

To behold, witlwut emotion,, such a sacrifice, was . 
hardly to be expected frofn man. , But to the honour 
of Swift be it remembered, that though allured by 
Euch attractions as were irxdeed at once more rare 
and powerful, he made a. long. and obstinate defence ; 
and when the death of the queen exiled him as it were 
from England, he used all the force of argument 
to prevail on Vanessa, to smother the destructive 
flame she had so long nourished in her bosom, and 
which, he wisely apprehended, would at some future 

period 
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period kindle a coofl^ation, from which effects the 
most fatal were justly to be dreaded. DazzIetJ at 
first by the splendour of his conquest, he was pre- 
Tented from seeing his owti conduct in a proper 
point of view ; but when the death of the queen re- 
minded him .that Ireland was to be the scene of hi& 
remaining years, the tliought of wounding her, whom 
he had invited to that country, by the presence of her 
riral,. shocked the delicacy of his feelings j while the 
idea of Stella, neglected and forsakei), returned with. 
redoubk^ fc*-ce, and once more possessed itself of his 
mind. , 

. Tet at, the moment when he recommended to 
Vanessa forgetfulness of the past, it is certain he 
taught what he could not practise, and that what was 
right was preferred to what was pleasant. In, the 
eye of justice, the claims of Stella were highly 
forcible. She had, at an early period of life Yielded 
her aifections to tlie, assiduities of Swift. To enjoy 
his society, she had sacrificed her country and hei- 
connexions, and had fixed her abode in a part of 
the world where, people where by no means inclined 
to put the best construction on the face of things. 
And it must be owned, that tu those who were not 
behind the curtain^ matters wore not an appearance 
highly favourable to delicacy. 

In circumstances like thcsC, to hitve finally de- 
serted Stella \yas a piece of ci'uelty and of vilkny of 
^hich her lover was utterly incapable. His return 
to Irelarid certainly lessened her anxiety, and ren- 
deredher situadon more tolerable than it could bs 
during his absence. Whatever she might think- of 
the, state of, his atfijctions, she was at least in a situ^ 
ation to attempt the recovery of them ; and though 

voi...n. L dis3jjp(.wtmcnt 
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disappointment had killed the roses of youth, yet 
her conversation was still attractive, hfir mind cilU 
tirated, and her rrtanners gentle. But the arrival 
of the unfortunate Vanessa soon violated the tran- 
quillity of Stella. The anxiety inseparable from 
such a situation as hers preyed oh her spirits, and 
materially affected her health. 

Swift, shocked at the efffects his own mconstancy " 
was likely to produce, requested bishop A^e, the 
Common friend of both, to inquire from Stella what 
could restore her former peace of mind. Her an- 
swer was to this effect, " That for many yeara she 
had patiently bom the tongue of slander ; but tiiat 
hitherto she had been cheered by the hope' of one 
day becoming his wife : That of such an event she 
now saw no probability ; and that, consequently, her 
memory would be transmitted to posterity branded 
with the most unmerited obloquy." 

Swift, in his reply to this declaration, observed, 
that " in early life he had laid down two maxims 
with respect to matrimony ; The first was, never iff 
marry unless possessed of a competency : the second, 
onlesE this was the case at such a period of life as 
afforded him a probable prospect of living to edu- 
cate his family; but yet, since her happiness de- 
pended on his marrying her, he would directly 
comj^y with her wishes on the following terms; 
That it should remain a secret from all the World, 
unless the discovery were called for by some urgent 
necessity; and that they should continue in separate 
houses." 

■-To these terms Stella readily acceded; and in 
1716, they -were married l^the- bishop of Clogher, 
who himself related the circumstance to bishop 
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Berkeley, by whose relict the story fffts coirimiini- 
cated to me *; 

What Swift mesnt by the terrri iii-geni n^ssity] 
iinless it alluded to tire birth of children, it would 
be hard to say ; but before I profceed any farther lU 
ray inqiury, I shidl here itisert an anecdote, for tho 
authenticity of which I pretend hot to voudfi I 
shaH relate it as I heard k^ and shall metitioh the 
iiame of my informer, who was RichilM Brennftn^ 
the servant in whose vmS Swiil breathed his last, 
w»d who attertded hrm during the €i\ yttrs that im^ 
tnediately preceded his dea^. Vi^ infontter, wtio 
is atilt living in Dublin^ told hie, -" that when Yit 
Was at school, there was a bt^ boawfcd *ith the ma** 
ter, who was comitionly report^ to lae the dean's 
son by Mrs< Johnson. He added; Aat the boy 
strongly resemblod the dean in bis -complexion; 
that he dined constantly at the deanery every San- 
day ; and that, when other boys were driven out of 
the deanery yard, he was suffered to remain there 
tod divert himself." This boy survived Mrs; John- 
son but a ye*- or two at the most. 

All I shall remark on this story is} that it is very 
consistent with the dates of Mrs. Jiohnson's marriage 
and -death; the former having taken place in 1716^ 
the latta in 172/^9. The story is; however^ related, 
tnwely as the report of the dayj and no stress is 
meant to be laid upon it. 

Swift, by nlarrying Stella at A time when it is 
pretty cratain he ceased to entertain for her any very 

* The aatnft circuntBtance w^ toltl to Dr. Johqson by. Dr. 
gladden. N. 

t In 1789 he was one. of ihe bell-ringers at St. Patriei.'s 
Church, and in b stale of penury. O. M. B. 

L 2 impasii^flCl^. 
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impassioned septimenta, is one proof that he tboi^ht 
the laws of honour entitled to the strictest obser^ 
vancc. He saw, when it was too late, the errour of 
his conduct toward that amiable woman, and made 
reparation; though, to be sure, his declining to 
gdtnowlet^ her was a step that cannot be justified, 
«nd whict> must be attributed merely to that love of 
singularity, wlrich in a greater or less-degree is mse^ 
parable frcnn genius- 

- It is the ' pro^rty of genius to make men despise 
nap[Miias as it is. served up to the rest of mankind, 
^en of genius will cook it in their own way ; and in 
their ^ttemfi^ to heighten ttie flavour, they too oflen 
S{»il the (Ush. ; Such ^ya5 the case of the unfortunate 
dean of St. Pati^dt*s. Had Swift baen a blockhead, 
he would not; h^ifCx had the evening, of his life itn- 
bittered by reflections the most piercing, the most 
cruel ! — he would have pursued the beaten track 
which leads to. that which is commonly called hap- 
piness,, and would hav? reached the goal without 
interruption. 

Having no farther observation^ to make on the 
peculiar ciraini stances of the unfortunate Stdla, I 
sbaH conclude. my account of her, by drawing her. 
character as it appears to me from the best informa- 
tion I have been able to collect. Her manners were 
gentle to a great degree; her mind was rather ele- 
gant than strong ; lier reading was extensive ; her 
wit.was rather agreeable than brilliant, while her pa- 
tience and her piety will find more to admire than to 
imitate them. 

With respect- t6 Vanessa I have little to say. 
While, in justice to Swift, I cannot refrain from 
obspr\ing, that the first advances came from her, I 
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Shoifld not forbear recaHing to the r^«r*s recol- 
lection what is remarked a few pagds batk, (hat 
when Vanessa selected Cadenus for ha* lover, 6h«i 
was universally ft^Iowed and admired ; and whatever 
censtruction may' be put on a celebrated ■ poemj 
^vhich it is to be wished had never seen the light, I 
shall ■ venture to assert "that the passitm she enter- ■ 
tained for Swift was perfectly' irinocerit. She kneW 
of no engagement to prevent their union ; and to 
obtain ■ that • union was the sole object of her wishes. 
Although the encouragement she gave to Swift 
Blight be rather inconsistent with the etiquette ob- 
served by all prudent and experienced women when 
in a state of courtship ; yet for this inattention it \i 
by no means right to bi^d hfr memory with 0ip 
serverest obloquy. 

With respect to the Dean's conduct toward thi« 
lady, no other apology can be offered than this. 
"Diat the violence of the passion which he enter- 
tained for her, blinded him to the fatal effects that 
were likely to arise ' from such a connexion ; aiid 
that he found himself unexpectedly in a situatioij 
where perseverance was wrong, and where retreat 
was impossiHe. .Swift has been severely blamed 
for contmuing his connexion with "Vanessa after his 
marriage with Stella: But' be it remembered, that 
though in this point he erred, his ^motive wais sueh 
as, though it could not justify, certainly palliated 
the crime. He wanted resolution mortally to wound 
the peace of one who loved so well. Justice and 
jiature contested the point; and those who in. this 
instance may censure, cannot regret.the triumplj of 
the latter. It .is likewi^ more than prgbabje, thaf 
ope of tlje motives which induced Swift to ooncKil 
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bis m^ia^, wbs a wish to ^re Vanessa so tKveic 
a paijg ; the «ffeets produced by the discovery of 
th«t fata) secret viexe foreseen, and are too well 
known to peed rec^itulatjon. Her iast will declared 
yhat her feelings were: Her aj^ipting Swift's 
tnoftt intioiste friend bishop Berkeley to be one of 
the ececutiooers of her vengeance, shows the Vto* 
Inwa of her KsenteEient, At tl^e Bftme tone, had the 
JpxypT pf Vaiiiaesa's dissolution been le» r^ud in it4 
9^oach, had death allowed the storm of passion 
time b) subside, it is more than probable ^e would 
ha?e ^ecftSed her opder respecting the publication 
of their mutual correspondence. Her passions were 
noleat, and oonsequently w^yM hav^ beep short 
Jived*. Her he^rt waS tender, and her sensibility 
great ; while her mind was posseted of a degree of 
$treR(;th not always to be found among the ii^r sex } 
and her l;alen|^ in many pojnt? eclipsg^ tlios^ pf hep 
unfortunate rival. 

Suoh was Vwie^, oyer whose last momentSj as 
7^1 as Qver those c^ the amiable Stella, it were to 
|ie wished that a veil had from the iirs^ b^n drawn, 
'Xttey only exhibit two dreary scenes of cheerless 
?<HTpw, over whicii the benevolent and the feeling 
will drt^ one silent tear ; ivh^e npne will withhold 
from ^he ift-{ate4 Swift the tribute pf pity, Ijut sucU 
35, in opposition to the benevolent autbof of native, 
prefer sacrifice to mercy. 

If c^ any qocasion, m this course of tliis Inquiry, 
I have betrayed ap improper degree of wannth, X 

f InRiicnced by this iAett, bishpp Berkeley nithbtM from the 
pressa series pflcKcrs, rlie ptililicaiion uf which c«uld only tiuvq 
MYVf^ to torment one alrniily ben<}ing under theirou rod of sfflic- 
l»pn. ft.M. Q. " . 

* , L,oo!?fF* 
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bapa for the indulgence of my readers, when it is 
cMiaidered that young men are generally strenuous 
advocates for any cause in which they • embark.; and 
that I have from my cradle been taught to consider 
fiwjfl as a man in whom were united splendor of 
imagination, strength of judgement, Bensibility of 
heart, ioye of his country, inviolable integrity ; and 
ft belief iQ Rerdation, that "was his rule of conduct 
here, and his source of hope h^-eafter. 

Of this great man i have seen four original pic- 
tures ; The first is preserved as an heir-loom in the 
deanery of St. Patrick's; it wa« once ornamented 
with a magnificeDl &ame of Jrish black oak, the 
carving of which cost one himdred guineas; but 
the present Dean of St. Patridc's has, at his own 
expence (as his housekeeper informed me), adorned 
it witli five shillings vorth of gilding. The (nedo- 
minant racpresaions of his countenance (as repre- 
sented in this picture) are grief, indignation, and 
benevolence. Of the other three originals one is in 
the possession of Mr- Whjtewfy of Dublin, son to 
the lady whose letters are in^ted in this coUection ; 
another in the possession of Mrs. Wisdom of 3ride- 
street, DuUin, qiece to Mrs. Ridgway ; and a third 
is in the ctHlectipn of the Reverend Dr. Berke- 
ley, Prebendary 9i Canterbury, &c. There is ajso 
a very excdlent picture of him, though not an 
original, lately put up in the new saloon of Tri- 
nity-college, Dublin; where are also the pictures 
of Usher, Molyneux, Berkeley, and other Irish 
worthies. 
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!□ the Picture Gallery at Oxford, is placed the 
Portrait of Mr. Pope, with this Inscription: 

ALflXAHDER POSB, iJRUIGER, 

ET 

QVOD BXIHIO iPVD ERTDITJLS NOMlMf 

JNVIDENDAH ATTVLIT DIGNITATIS 

. ACCE8S10NBM, 

FFJGIEH DEDIT, 

ET VJRVH COHONESTAVIT, 

A. Di MDCCXXII, 

R0NORATISS1MV6 

PPS^ARDys COHES DXON. ET UORTIMEB. 

In English* : 

ALEXANDER POPE, ESQUIRE. 

And, what gives to a name admired by 

■ the Learned 

An Accesssiort of Dignity even- to be enwed^ 

This Shadow was presented. 

And the Original honoured, 

A. D. MDCCXXII, 

By. the Jtight Honourable 
EjIwardEarl of ttcford and Mortiiper. 

• Py Mr. Bowjer. N. 
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A. Portr^t of Dr. Swift, presented to the Univerr 
eity of Oxford by the late John Barber,. Esq. 
is placed in the Picture Gallicby Uiere, with thit 
Jn^ription ; 

lONATHAN SWIFT, 

PECAN. R. FATRIC. DTBL. 

EFFI6IBM TIR] HT6IS AHICIBSIMI, 

INGENIO PRORSVS SIBI PROPRIO CBLEBERRIHI, 

VT IPSVM STIS OXONIENSIRTS ALIQTATENVS 

REDOMARET, 

FARIETEH nABERG VOLVITBODLEJANVH, 

A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 

lOHANNES BAEBER, ARHIGER, 

ALDERHANNVS, 

NEC JTA PRIDEM PRAETOR LOHDINEHSIB, 

In English*: 

JOHATHAH SWIFT, 
DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S DUBUN. 

This portrait of the Muses' friend, 

Of a happy tum of wit, peculiar to himself> 

That he JnightiQ some sort be restored to his Oxford 

Friends, 

Was placed in the wall of the Bodldan gaiety. 

A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 

At the de»re of John Bakbbb, Esquire, 
Alderman, and some time Lord Mayor of Londoiu 

f By Mr. Bowyer. W. 
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AFTER this general Oxford testimony of. the 
Dean, in which that university affectionately asserts 
her right to him as no degenerate soo, we shjll sub- 
join that of another writer, whom, it (s 5*i4 she re- 
fused to accept as an adc^ted one. 

" The religious author of the Tale of a Tub wiU 
tell you, religion is but a reservoir of fools and mad^ 
men ; and the virtuous Lemuel Gulliver will answer 
for the state, that it is a den of sav3^;es and cut- 
throats- What think you, reader ? is not the system 
round and great ! and now the 6g-leaf is so clearly 
pludied off, what remains, but bravely to strike aw^ 
the rotten staff*, that yet keeps our old doting parenta 
on thdr last legs } 

'* Seriously let it be as they say, that ridicule an4 
satire are the supplement of puhllck laws ; should not ' 
then, the ends of boUi b^ the same ; the benefit of 
mankind } but where is the sense of a gener^ satire, 
if the wh(^ spec^ be degenerated? And where is 
the justice of it if it be not? The punishment of lu- 
caticks )s as wise as the one ; and a general execu^ 
lion as honest as the odier. In short, a general sa- 
tire, the work only of ill men or little geniuses, was 
proscribed of old both by the critiek and the magisf. 
strate, as an offenoe equ^ly against jqstioe and cofn- 
moB saise" — A Critical and Philosophic^ Enqaiiy 
into the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles, flee. Lond. 
ir-47> p- M, supposed to be written by tbe,right re* 
verend authwof the Divine I^egation of Moses : which 
is the more prcftttble, becauK we -tod in the dedica- 
tion to the latter, p. 1 5, a similar ceoaore pn «iiot^6r 
part of this collection in these words : 

" However, oiice on a time a great wit set upon 
Uiis task, [ridiculing a love of publick Uberty] ; he 
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ondertook to laugh at this very virtue aiul thaf so 
successfully that he set the whole nation 3 Iwghing 
with him, What migtity engme, yoa will ask, was 
employed to put in motion so large a body, and for so 
extraordinary a cause i In truth, a very simple one : 
a discourse, of which all the wit consists in the title ; 
and that too skulking, as you will see, under one un- 
hicky word. Mrs. Bull's vindication of the indispen- 
sable duty of cuckoldom, incumbent upon wives, in 
case of the tyranny, infidelity, or insufficiency of hus- 
bands*. Now, had the merry reader been but 90 
wise as to reflect, that reason vras the test of ridicule 
and not ridicule the test of truth, he would have been 
induced to rectify the proposition, and to state it ^rly 
thus; The indispens^le duty of divorce, &c. And' 
theji the jpke had been over^ before the laugh could 
have begun." 

Another auUior however, who is allowed by the 
bishop to be no ill judge of the province of ridicule, 
speaks of the former work in somewhat more mode- 
rate terms ; 

'* There is not perhaps in any language a bolder or 
stronger ridicule, than the welt known apologue of 
the Tale of a Tub. Its manifest design is to recom- 
mend the English church, and to disgrace the two ex- 
tremes of p(^ry and puritanism-f'. Now if we con- 

* History t>r J«ihK Bull, part i, tlmp. )3. W. B. 

+ " Some indeed have pretended oifierwise.— The pious aothoc 
»f the Independent Whig affirms [with the above author of the 
Critical Enquiry] that it was an open attack upon Chrislianily, 
Ac. where, by the way, the contrast it remarkable enough, that 
Iw should pronounce the Tale of a Tub to be a libel on Chris- 
tinufy, while it is in (act, a Vindication of our Ecclesiastical £1- 
^blishnieDt; and at the same time entitle bis own book, a Viadi- 
fatinn of uur Ecclesiastical Establishment, while it is ip fact a U- 
H oil ChmtiaDity." W. B. 
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sider this exquisite piece of raillery as a test of truth, 
we shall find it impotent artd vain, For the questiort 
Still recurs, whether Martin be a just emblem of the 
English nation, Jack of the Scotch, or Peter of the 
Roman churdi. All the points in debate between 
the several parties are taken for igrantecj in the reprer 
sentation : and we must have recourse to argument, 
and that alone, ere we can determine, the merits of 
the q.uestion. 

** If we next consider this masterpiecfe of wit as a 
mode of eloquence J we shall find it indeed of great ef^ 
ficacy in confirming every member of the church of 
England in his own communion, and in giving him 
a thorough distaste of those of Scotland and Rome. 
And so far as this may be regarded as a matter of pub- 
lick utility, so far the ridicule may be laudable. 

" But if we extend oijr views so as to fcomprehend 
a lar^r plan of moral uSfe ; we shall find this method 
Ss such as charity can hardly approve of : for by repre- 
senting the one of these churches under the character 
of craft and knavery, the other under that of incura-^- 
ble madness, it must needs tend to inspire every meni- 
herof the English church whobelievps the representa- 
tion, with such hatred of tl)e one, and contempt pf 
the other, as to prevent all friendly debate, and ra- 
tional remonstrance. 

" Its eflects on those who bold the doctrines of 
Calvin or of Rome, must be yet worse : unless it can 
be proved, that the way to attra,ct the love and con-r 
vince the reason of mankind, is to show thatwf hat^ 
or despise them. While they revere what we derid^ 
it is plain, we cannot both view the subject in the 
same liojht : and though we deride what appears to us 
contemptible, we deride what to them appears sacred. 
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»acred. They will therefore accuse as of misrepresent- 
ing their opinions, and abhor. u§.as unjust an(t.iTnpioti&. 

" Thus, although this noted apologue be intfced a 
Vindication of our English Church, yet it is. such as 
had been better spared : because its. natural eifect is 
to create prejudice, and inspire the contcndii^ par- 
ties with mutual distaste, contempt, and hatred *." 

Acaarding to one of these writers, the Tale of a 
Tub is a ridicule of all religion ; according to the other, 
it is a defence of our constitution in church and state, 
but with an unla\Yful weapon. And yet how few con- 
troversialists do not make use of this weapon when 
they can If^ hold of it ! which of ihem keep them- 
selves within the strict rules of pleadings in tl>e 
Areopagus? Bowyfis. 

Whatever may be thought of the Dean as a Di- 
vine, all agree in their elogium ofhim asaWriter. 

*• Few characters could have afforded so great a 
variety of faults and beauties. Few men have 
been more known and admired, or more envied or 
censured, than Dr.' Swift. From the gifts of na- 
ture, he had great, powers; and from the imperfec- 
tions of humanity, he had many failings, I alwav'S 
considered him as an abstract and brief chronicle of 
the times ; no man being better acquainted with 
human nature, both, in the highest and in the lowest 
/scenes of life. His friends ^nd correspondents were 
ttie greatest and. most eminent nien of the age. ITie 
sages of antiquity were often the companions of his 
closet ; and although he industriously avoided an 
ostentation of learning, and generally chose to draw , 

* Dr. Brownt's Essajt oa the Characterislieks, Essny I, sfct, 
jki. p. 100. W. B. ' 



his materials from his own store; yet Ha tHowlec^ 
in the ancient authors evidently appears^ from ^ 
strength of his sentiments, and the dassick correct- 
ness of his style. If we conwder his prose woiks, 
we shaH find a certain masterly conciseness in thrii' 
style, that has never been equalled by any other 
writer. His. poetical performances oaght to be con- 
sidered as occasional poems, written tithei" to please 
or to vex some particular persons. We must not 
suppose them designed for posteritjr ; if he had culti- 
vated his genius in that way, he mast oertanly Hav© 
excelled, espedally in satire" 

Obsskit. 

** The character of his life will appear like that of 

his writings. They will both bear to be reconsi- 
dered and re-examined with the utmost attentions 
and will always discover new beauties and excellen- 
cies upon e^'ery examination. They will bear to be 
considered as the sun, in which the brightness will 
hide the blemishes; and whenever petulance, igno- 
rance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, interpose, 
to cloud or sully his fame, I will take upon me to 
pronounce, that the eclipse will not last long. No 
man ever deserved better of any country than Swift 
did of his; a steady, persevering, inflexible friend; a 
wise, a watchful, and a faithful counsellor, undei" 
many severe trials, and bitter persecutions, to the m** 
nifest hazard both of his liberty and fortune ! — He 
lived a blesMng, he died a benefactor, and his name 
will ever live an honour, to Ireland-" 
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" It happChed very luckily, that, a little before I 
had resolved on this design, a geiitleman had writ- 
tett predictions, and two 6r three piec^ in my hahie, 
which had rendei^d It famaus through all pwts of 
Europe ; and, by an inimitable spirit and humour, 
raised it to so high ar pitch of reputation as it could 
possibly arrivfe at. JBy this good fortune the name of 
tsaac Bickerstaff gained an audience of all who had 
any taste of wit," 

Steble, Dedication to the first volume of Tatlos, 

^ Mt sincere love for this valuable, indeed incom- 
(laralale man, will accompany him through life : 
and pursue his memory, were I to live a hundred 
lives, as many as his works will live : which are ab- 
solutely original, imequelled, unexampled. His hu- 
manity his charity, his cx)ndescffl:ieion, are equal to 
his wit{ and requice as good and as true a taste to be 
equally valuol." 
Fopa> Lett«- to the earl of Orrery, March 17, i;3(>- 

** H* too, from whom attentive Oxford dran-s 
Rules for just thinking, and poetiti laws. 
To growing bards his learnal ^d shall lend, 
Ihs strictest critick, and the kindest friaid!" 

TicKELL, Prospect of Peace.. 

" It is nowsdjout fifty yeors," says Dr. I«owth, 
Gr&mm. p. iv. *' ma4k Dr. Swift made a publick 
Tenioiistraoce> addressed to the earl of Oxf<H^> then 
lord treasurer, of the imperfect state of our Ian* 
gu^ { alleging in particular, that m many instan- 
ces it offeqded Bgajpst everjr part of Grammar*.' — 
Swift mufit be allowed to have been a good judge of 

* See Swift's Lcltcx tu tbe rail vS Oxford, in vtl. IV. K 
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this matter ; to whioh be was himsdf very attentiv^/ 
both in bis own writings, and his renmks upon those 
of his friends : he is one Of the most corre<^, and 
perhaps the best of ow prose writers " 

" Swift's style has this peculianty, hot to havtf 
one metaphor in bis works, fiis images are sur- 
prisingly unexpected, and exhibited in their true, 
genuine, native form : this strikes the greatest ; and, 
bang fetched generally from common life, they cap- 
tirate the lowest of the people." 

Mei-moth. 

*' Amonst the Dean's writings of « private haturcy 
«re many of a serious, and manytrf & very opposite^ 
cast; many panegyrical, and many satyrical. lit 
some of the latter he has suffered his wit to outruif 
his good-nature and regard to decency ; and it is for" 
this reason that some persons have wished they haj 
been suppressed; for, as to their being trifling and 
domestick, that surely can be no objection to the 
publication' of them, since they are thereby better 
adapt&i to show what the Dean was in his family and 
amongst his friends, than twenty characters -drawn 
by the pens of others. ■ Of these private pieces, that, 
containing an account of his favourite Stella may be 
justly esteemed the most valuable, as exhibiting an 
uncommon pattern of softness and fertitcde, Kumi-. 
lity and learning, housewifery and politeness, frii-' 
gality end good-nature, united in one person. There' 
are likewise amongst them some- prayers of the 
Dean's' for tliis Hime extraordinary woman; which, 
whatevCT leyitiea might • appear in them, show that 
he was deeply impressed with the principa! trutHdf 
of the Christian Religion." Bubkb. . 
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" In the illtiatrioHs rdgn of Anne, wheii Britons 
reached a degree of glory in literature and' arts, 
which might be put in competition with the age of 
Pericles, or Augustus ; Swift, in clear and familiar 
diction, unaided by flowery ornaments, expressed the 
delates of a stroi^ understanding,- and li^'ely in- 
vention." Kett. 

" Poor Swift, with all his worth, could ne'er, 
He tells us, hope to rise a Peer ; 
So, to supply it, wrote for fame : 
And well the Wit secur'd his aim." 

Shekstoneu 

" Thb writer, who gives us the best idea of what 
may be called the genteel in style and manner of 
writing, is, in my opinion, my lord Shaftesbury. 
Then Mr. Addison and Dr. Swift." 

Shemstdnb's Essays on Men, Manners, and 
Things, p. 175. 

" SwiPT in poetry deserves a j^ace, somewhere 
between Butler and Horace. He has the wit of the 
foraiCT, and the graceful negligence which we find in 
the latter's Epistles and Satires." ibid. p. 105. 

" You have with you three or four of the best 
English authc»^ Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift ; 
read them with the utmost care, and with a particular 
view to their language." 

CHEBTEfiFiELD, Letter clxxi. 
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" Uwtiss you boast the gt-mwB of a Swift, 
Beware c^ hamour, the duU rogue's last ^ift," 
Young, Ep. to Pope, 

** Lbt aoch at Swipt with sti^id folly rail, 
Who dull can read unmov'd his oomick tale : 
All that have taste will deep attention lend. 
To that which Carteret and which Pope commend." 
Anontm. 

•^* Much more might be added ; but the reputa^^ 
tion of the Dean is too well established to n^ed any 
farther encomium. 
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Biuyma cacabassa canaai irrauiuista diaraba caiiota baibbor 
camcIaDthi *. Iren. lib. i. c, 18. 

—~—Jwvatque novos decerpere JJoret, 

Jniignemgue mea capiti pefeit inde coronam, 

Undeprius ituUi vetarant tempora Muttc. Lucket. 

Bidcattm diceri veram, ^uid velat ? Hokace. 

'* This citation, whicli eccms all ^bbcriitfa, is a form of ini- 
tiation u»ed by the Marcosian liereticlts. Dr. Wottom.— " The 
woids are taken from the first book of Irenieus against the Pa- 
gans ; where he says that the futtonera of the Heretic Marcus 
hid their mysteries under these Greek letters, but that the words 
were Hebrew ; of which he gives the following interpretation : 
" Hoc quod est super omnem virtutcm Patris invoco, quod voca- 
tur Lumen & Spiritus It Vita, quoniam in corpore reen4sti. 
Fmardentiut, the commentator on Irenxus, says, that these 
arc monstrous and barbarans words, and neither Hebrew, 
Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic. In several antieiit jaspers, 
agates, and onyxes, we meet with these and such like extiava- 
gant words and figures, allugelher as preposterous. See Chif- 
flet"! Abraxas &c."— This note is copied from one by Mr. Pate, 
whom Sffifl styles " the learned woollen dr^ier;" and who 
had this and a fen others, which will be found distinguished by 
his name, from the Dean's own mouth. N. 
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The following Historical Particulars were communU 
cated to Mr. Nichols in 1777 by the Rev. Sa- 
iivEL Saltee, D. D. then Master of the Charter- 
house. 

THE " Tale of a Tub •** was planned and com- 
posed about 1692, by Jonathan Swift, afterwards 
D. D. and Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin; but whe- 
ther by him alone, or in concert and conjunction 
with another of his family and name, is not quite so 
clear ; as it is, that great part of it Was designed in 
favour and ' in honour of sir William Temple, on 

' whom the Swifts were dependent in srane sort, and 
under obligations to him. When the Tale, &c. was 
first printed, Mr. Wotton speaks of it, as generally 
believed to have been written, or published however, 
by a brother-^- of Jonathan's; which brother, he 

■ adds, was preferred by lord Somers, at sir William 
Temple's request, to a very good benefice:J:, in one 

of 

• " Gulliver's Trnvels" and the " Tale of a Tub" Are indis- 
putably the two moat capital works of Swift, It is remarkable 
' that h« nijver wnuld own himself (o be the, author of the latter ; 
nor is the slighl«slhint of it to be found iniany of his writinp," 
Dr. WaEtoti. ,- 

■t Meaning Tiomai, the Dean's cousin. Nl 

} Pnttentiani, near Guildford, in Surrey. Us this is a crown- 
living,' Mr, Swift's prcsentetiot) to it teems ainther exception (a 
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of the most delicious parts of one of the pleasantest 
counties^of England. This is invidiously aggravated; 
because Mr. Wotton conceived lord Somers was in- 
decently played upon, in the dedication addressed to 
him*: and is besides false; at least in part: for Jo- 
nathan had no brother. His first cousin, Thomas 
Swift, one year only senior to him, though the son 
of a much elder brother, was presented by lord So- 
mers, and probably at sir William Temple's request, 
to a crown living ; which he held sixty years, and 
quitted but with life, in May 1 7S2, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. The same lord Somcrt 
tecommowled Jonathan to lord Wharton; but with- 
out succeas. Thomas (reached a sermon in Novem- 
ber I7i0 (it il not ■ specified where); which he 
printecf, and prefixed to it a dedication to Mr. Har- 
ley, dianoellor of the exchequer, ^erward earl of 
Oxfonl'{-. It is on Is. xi. 13, 14, and is entitled, 
** Hoah's Dove; an earnest Exhqrtatiixi to Peace; 
set fcrth in a Sermon, preached on the 7th of No- 
vember 1710, aTbank§giving-day, by Thomas Swift, 
A. M. formerly chaplain to sir WiHiam Temple, now 
rector of Puttenham, in Surrey." Mr. Deane Swift 
says: "T. S. was a man erf" learning, and abilities; 
but unfortunately bred up, like his 5ither and grand* 
ftther, with an abhorrence and conten^t for^tl the 
Puritanical sectaries: whence he seems to infer,- 
that he neither had, nor could well have, the least 

bis relation Mr. Dean* Swift's penuaBion ; ■< that do solicitatioa 
was ever made to the Crown by one of the name, from tbe Re- 
storation to this day, for any the leut favour whatsoever; that 
was eithsr worth the Crown's refusal, or any of eke family'* 
acceptance : except. &C." S. S. 

• See tbe dedication to lord Somen, p. SOI . N. 

+ !i«« the Epistolary Cqtr8»pon<!ence, Not. 21, 1710.. N,. 



hope o^ tisiBg in the church. In hcX, this Somon, 
and its Dedication (stand as near as you please, or a9 
you can), will not be found to cany with them any 
marks of supeHour parts : nor did Thomas Swift at* 
tempt giving any other proof, that I ever saw o? 
heard of, to the world. So that, although he cer* 
t»ialy put in his claim to a share here, it appears to 
have been little regarded: and Jonathan has ascer* 
tainly the whole credit* 

In March 1 760, a copy of the first editiorr of the 
*' Tale of a Tub" was , sold (for 5s, 6d. only) at an 
auction of books> by S. Baker: this copy had, it 
seems, belonged to ShefHeld duke of Bucks; with 
whom Dean Swifl does' not appear either to have 
had, or to have wished for, any indmacy*. In the 
first blank leaf the duke (as is believed and there 
effinned) had written these words: "Whatfolkjws 
here written, is all by the hand of Mr. Thomas 
Swift:" or something of this tenour. In the next 
page Thomas Swift has given the following anec 
dotes -f-. 

" The 

• Consult on this head the Journal to Stella, Dec. lA 1710 j 
■May 19, and Sept. 8, 1711. Swift says himself, he never was 
in the duke's company above once ; or twice at the mott.— In ft 
Life of Mr. Pope, printed in 1766, it is observed; that Dr. 
Arbuthnot took Pope to task, for being so much acquainted 
with John of Bucks : [which was the cant and ^miliar name 
his Grace was called by.] " He has neither esieem nor love 
for you," said the Doctor; " and only , rints to cheat you ;" 
and Pope soon found the truth of this ; but, though he fell iiitw 
the snare, and bought an annuity of the duke, being over- 
persuaded by him ; yet in the end his grace over-reached him- 
self; for he supposed, frora the delicacy of Mr. Pope's constitu- 
tion, that be would live but a short time. N. 

t These are, word for word, the same as what appear in « 
pamphlet printed for Cuill in 1710, \riih this title; ' 
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« The preface of the Bookseller, before the * Bat- 
tle of the Books,' shows the cause and design of the 
whole work : which, was performed by a couple of 
yovuig Clergymen in the year l6g7"; who, having 
been domestick chaplains to sir William Temple, 
thought themselves obliged to take up his quarrel y 
in relation to the controversy then in tUspute be- 
tween him and Mr; Wotton, concerning Ancient 
and Modern Learning. 

" The one of them began a defence of sir Wil- 
liam, under the title of • A Tale of a Tub ;' under 
which he intended to couch the general history of 
Christianity : showing the rise of all the remarkable 
errours of the Roman churdi, in the same order 
they entered; and how the Reformation endeaToured 
to root them out again: with the different temper 
of Luther from Cahin (and those more vicrfent spi- 
rits), in the way of his reforming. His aim is to 
ridicule the stubborn errours of the Romish church, 
and the humours of the fwiatick party ; and to show 
that their superstition has something very fentastical 
in it, which is common to both of them ; notwith- 



plete. Key to the Tale of a Tufa ^ with some account af tlie An- 
chors, the occasion and design of wriuug it, and Mr. Wotlon-'s 
Remarks eMimlncd. London, priiilcd for Edmund CuiU, &c. 
Price fid. Where may be hail, A Meditation upon a Broom- 
stick, and somewhat bciide, vlite dalci i by one of the authors 
of the Tale of a I'ub, Price 6d." See the extiact from Swift's 
letter to Ben I'ooke, p. tr l ; &nil> in a letter to Mr. Pope, Aug. 
30, irili ih'^ Dean says, "I had long a design upon the ears 
of tliat Curll, Avhcii I was Jn credit ; but the rogue would never 
allow me a fair stroke at tbcoi, although my pen-knife was 
drawu and sharp." — "What gave this wdgc to the Dean's pen- 
knife was, A Key to the Talc of a Tufa, by llalph Noden, Esq." 
C^rl!, Anuot, in loc. N. 

Standing 
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standing the abhorrence they seem to hMe for one 
another. 

'* The author inteniied to have it very regular; 
and withal so particular, that he bought not to pass 
by the rise of any one single errour, or its reforma- 
tion. He designed at last to show the purity of the 
Christian Church, in the primitive times; and con- 
sequently, how weakly Mr. Wotton passed his judg- 
ment, and how partially ; in preferring the modem 
divinity before the ancient; with a coniutation ot 
whose book he intended to conclude. But when he 
had not yet gone half-way, his companion borrowing 
the manuscript to peruse, carried it with him to Ire- 
land ; and, having kept it seven years, at last pub- 
lished it imperfect : for indeed he was not able to 
carry it on, after the intend«l method j because Di- 
vinity, though it chanced to be his profession, had 
be«i the least of his study. However, he added to . 
it the " Battle of the Books;" wherein he effectually 
pursues the main design, of lading Mr. Wotton : 
and having added a jocose epistle dedicatory to lord 
Somers, and another to Prince Posterity, with a plea- 
sant preface ; and interlarded it with one digression 
Gonc£ming criticks, and another in the modern kind ; 
a third in praise of digressions,' and a fourth in praise ' 
of madness ; (mth which he was not unacquainted ;) 
concludes the book with a fragment, which the first 
author made, and intended should have come in 
about the middle of the Tale, as a preliminary to 
Jack's character. 

" Having thus shown the reasons ot] the little 
order observed in the book, and the imperfectness 
of the Tale: it is so submitted to the reader'^s 
censure. 
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, ' *• Themi^ Smft is grandson ta sir William Dave- 
nant*; Jonathan Swift is cousin-german to Thomasj 
|)Oth retainers to air William Temple." 

Early in 17 10 a new edition of the " Tale of « 
Tub" was in great forwardness. The Author's Apo* 
Jogy, dated June 3, 1709, had been some time in the 
bookseller's poisession; and the cuts (then first 
added) were delayed, for sir Andrew Fount^e'a 
approbation of the draiigns. In a letter to Ben Tooke 
from Dublin, Juqe 30, 1710, Jonathan complains 
much of the liberty taken with bis character in the 
Key : talks of trying to obtain redress j and adds,— 
*' I oannot but think, that little Parson -Cousin <^ 
mine is at the bottom of this ; for, having lent him 
a copy of some parts of, &c. [N. B.] and he showing 
it, after I was gone for Ireland, and the thing abroad j 
heaftected to talk suspiciously, as -if he had some 
^are in it. If he should happen to be in town, and 
you light on him; I think you ought to tell him 
gravely; that if he be the Author, he should set his 
name to the &c. and rally him a little upon It, and 
tell him ; if he can exjdain some things, you will 
(if he pleases) set his name to the next edition. I 
ihoiild he glad to see how far the foolish impudence 
of a Dunce could go. I shall, at the end, take a 
little contemptible notice of the thing you sent me." 
This he performed ; in a single page of Postscript to 
the Apology. To Dr. Swift's letter, Ben Tooke 

* The celebrated author of GondiberU He was born in \&i5 ; 
tucceeded Ben Jooson as poet-Iaureat in l637 i was knighli^ in 
\6iZ; was, for bis loynlty, imprisoned in tha Tower in lS51, 
and saved his life by the intercession of Milton aD4 some others. 
After the Restoration, he obtained a patent for a play-bouse ; 
and died Ajiril 17, 1668. N. 



amwered^ July lo ; " As to that Cousin of yours, 
which you speak of: I ntither know him ; nor ever 
heard of him,' till the Key mentioned bita," Thus, 
we see, Thomas envied his Cousin the reputation of 
this performance*: and speaks of him contempts- 
ously enough.; as knowing little of his own profea- 
sion. Divinity; and as little better than mad: but 
Jonathan is even with him. And the world seema 
to he of Jonathan's side ; and to know' nothing oC- 
Tliomas-f*. Lord Oxford, when he wuited to te«ze 
ix provoke Jonathan, affected to call him Thomas^, 
The latter seems to have had no cnre^xnidence with 
ihe former. 

* Tbe " Tale of t, Tub" U & tort of Hudibru in pniM, but 
^uite an origioal ; and hat all the merit of Rat>elais, without any 
of his weaiinesses. There is throughout the whole a mighty fond 
of good sense, a strong glow of true wit and masculine satire, ac- 
companied nith a kind of humour so singularly jUeasaot, that n* 
.cynick can avoid intiliug who reads it. K. 

f He diod in May 1753, in his 87th year. N. 

{ See tre^uent instances in Ihe Journal to Stella, N< 
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THE AUTHOBft AFOLOGT. 

THE Talb approved of by a great majority 
among the men of taste.' Some treatises written 
expressly against it ; but not one syllable in its de* 
fence. The greatest part of it finished in 1696 } 
Aght years before it was published. The Author's 
intention, when he began it. No irreligioue or iin> 
moral opinion can f^rly be deduced from the book. 
Hie Clergy have no reason to dislike it. The Au- 
thor's intention not having met with a candid inter- 
pretation, he declined enga^ng in a task he had pro- 
posed to himself; of examining some publications, 
that were intended against all religion. Unf^r to 
fix a name upon an Author, who had so industriously 
concealed himself. The Letter on Enthusiasm* 
ascribed by several to the same Author. If the 
abuses in Law or Physick had been the subject of this 
treatise; the learned professors in either faculty 
would have been more liberal, than the Clergy. The 
passages, which appear most liable to objection, are 
parodies. The Author entirely innocent of any in- 

* This eelebratwi Letter, which was gRitcrally supposed to have, 
been wi-itleci by Dr. Swifi ; and b^ hjin, with ns liltie foundaliun, 
asciibed to his friend colonel Hunter; was the production of ibff. 
noble Author of the " Characteristics ;" in which collection it 
liolds the foremost rank. It vus first published by J. Molphenr 
in 17OB; bears date in Supteraber 170? ; and was written with 
ft view to the French Prophets, whose cnihusiailick extrsvagancea 
were then at the greatest height. N. 

^□titdft. 
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tmMon of glandng at those tenets of Beli^n, wbkli 
he has by some prejudiced or ignorant readers h^ea 
supposed to mean. This particularly the cose in 
the passage about the three wooden machines. An 
irony runs through the whole book. Not necessaiy 
to take notice of treatises written against it. Tbc 
usual fate of common answerers to books of merit 
is to sink into waste paper and oblivion. The case 
veiy different, when a great genius exposes a foolidi 
piece. Reflections occasioned by Dr. King's Re- 
marks on the Tale of a Tub ; others, by Mr. Wot- 
ton. The manner in which the Talb was first pub- 
lished accounted for. The Fragment not printed in 
the way the Author intended ; being the ground- 
wortc of a .much larger discourse*. The oaths of 
Peter why mtroduced. The severest stroke of Sa- 
tire in the treatise are levelled against the custom of 
employing wit in profaneness or immodesty. Wit 
the noblest and most useful gift of human nature ; 
and Humour the most agreeable. Those who have 
no share of either, think the blow weak, because 
they are themselves insensible. 

P. S. The Author of the Key wrong, in all hi« 
conjectures. The whole work entirely by one hand ; 
the Author defying any one to claim three lines in 
the book. 

THE bookseller's UEDICATION TO LORD SOMERS : 

How he finds out Uiat Lord to be a Patron in- 

* In several parts of the Apology, the Author dwells much 
on the ciicuiostancea of the book having been published, while 
hi* origioal papers were out of his own possession. Three 
editions were printed in the year 1704 ; a fourth^ corrected, ia 
J 705. N 

tended 
L,-. f, Google 
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temled by his Aath(»'. Dedicators liificDldns^ libs 
fn-aise thar Patrons for qu^te» tiiot do not bekitog! 
to them, 

THE noOKiKLtxa TO TUB rejjwb: 

Tells how' long he has had these papers'; when 
they vreie written, antf why he publishes them now. 

THE DEDICATION TO POSTERITY: 

The Author, apprehendiag that Time iriH sbon 
destroy almost all the writings of this gge, com- 
pkins of his malice against mod«-ik Authors aiitt 
their prodoctions, in hurrying theftr so qtiidtly off 
the Scenfe ; and ther^ore addresses Posterity in fo- 
nmr Of his contempontries; assnres faim, they 
^)ouad iti \Ht ffid leamii^, and bodu; and hr 
HKtance mentions Drydra, Tate, XyUtky, Bendey. 
Old Wotton. 



The Occasion and Design of this 'Wort. 

Project for employing the beanx of the nation. 
Of modern Prefaces. Modem Wit how delicate. 
Method for penetrating into an Author's thoughts. 

Complaints of every Writer against the mul^tude 
of Writers, lite the fat fellow's in a crowd. Our 
Author insists on the common privilege of Writers ; 
to be &vourab1y explained, when not understood; 
and to praise himself in the modem way. ITiis 
treatise without satire : and why. Fame sooner 
gotten by satire, than panegyrick; the subject of 
the latter being narrow, and that of the former iiK 
finite. Difference between Athens and England, 
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fs to genend and particular satire. The Author d&i- 
tigRS a pan^pick. on the world, and a modest defence 
of the rabble. 

Sect. I. The Introdvctioh . A pb}-sico-mytho- 
logical duiertation on the dif&rent sorts of oratorial 
machines. Of the bar and the bench. . The Author 
fond of the number Three; promises a paneg3rrick 
on it. Of pulpits ; which are the best. Of ladders ; 
on winch the British orators surpass all others Of 
the stage itinerant ; the seminary of the two fbrmer. 
A phyacal reason, why those machines are devated. 
Of the curious contrivance of modern theatres. 
These three machines emblematically represent the 
various sorts of Authors. 

An apologetical dissertation for the Grub-itreet 
Writers, against their revolted rivals of Gresham 
and Will's. Superficial Readers cannot easily find 
out Wisdom ; which is compered to several pretty 
things. Commentaries promised on several writings 
of Grub^treet authors ; as Reynard the Foi, Tom 
Thumb, Dr. Faustus, Whittington and hia Cat, 
the Hind and Panther, Tommy Pots, and llie 
Wise Men of Gotham. The Author's pen and per- 
son worn out in serving the state. Multiplicity o£ 
titles and dedications. 

Sect. II. Tale of a Tub. Of a Father and 
his Three Sons. His will and his legacies to them. 
Of the young men's carriage at the beginning : and 
of the genteel qualifications they acquired in town. 
D«cription of a new sect, who adored their creator 
the taylor. Of their idol, and their system. The 
three brother's follow the mode, against their father's 
■will; and get shoulder-knots, by help of distinc- 
tions; gold-lace, by heip of tradition; flamc-co-* 

loured 
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loured satin lining, by means of a supposed codidi ; 
silver fringe, by virtue of critical interpretation ; and 
embi-oidery of Indian figures, by laying aside the plain 
literal meaning. The will at last locked up. Veitt 
got into a lord's house, and after his deadi turned 
out his children, and todt in his oirti brothers in 
their stead. 

Sect. III. A Digression concerning Criticks. 
Three sorts of Criticks; the two first sorts now 
extinct. The true sort of Criticks' genealogy ; of- 
fice ; definition. Antiquity of their race proved from 
Pausanias, who represents them by Asses browsing 
oa vines ; and Herodotus, by Asses with horns ; and 
by an Ass, that frightened a Scythian army; and 
I^odorus, by a Poisonous Weed; and Ctesias, 1^ 
Serpents that poison with their vomit ; and Terence, 
by the name of Malevoli. The true Critick com- 
pared to a Taylor; and to a true Be^;ar. Three 
characteristicks of a true modern Cntick, 

Sect. IV. Tale op a Tub continued. Peter 
assumes grandeur and titles ; and, to support them, 
turns projector. The Author's hopes of being trans^ 
lated into foreign languages. Peter's firet invention, 
of Terra jiustralis Incognita' The second of a re- 
medy for Worms. The third, a Whispering-ofiice. 
Fourth, an Insurance Office. Fifth, an Universal 
Pickle. Sixth, a set of Bulls with leaden feet 
lastly, his pardons to malefactors. Peter's brains 
turned ; he plays several tricks, and tuma out his 
brothers* wives. Gives his brodiers bread for mut- 
ton and for wine. Tells huge lies; of a Cow's 
milk, that would fill 3000 churches ; of a Sign-post, 
as large as a man of war ; of a House that travelled 
200O leagues. The brothers steal a copy of the will; 

break 
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break open the cellar-door ; and are both kicked out 
of doors by Peter. 

Sect. V. A Digeession in the modem kind. 
Our Author expatiates on his great pains to serve 
the publick by instructing, and more by diverting. 
The Modwns having so fer excelled the Ancients, 
■ the Author gives them a receipt for a complete 
system of all arts and sciences, m a small pocket- 
volume. Several defects discovered in Homer ; and 
his ignorance in modem invention, &c. Our Author's 
writings lit to supply all defects. He Justifies his 
praising his own writings, by modem examples. 

Sect. VI. Tale of a Tub continued. The 
T»;o brothers ejected agree in a resolution to reform, 
according to the will. They take different names ; 
and are found to be of different complexions. How « 
Martin began rudely, but proceeded more cautiously, 
in reforming his coat. Jack, of a different temper, 
and full of zeal, begins tearing all to pieces. He en- 
deavours to kindle up' Martin to the same pitch ; but 
not succeeding, they separate. Jack runs mad, gets 
many names, and founds the sect of ^Eolists. 

Sect. VII. A Digression in praise of Digres- 
sions. Digressions suited to modern palates. A 
proof of depraved appetites ; but necessary for mo- 
dem writers. Two ways now in use to be book- 
Jearaed; 1. by learning Titles; 2. by reading In- 
dexes. Advantages of this last; and of Abstracts. 
The number of writers increasing above the quan- 
tity of matter, this method becomes necessary and 
useful. The Reader empowered to transplant this 
Digression; 

Sect. Vni. Tale of a Tub continued. System 
of the jEolists ; they hold wind, or spirit, to be the 

TOL. ir. N origin 
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origin of all things, and to bear a great part in tiwif 
composition. Of the fourth and fifth animas attri- 
buted by them to man. Of their belching^ or preadi- 
ing. Their inspiration from Skoti'os. They use bar- 
rels for pulpits. Female officers used for insjm-ation [ 
' and why. The notion opposite to diat of a Deity, 
fittest to form a Devil. Two Devils dreaded by ihe 
^olists. Their relation with a Northern' nation. 
The Author's respect for this sect. 

Sect. IX. Dissertation on Madness. Great 
conquerors of empires, and founders of sects in phi- 
losophy and religion, have generally been person* 
whose reason was disturbed. A small vapour, mount- 
ing to the brain, may occasion great revolutions. 
Examples ; of Henry IV, who made great prepara- 
tions for war, because of his mistress's absence ; and 
of Louis XIV, whose great actions concluded in a 
fistula. Extravagant notions of several great philoso- 
phers, how nice to distinguish from madness. Mr. 
Wotton's fatal mistake, in rAisapplying his peculiar 
talents. Madness the source of conquests and sys- 
tems. Advantages of fiction and delusion over truth 
and reality. The outside of things better than the 
inside. Madness, how useful. A proposal for risit- 
ing Bedlam, and employing the divers members in 
a way useful to the publick. 

Sect. X. The Author's compliments to the 
Readers. Gr^t civilities practised between the Au- 
thors and Readers ; and our Author's thanks to the 
whole nation. How well satisfied Authors and 
Booksellers are. To what occasions we owe most 
of the present writings. Of a paltry scribbler, our 
Author is afraid of; and therefore desires Dr. Bent- 
ley's protection. He gives here his whole store at 

.WW 
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one meal. Usefulness of this treatise to difierent 
Borts of Readws; the superficial, the ignorant, and 
the learned. Proposal for mating some ample Com- 
mentaries on this work; and of the usefulness' of 
Commentmes fc»- dark writra^. Useful hints for the 
Commentators of thU Treatise. 

Sect. XI. The Tale op a Tub continued. Tht 
Author, not in haste to be at home, shows the dif- 
ference between a traveller weary or in haste, and 
another in good plight that takes his pleasure an4 
views evwy feasant scene in hia way. The sequel of 
Jack's adventures: his superstitious veneration for 
tiie Hdy Scripture, and the uses he made of it: His 
flaming zed, and blind submission to the Decnees.. 
His harangue for Predestination. He covers roguish 
tricks with a show of devotion. Affects angularity in 
' manners and speech. His aver»on to musick and 
painting. ' His discourses provoke sleq). His groanr 
ing, and af&cting to suffer for the good cause. The 
great antipathy of Peter and Jack made tbem hoih 
run into extremes, where they often met. 

The deg^ierate ears of this age cannot afford a 
sufficient handle to hold men by. The senses and 
passions afford many handles. Curiosity is that by 
which our Author has held his Readers so long. 
The rest of the story last, &c. 

The Conclusion. Of the proper Seasons for 
publishing books. Of profound Writers. Of the 
ghost of Wit. Sleep and the Muses nearly related. 
Apology for the Author's fits of dulness. Method 
.and Reason the lacquies of Invention. Our Au- 
thor^s great collection of Flowers of little use till 
II6W. 

N 9 A DiSCOURBE 
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A DISCOURSE COMCERNING THE UECHAKJCAL 
OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT. 

The Author at a loss what Utle to give this piece» 
finds after much pains that of A Letter to a Friend 
to be most in vogue. Of modern excuses for Ijast* 
and negligence, &c. 

Sect. I. Mahomet's fancy t^ being carried to 
Heaven by an Ass, followed by many Christians. A 
great affinity between this creature and man. That 
talent of bringing his rider to Heaven the subject of 
this Discourse: but for Ass and Kider the Authtn* 
uses the synonymous terms of Enlightened Teacher 
. and Fanatick Hearer. A tincture of Enthusiasm rung 
through all men and' all sciences; but prevails most 
in Keligion. Enthusiasm defined and distinguished. 
That which is Mechanical and Artificial is treated of 
by our Author. Though Art oftentimes changes 
into Nature: examples in the Scythian Longheads 
and English Koundheads. Sense and Reason must 
be laid aside, to let this Spirit operate. The ob- 
jections about the manner of the Spirit from above 
descending upon the Apostles, make not against this 
Spirit that arises within. The methods by which the 
Assembly helps .to work up this Spirit, jointly with 
the Preacher. 

Sect. II. How some worship a good Being, others 
an evil. Most people confound the bounds of good 
and evil. Vain mortals think the Divinity interested 
in their meanest actions. The scheme. of spiritual 
mechanism left out. Of the usefulness of t^uilted 
night-caps, to keep in the heat, ta give motion and 
vigour to the little animals that compose the brain. 
Sound of for greater use than sense in the operations 

of 
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of the Sfnrit, as in Musick. Inward light consists 
of theological monosyllables and mysterious texts. 
Of the great force of one vowel in canting j and of 
blowing the nose, hawking, spiting, and belching. 
The Author to publish an Essay on the Art of Cant- 
ing. "Of speaking through the nose, or snuffling: its 
origin from a disease occasioned by a conflict betwixt 
the Flesh and the Spirit, Inspired vessels, like lan- 
terns, have a sorry sooty outside. Fanaticism deduced 
from the Ancients, in their Orgies, Bacchanal^ &c. 
Of their great lasciviousness on those occasions. The 
Fanaticks of the first centuries, and those of later 
times generally agree in the same principles, of im- 
proving spiritual into carnal ejaailations, &c. 

The Battle of the Books. 

The Preface informs us, this pilce was written in 
1697* on account of a famous dispute about Anci^t 
and Modem Learning, between sir William Temple 
and the earl of Orrery on the one side, and Mr , 
Wotton and Bentley on the other. 

War and Invasions generally proceed from the 
attacks of Want and Poverty upon Plenty and Riches. 
The Modems quarrel with the Ancients, about the 
possession of the highest top of Parnassus ; and de- 
sire them to surrender it, or to let it be levelled. The 
answer of the Ancients not accepted. A war ensues , 
in which rivulets of ink are spilt ; and both parties 
hang out their trophies, books of controversy. 
These books haunted with disorderly spirits ; though 
often bound to the peace in Libraries. The Author's 
advice in this case neglected: which occasions a ter- 
rible fight in St. James's Library. Dr. Bentley, the 
Library-keeper, a great enemy to the Ancients. The 
Moderns, 
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Moderns, finding thechselves 3O,O00 strong, g»ve the 
Anqjent3 ill language. Temple, a favourite of the. 
Ancientsi An incident o( a qu&rrel between a Bee 
and 3 Spider ; with their arguments on both sides, 
^sop applies them to the present dispute. The 
order of battle of the Modems, and names of their 
leaders. The leaders of the Andents. Jupiter calls, 
a Council of the Gbds, and consults thfc book of I^^tei 
ahd then sends his orders below. Momus brings the 
nen^ to Criticism ; whose habitation and company it 
described. She arrives ; and sheds het* influence on 
her son Wotton. The battle described. PafaGelsu* 
engages Galen j Aristotle aims at Bacon, and kills 
Descartes ; Homer overthrows Gkmdibert, tills Den- 
ham and Wesle)'*,Perrault-f-andFontenelIeJ. En- 
counter 'of Virgil and Dryden i of Lucan and Black- 
more ; of Creech and Horace ; of Pindar and Coyvlfey. 
The episode of Bentley and Wotton. Bentley's air^ 
mour. His speech to the modem genius. Scali- 
ger's answer. Bentley and Wotton tnarch together. 
Bentley attacks Phalaris and J&sop. WottCHi etteckJ 
Temple in vain. Boyle pursues Wottonj alid, mefcting 
Bentley in his way, he pursues and kills them both. 

• Samuel WoslCy, rector of Ormesby and Epworth, in Iincoln-> 
sWre. He died April 25, 1735. R 

- f Charles Perrault, author orap6em entit1e<9, " Le Sieclk d« 
Louis )e Grand," in which thcitiodern auiiiors are exalted above 
the ancient ; and of several other curious irtiHis. He was bora 
, in i626, and died in 1703. He had three brothers; who were 
all likewise writers of eminence. N. 

I Tlie celebrated author of the Phiralily of Wtfrfds ; who died 
in 1755, when be wsnted only a few days of £oBtp)eting tiis 
hundredth year. K, 
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THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 



June 3, ] 709. 
XF gcxid aud ill nature equally operated upon man- 
kind, I miglU have saved myself the trouble of this 
i^Mlogy ; for it is manifest by the reception the foU 
lowing discourse has met with> that those who ap- 
prove it, are a great majority among the men of 
taste : yet there have been two or three treatises 
written expressly against it^ beside many others that 
have flirted at it occasionally, mthout one syllable 
having been ever published in its defence, or even 
quotation to its advantage, that I can remember, 
except by the polite Author of a late Discourse be- 
tween a Deist and a Sodnian. 

Th^fore, since the book seems calculated to live 
at least as long as our language and our taste admit 
no great alterations, I am content to convey some 
Apelogy along with it. 

Ilie greatest part of that book was finished about 
thirteen years since, 1696, which is eight years be- 
fiwe it was published. TTie author was then young, 
his invoition at the height, and his reading fresh 
in his head. By the assiBtan<£ of some thinking, 
and mudi conversation, he had endeavoured to strip 
himself of as many real ]»^udices as be could ; I 
say real ones, because, under the notion of prgu- 
dioes, he knew to what dangerous heights some men 
hare proceeded. Thus prepared, he thought the 
numeirous and gross corruptions in reli^on and learn- 
ing; 
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ing, might furnish matter for a satire, that would 
be useful and diverting. He resolved to proceed in 
a manner that should be altc^ther new> ,the world 
having been already too long nauseated, with end- 
less repetitions ujion every subject. The abuses in 
religiog, he proposed to set forth in the allegory of 
the coats, and the three brothers, which was to 
make up the body of the discourse :' those in learn- 
ing, he chose to introduce by way of digressiMis. 
He was then a young gentleman much in the world, 
and wrote to the taste of those who were like him- 
self; therefore, in order to allure, them, he gave a 
liberty to his pen, which might not suit with roaturer 
years, or graver characters, and which he could have 
easily corrected with a very few blots, had he been 
master of his papers, for a year or two before their 
publication. 

Not that he would have governed tus judgment 
by the ill-placed cavils of the sour, the envious, the 
stupid, and the tasteless, which he mentions with 
disdain. He acknowledges there are several youth- 
ful sallies, which from the grave and the wise may 
deserve a rebuke. But he desires to be answer- 
able no farther than he is guilty, and that his faults 
may not be multiplied by the ignorant, the un- 
natural, and uncharitable applications of those, who 
have neither candour to suppose good meanings, nor 
palate to distinguish true ones. After which, he will 
forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be fairly de- 
duced from that book, which is contrary to religion 
pr morality. , 

Why should any clergyman of our church, be 
angry to see the follies of fanaticism and superstiti*n 
exposed, though j« the njost ridiculous manner j 

$inQQ 
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since that is perhaps the most probable way to cure 
them, or at least to hinder them frran &rther spread- 
ing? Besides, though it was not intended for their 
perusal, it rallies nothing but what they preach 
against. It contains nothing to provoke them by 
the least scurrility upon their persons or their func- 
tions. It celebrates the Church of England, as the 
most perfect of all others, in discipline and doctrine ; 
it advances no opinion they rqect, nor condemns 
any they receive. If the clergy's resentment lay 
upon their hands, in my humble opinion, they might 
have found more proper objects to employ them on; 
nondum tibi defuit kostis ; I mean those heavy, illi- 
terate scribblers, prostitute in their reputations, vicious 
in their lives, and ruined in thdr fortunes ; who, to 
Ihe shame of good sense as well as piety, are greedily 
read, merely upon the strength of bold, false,. impious 
assertions, mixed with unmannerly reflections upon- 
the priesthood, and openly intended against all re- 
ligion : in short, full of such principles as are kindly 
recdved, because they are levelled to remove those 
terrours, that religion tells men will be the conse- 
quence of immoral lives. Nothing like which is to 
be met with in this discourse, though some of them 
are pleased so freely to censure it. And I wish there 
were no other instance, of what I have too frequently 
observed, that many of that reverend body are not 
always very nice in distinguishing between- their ene- 
mies and ^eir Iriends. 

Had the author's intentions met with a more can- 
id interpretation from some, whom out of respect 
he forbears to name, he might have been encouraged 
to an examination of books written by some of those 
authors above described, whose errours, ignorance, 
dullness, 
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dalness, and nilany he tbinks be could have de- 
tected and exposed in such a manner, that the 
persons who are m^st conceived to be afl%cted by 
tbem, would soon lay them aside and be ashamed : 
but he has now gi?en over those thoughts ; since tbet 
weightiest* men, in the weightiest stations, are 
pleased to think it a more dangerous point, to laugh 
at those corruptions in religion, which they them- 
•elves mu«t disapprove, than to endeavour pulling up 
those very foundations, wherein all Christians have 
agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any person 
should offer determinatety to iix a name upon ^ 
author of this discourse, who hath all akuig concealed 
himself from most of his nearest friends : yet several 
have gone a step farther, and prcawunced another 
book* to have been the work of the same hand 
with this, which the author diret^y ailirms to be a 
thorough mistake ; he having yet never so mudi 
as read that discourse : a plain instance how littla 
truth there often is in general surmises, or in con- 
jectures drawn from a similitude of style, or way f^ 
linking. 

Had 'the author written a book to expose the 
abuses in law, or in phyuck, he believes the learned 
profession in either faculty w;ould have been so &r 
from resenting it, as to have given him thanks for 
lus pains : especially if he had made an honourable 
reservation for the true practice of either science : but 
Religion, they tdl us, ought not to be ridiculed ; and 
they tell us truth: yet surely the corruptions in it 
may; for we are taught by the trite^ maxim in th* 

* Alluding to Abp. Sharpe's representation of the aulbor. H. 
i The " Letter on Enthusjaw)." See p. 172. N. 

world. 
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world, that Religion being the beat of things, ttt 
corruptions are Ukely to be the worst. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader 
cannot but have observed, that some of those pas- 
sages in this discourse, which ^^>ear most liable to 
objection, are what they call parodies, where the 
author personates the style and manner of other 
titers, whom he has a mind to expose. I shall 
produce one instance of a passage in which Dryden, 
L'Kstrange, and some others I shall not name, are 
levelled at, who having spent their lives in faction, 
and apostacies, and all manner of vice, pretended 
to be su&rers for loyalty and religion. So Diyden 
telU us, in one of his pre&ces, of kis merits and 
■sr^erings, and thanks God that he pouestes his smU 
in patimce ; in other places he talks at the same 
rate ; utd L'Edtrange often uses the like style ; and 
I believe the reader may iind more persons to give 
that passage an appTication : but this is enough to 
direct ^ose, who may have overlooked the author'i 
intention. 

ITiere are three or four o^er passaga, which pre- 
judiced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force 
to hint at ill meanings ; as if they glanced at scMue 
■ ttnets in religion. In answer to all which, the authw 
sc^mniy protests, he is entir^y inncx^ent ; and never 
had it once in his thoughts, that any thing he said ' 
nrould in Uie least be capable of such' interpretatic«ra» 
w^h he will engage to dedixse full as &irly from ^ 
the mqet innocent book in the world. And it will 
be obvkxis to every read^, that this was not any part 
of his scheme or design, the abuses he notes being 
such «8 all Church-of-England men agree in ; nor 
was it proper for his subject to met^^ with other 

points, 
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pmnts, than such as have been perpetually contra, 
verted since the Reformation. 

To instance only in that passage about the^ three 
wooden machines, mentioned in the introduction: 
in the original manuscript there was a description of 
a fourth, which those, who had the papers in their' 
power, blotted out, as having something in it of 
satire, that I suppose they thought was too particu- 
Iw; and therefore they werfe forced to change it to 
the number three, whence some have endeavoured 
to squeeze out a dangerous meaning, that was never 
thought on. And indeed the conceit was half spoiled 
by changing the numbers ; that of four being much 
more cabalistic, and therefore better exposing the 
pretended virtue of numbers, a superstition there in- 
toided to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be observed is, that there gene- 
rally runs an irony though the thread of the whole 
book, which the men of taste will observe and dis- 
tinguish; and which will render some objections, 
that have been made, very weak and insignificant. 
■ This Apology being chiefly intended for the satis- 
&otion of future readers, it may be thought unneces- 
sary to take any notice of such treatises as have been 
written against the ensuing discourse, which are al- 
ready sunk into waste paper and oblivion, after the 
usual late of common answerers to books which are 
allowed to have any merit: they are indeed like an- 
nuals, that grow about a young tree, and seem to 
vie with it for a summer, but fall and die with the 
leaves in autumn, and are never heard of more. 
When Dr. Eachard writ his book about the con* 
tempt of the clergy, numbers of these answerers im- 
mediately started up, whose memory if he had not 

kept 
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kept alive by his replies, it would now be utterly 
unknown, that he was ever answered at all. There 
is indeed an exception, when any great genius thinks 
it worth his while to expose a foolish piece; so we 
•till read Marvell's answer to Parker *, with plea- 
sure, though the book it answers be sunk long ago; 
so the earl of Orrery's Remarks will.be read with 
dehght, when the Dissertation he exposes will nei- 
ther be sought nor found-f-: but these are no enter- 
prises for common hands, nor to be hoped for above 
once or twice in an age. Men would be more cau- 
tious of losing their time in such an undertaking, if 
they did but consider, that to answer a book ef- . 
fectually requires more pwns and skill, more Wit, 
leamii^, and judgment, than were employed in 
the writing of it. And the author assures those gen- 
tlemen, who h^e given themselves that trouble 
with hhn, that his discourse is the product of the • 
study, the observation, and the invention of several 
years; that ^e often blotted out much mwe than 
he left; and if his papers had not been a long time 
out of his possession, they must have still under- 
gone more seviere corrections. And do they think 
aiich a building is to be battered with dirt-peliets, 
however envenomed the mouths may be that dis- 
charge them ? He has seen the productions but of 
two answerers, one of which at first appeared as 

* Parker, afterwards bishop of Oxford, wrote many treatises 
against the dissenters, "with insolence and contempt," sayj 
Burnet, " that enraged thei^j beyond measure ;" for which he was • 
chastised by Andrew Marvell, under-secretary to Milton, in a 
little book called " The Rehearsal transprosed." H. 

+ Boyle's " Remarlcs upon Bcntley's Dissertation on th* 
Epistles of Fhalaiis." H, 

from 
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from on unknown hand, but mtce avowed by a 
person, who, upon some ocea^ns, has discov^ed 
no ill vein of humour. It is a pity any occauoR 
^ould pot him under a necessity of being so hasty 
in his productions, which, otherwise, might be 
entertaining. But there were other reasons obvious 
enough ibr his miscarriage in this; he writ against 
the conviction of his talent, and entered upon one 
'«f the wrongest attempts in nature, to turn into 
ridicule by a week's labour, a work, which had cost so , 
much time, and met with so much success in ri(B- 
culing others : the manner how he handled Ins subjei^ 
I have now forgottai, having jost looked it ovi», 
irhen it first came out, as others did, merely far the 
lake of the title*. 

The other answer is from a person of a graver 

character, and is made up of half invective^ and 

• half annotation-f- ; in the latter of which he has ge- 

herdly fiuoceeded well enough. And the project at 

that time was not amiss to draw in readers to his 



* " Tbis," says Swift very gravely, " we cannot recover 
«t present, it being absolutely furgotten, the oldest bookselUrt 
in trade knayi nothing of it." The title nas, " Some Remarii* 
on tb« Ta!e of a. Tub ; lo which are aniiexad, MuUy of Moqq- 
iowii, and Orpheus and Eurydice. By the Author of the jour- ■ 
(ley to London, 1704," 8vo. It is inserted in the first volume of 
Dr. King's Works, 177S, p. 209. N. 

i Wotton's Defence of his Reflections upon Antientand 
^odem Leurning. From tlie annotations arc selected the notei 
jigned IK WuiiM. Thus Wotton appears bu»ied to illustrate a 
work, which he laboured to coiidenu), and adds force lo« satire 
pointed against himself; as captives were bound to the chariot- 
whfel of tbe victor, and compelled to increase the pomp 
pf hiii triuia|Ji, whom they had in vein attempted to defeat. 

W. «. 
6 pamphlet^ 
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fttinpbkt, several hariog ai^>eared desirous, that 
there migbt be some explication of the more diffi- 
cnit passages. Neither can he be altogether blamed. 
for oflfering at the inrective part, because it is agreed 
oo all hands, that the author had giren him sufB- 
cient provocation. The great objection is against 
his manner of treating it, very unsuitable to one of 
his fandtioa. It was determined by a fair majority, 
that this answerer had, in a way not to be pardoned, 
(favwn his pen agunst a certain ^'eat man then 
alive, and univeraally raverenoed for every good qua* 
lity that could possibly enter into the composition 
of the moat acooni|dished person; it was observed, 
how he was pleased, and affected to have that noble 
writer called his adversary; and it was a point of 
Mtire well directed; for I have been told sir WiUiata 
Temple was 8uj£ciently mortified at the term. AH 
the men of wit and politeness were immediately up 
in arms through indignation, which prevailed over 
th^ contempt by the consequences they appre- 
hended from such an example; and it grew Por- 
«enna's case; idem trecenti juravhuus. In short, 
things were ripe for a general insurrection, till my 
lord Orrery had a little laid the spirit, and settled 
the ferment. But, his lordship being principally 
engaged with anotho: antagonist*, it was thought 
necessary, in order to quiet the minds of men, that 
this oppoeer ^ould receive a reprimand, whtt^ 
partly occasioned that discourse of the Battle of the 
BodLS; and the author was farther at the pains to 
insert cme or two remarks on him in tliebody of the 
^ook. 

' Benttey couceming PliBluii and £iop. H. 

This 
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This answerer has been pleased to find fault with 
about a dozen passages, which the author will not 
be at the trouble of defending; farther than by as- 
suring the reader, that, for the greater part, the re-- 
. fl«:ter is entirely mistaken, and forces interpretation* 
which never once entered into the writer's head, 
nor will ( he is sure) into that of any reader of taste 
and candour. He allows two or three at most, there 
produced, to have been delivered unwarily; for which 
he desires to plead the excuse offered already of his 
youth, and frankness of speech, and his papers bdng 
out of his power at the time they were published. 

But this answerer insists, and says, what he chiefly 
dislikes, is the design ; what that was, I have already 
told, and I believe there is not a person in England 
who can understand that book, that ever imagined it 
to be any thing else, but 'to expose the abuses and 
corruptions, in learning and religion. 

But it would be good to know what design this 
reflecter was serving, when he concludes his pam- 
phlet with a caution to the reader, to beware of 
thinking the author's wit was entirely his own : surely 
this must have had some allay of personal animosity 
at least, mixed with the design of serving the pubtick, 
by so useful a discovery; and it indeed touches the 
author in a tender point; who insists upon it, that 
through the whole book he has not borrowed one 
single hint from any writer in the world;, and he 
thought, of all criticisms, that would' never have 
been one. He conceived, it was never disputed to 
be an original, whatever faults it might have. How- 
ever, this answer produces three instances to prove 
this author's wit is not his own in many places. The 
first is, that the names of Peter, Martin,- and Jack, 

arc 
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are borrowed from a letter of the lai£ Duke of 
Buckingham *. Whatever wit is contained in those 
three names, the authw is content to give it up, 
and desires his readers will subtract as roudi as they 
placed, upon that account; at the same time pro- 
testing solemnly, that he never once heard of that 
letter, except in this passage of the answerer: so 
that the names were not borrowed, as he afHrms, 
though they should happen to be the same ; which 
however is odd enough, and what he hardly be- 
lieves ; that of Jack being not quite so obvious as the 
other two. ITie second instance to show the au- 
thor's wit is not his own, is Peter's banter (as he 
calls it in his ^Isatia -j- phrase) upon transubstan- 
tiation, which is taken from the same duke's con- 
ference with an Irish priest, where a cork is turned 
into a horse. This the author confesses to have seen 
about ten years after his book was written, and a 
year or two after it was published. . Nay, the an- 
swerer overthrows this himself; for he allows the 
Tale was written in 1697 ; and I think that pamphlet 
was not printwi in many years after. It was neces- 
sary that corruption should have some allegory, 
as well as the rest;, and the author invented the pro- 
perest he could, without inquiring what other people 
had written; and the commonest reader will find, 
there is not the least resemblance between the two 
stories. The third instance is in these words; " I 
have been assured, that the battle in St. James's Li- 
brary is, mutatis mutandis, taken out of a French 
book, entitled. Combat des Livres, if I misremembep 

* VilUers, the second duke. H. 

■(- The mck-r.arae of While Fijars, See p. 158, N. 

vol" u. O not." 
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n6t ." In \l4iich passage there are t\ro clffiises ob- 
servable: / have been atsuredi and, if I misrevtan- 
her not, I ^siie first to know whether, if that con- 
jecture proves 3h utter ^sehood, those two clauses 
will be a suificient excuse for this worthy crLtick. 
The matter is a trifle ; but would he ventiue to 
pronounce at this rate xxfon one v£ greater moment ? 
I know- nothing more contemptible in s writer, than 
the character of a piagir.Ty; which he here fixes at 
a venture; and thi» not for a passage, fautawhole 
discourse, taken out from another book, Only nm- 
ttitis mulandis. The author is as much in the dark 
about this, a» the answerer; and wilt imitate him 
by an affirmation at randomi thatif there bea word 
of troth in this reflection, he is a paltr}', imitating pe- 
dant; and the answerer is a person of wit, manners, 
and truth. He takes his boldness from never having 
aeen any soch treatise in his life, nor hecrd of it be- 
fore; and he is sure it is impossible for two writers, 
of difSerent times and conntries, to agree in tbdr 
thoughts after such a manner, that two continued 
discourses shall be the same, oti\)- mutatis mutandis. 
Neither will he insist upon (he mistake in the title ; 
but let the answerer and his friend jffoduce any boc^ 
they please, he defies tbem to ^mv one single par- 
ticular, where the judicious reader will affirm he has 
been obliged for the smallest hint; giving only aU ' 
lowance for the accidental encountering of a single 
thought, which be knows may smnetimea happen; 
• though he has never yet found it in that discoorse, 
nor has heard it ol^ected by any body else; 

So that if ever any design was unfortunately exe- 
cuted, it must be that of this answerer; who, when 
he would have it observed, that the author's wit is 

- pome 
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iione of his own, is able to prodace but fhrce tn- 
ctances, two of them mere trifles, and all three ma- 
nifestly &1se. If this be the way these gentlemen 
dai with the world in those criticisms, where wc 
hare not leisure to defeat them, their readers had 
Beed be cautious how they rely upon their credit i 
atA ibhether this proceeding can be reconciled to hu- 
manity or tmth, let those, who think it worth their 
whii^ determine. 

It is ^eed, tins answerer wodld have succeeded 
much better, if he had stuck wholly to his business 
as acommentatbr opon the ** Tale of a Tub," wherein 
it cannot be denied that he hath been of some ser- 
vice to the publick, and hath given very iair conjee- 
tares toward clearing np some difficult passages ; 
but, it is the frequent errour of those men (other- 
wise very commendable for their labours) to make 
excursions beyond their talent and their office, by 
pretending to pc»nt out the beauties and the faults ; 
vrhich is no part of their trade, which they alwayi 
£iil in, which the worid never expected from them, 
nor g*ve diem any thanks for endeavouring at. The 
part of Minellius, or Farnaby*, vwould have fallen in 
with his' gwius, and might have been serviceable to 
.Htaoj readers, who cannot enter into the abstroser 
parts of that discourse ; but optat ephippia bospiger : 
the dull, unwieklly, ill-shaped ox, would needs put 
oa the furniture of a horse, not considering he was 
bom to labour, to plow the ground for the sake of 
- superiour beings, and that he has neither the shape, 
mettle, nor speed of that noble animal he would 
.affect to po^sonate. 

* Low commentatnrs, who wrote nal^ upon classick suthori 
for tbt Use of tcbotrflioj's. N. 
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It is another pattern of this answerei'a feir dealt 
>ng, to give us hints that the author is dead, and yet 
to lay the suspicion upon somebody,.! know not 
who, in the country ; to which can only be returned, 
that he is absolutely mistaken in all his conjeeturea; 
^nd surely conjectures are, at best, too light a prcr 
tence to allow a man tu assign a name in publick. 
He condemns a book, and consequently the author, 
of whom he is utterly ignorant ; yet at the same time 
fixes, in print, what he thinks a disadvantageous 
character upon those who never deserved it. A 
man, who receives a buifet in the dark, may be al- 
lowed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of revenge, 
to. go to cuffs in broad day, with the first he meets, 
and lay the last night's injury at his door. And thus 
much tor this discreet, candid, pious, and ingenious 
answerer. 

How the author came to be without his papers, is 
a story not proper to be told, and of very little use, 
being a private feet ; of which the reader would be- 
lieve as little, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had however a blotted copy by him, which he in- 
tended to have written over with many alterations, 
>and this the publishers were well aware of, having 
■put it into the bookseller's preface, that they appre- 
hended a surreptitious copy, which was to be al- 
tered, &c. This, though not regarded by readers, 
was a real truth, only the surreptitious copy was rather 
that which was printed; and they made all the haste 
they could, which indeed was needless, the author 
not being at all prepared ; but he has been told, the 
bookseller was in much pain, having given a good 
pum of money for i\ie cppy. 

In the author's original copy, there \v'ere not so 

■ l:,.;,-z .iv.CoOgTcT 
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xA&ay chasms as appear in the book ; afid why some 
of them were left, he knows not : had the publica- 
tion been trusted to him, he would have made se- 
veral corrections of passages, against which nothing 
has been ever objected. He would likewise have 
.altered a few of those, that seem with any reason 
to be excepted against; but, to deal freely, thfe 
greatest number he should have left untouched,- aS 
never suspecting it possible any wrong interpretations 
could be made of them^ . 

The author observes, at the end of the book therfe 
is a discourse, called " A Fragment;" which he 
more wondered to see in print, th{in all the rest ; 
having been a most imperfect sketch, with the addi- 
tion of a few loose hints, which he once lent a gen- 
tleman, who had designed a discourse on somewhftt 
the same subject; he never thought of it afterwards; 
and it was a sufHcient surprize to see it pieced np 
t(^ther, wholly out of the method and scheme he 
had intended, for it was the ground-work of a much 
larger discourse; and he was sorry to observe the 
.materials so foolishly employed; 

There is one farther objection made by those who 
have answered this book, as well as by some others, 
that Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and 
curses. Every reader observes, it was necessary to 
know that Peter did swear and curse. The oaths 
.are not printetl out, but only supposed : and the idea. 
«>f an oath is not immoral, like the idea of a pro- 
phane or immodest speech. A man may laugh at 
the popish folly of cursing people to Hell, and ims- 
.gine them sWearing, without any crime; but lewd 
words, or dangerous opinions, though printed by 
halves, fill the reader's mind with ill ideas ; and of 
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these the author cannot be iweosed. For tjtie jotfi' 
cious reader will 6nd, that the severest stress of 
satire in his book, are levelled againat the modem 
custom of employii^ wit upon those topicks, of 
which there is a remarkable instance in the I56th 
and 157th pages, »s well m in several others, 
though perhaps once or twioe ex{n^Kd in too free a 
manner, excusable only £ot the reasons already al- 
leged. Some overtures Iiave been made by a third 
hand to the bookseller, for the authoi's altering 
those pass:^;es, which he thought might require it ; 
but it seems the bookseller will not hear of any such 
thing, being apprehensive it mi^t spoil the sale of 
the book. 

The author cannot conclude this Apology without 
making this one reflection ; that, as wit is the noblest 
and moat useful g^ft of human nature, so humour 
fs the most agreeable; and where these two entm 
far into the composition of any work, they wiU re». 
der it always acceptable to the world. Now, the 
great part of those who have no share or taste of 
either, but by their pride, pedantry, and ill manners, 
lay themselves bare to the lashes of both, think the 
blow is weak, because they are insensible ; and where 
wit has any mixture of railleny, it is but calling it 
banter, and the work is done. This polite word of 
theirs, was first borrowed from the bullies in White 
Fryars*: then fell among the footmen ; and at last 
retired to the pedants ; by whom it is applied as 
.properly to the production of wit, as if I should ap- 
ply it to Sir Isaao Newton's mathematicks ; but if 
.this bant«ring, as they call it, be so despisable s 

, • Sk i». 193. N. 
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thing, whence comes it to pass they have such a 
peqwtual itch toward it themselves? To instance 
ooly in the answerer already mentk)ned : it is griev- 
ous to see him in some of his writings, at every turn 
going out of his way to be waggish, to tell us of a 
cow that pricked up her tail ; and in his answer to 
this discourse hp says, it is all a farce and a ladle ; with 
other passages equally shining. One may say of theSe 
impedimenta literarum^ that wit owes them a shame ; 
and they cannot take wiser counsel, than to keep out 
of harm's way, or at least not to come till they are sure 
they are called. 

To conclude ; with those allowances above re- 
quired this book should be read ; after which, the 
author ccaiceives, few things will remain which may 
not be excused in a young writer. He wrote only 
to the men of wit and taste ; and he thinks he is not 
mistaken in his accounts, when he says they have 
been all of his side, enough to give him the vanity of 
telling his name ; wherein the world, with all its wise 
ojnjectures, is yet vel-y much in the dark; which 
circumstance is no disagreeable amusement either to 
the publick or himself. 

The author is informed, that the bookseller has 
prevailed on several gentleman to write some expla- 
natory notes; for the goodness of which he is not 
to answer, having never seen any of them, nor in- 
tending it till they apfjear in print; when it is not 
unlikely he may have the pleasure to find twenty 
meanings, wljich never entered into his imagi- 
nation. 
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Since the writing of tins, which was about a 
year ago, &■ pfostttute booksellor has published a 
foolish paper, under the name of " Notes on the 
Tale of a Tub,"^ with some account of the author; 
and with an insolence, which I suppose is punish- 
able by law, has presumed to assign certain names. 
It will be enough for the author to assure the world, 
that the writer of that paper is utterly wrong in all 
his conjectures upon that af&ir. The author farther 
asserts, that the whole work is entirely of one hand, 
which every reader of judgment will easily discover ; 
the gentleman, who gave the copy to the bookseller, 
being a friend of the author, and using no other 
liberties, besides that of expunging certain passages, 
where now the chasms appear under the name of 
desiderata. But, if any person will prove his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him step forth 
and tell his name and titles ; upon which the book- 
seller shall have orders to prefix them to the next 
edition, and the clamant shall from henceforward be 
acknowledged the undisputed author. 

Treatises written hy the same author, most of them 
mentioned in the following discourses ; which aill 
be speedily published. 

- A character of the present set of wits in thjs 
island. 
A panegyrical essay upon the number Three. 
A dissertation upon tlie principal productions of 
Grub-street. 

I^eotureB 
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IjCCtures upon a dissection of Haman Natare. 

A panegyrick upon the World. 

An analytical discourse upon Zeal, htstori-ikeo- 
Physi-logically considered. 

A general history of Ears. 

A modest defence of the proceedings of the Rabble 
in all ages. 

A description of the Kingdom of Absurdities*. 

A voyage into England, by a person of <juality io 
terra australis incognita, translated from the ori- 
ginal. 

A critical essay upon the art of Canting, philso- 
' phicalJy, physically, and mu^cally considered. 



TO THE ItlGHT HONOVKABLE 

JOHN LORD SOMERS. 

Mt Lobi>, 

Although the author has written a large dedication, 
^et that being addressed to a prince, whom I am 
never likely to have the honour of being known to: a 

* As a part of this description, the following sketches are 
copied from Swift*K own hand-writing ; " In the Kingdom of 
Absurdities. The belli of glass, with iron clappers. The 
houses nf gun-powder ; and as Uiey are apt to get drunk, thejr 
leave candles lighting, so that they have fires very frequently. 
The children always die there before their parents. There is* 
sort of flying insect in their jakes, which has cruel teeth, and 
is fond of human testicles; so that when a man goes there upon 
his occasions, it is forty to one but he comes away without them* 
Nothing is so easy as to destroy those animals; and yel ask th* 
reason, why they do it not? they say. It was their ancestors cus- 
tom of old/' N. 
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person besides, as far as I can observe, not at all ns- 
garded, or thought on by any of our present writers j 
and being wholly free from that slavery, which book- 
sellers usually lie under, to the caprices of authors; 
I think it a wise piece of presumption to inscribe 
these papers to your lordship, and to implore your 
lordship's protection of them. God and your lordship 
know their faults, and their merits ; for, as to my 
own particular, I am altogether a stranger to the 
matter ; and though e^ery body else should be equalty 
i^orant, I do not fear the sale of the book, at all'die 
worse, upon that score. Your lordship's name on 
the front in capital letters will at any time get off 
one edition : neither would I desire any other help 
to grow an alderman, than a patent for the sole pri' 
vilege of dedicating to your lordship. 

I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your 
lordship a list of your own virtues, and at the same 
time be very unwilling to offend your modesty ; but 
chiefly, I should celebrate your liberality towards 
men of great parts and small fortunes, and give you 
broad hints, that I mean myself. And I was just 
going on, in the usual method, to peruse a hundred 
or two of dedications, and transcribe an abstract to 
be applied to your lordship ; but I was diverted by a 
certain accident : for, upon the covers of these pa- 
pers, I casually observed written in large letters the 
two following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO; 
which, for aught I knew, might contmn some im- 
portant meaning.' But it unluckily fell out, that 
none of the authors I empdoy understood Latin 
(though I have them often in pay to translate out of 
that language). 1 was therefore compelled to have 
recourse to the curate of -our parish, who englisbed 
6 c,„-z.-.b...Coog[c it 
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t thus, ** T/Ct it be giVen te the worthiest :" and his 
comment was, that the author meant his work shouM 
be dedicated to the sublimest genius of the age for 
wit, learning, judgment, eloquence, and wisdom. I 
called at a poet's chamber (who works for my shop-) 
in an alley hawl-by> showed him the translation,' mid 
desired his opinion, who it was that the author could 
inean : he told me, after some consideration, " that 
vant^ was a thirtg he abhcared ; but, by the descrip- 
tion, he thooghf himself to be the person aimed at i*" 
and at the same time, he very kindly offered his own 
assistance gratis towards penning a dedication to 
himsdf. I desired him however to give a second 
guess ; '* Why then," said he, " it must be I, or' my 
lord Somers." Firom thence I went to several other 
wits of my acquaintance, with no small hazard and 
weariness to my person, firom a prodigious number 
trf dark, wimling stairs ; but found them all in the 
same story, both of your lordship and themselves. 
Now your lordship is to understand, that this pro- 
ceeding was not of. my own invention; for I have 
somewhere heard, it is a maxim, that those to whom 
every body allows the second place, have an undoubted 
title to the first. 

This infellibly convinced me, that your lordship 
was the person intended by the author. But, being 
very unacquainted* in the style and form of dedica- 
tions, I emplt^ed those u^ts aforeaaid, to furaish me 
with hints and mftterials, towards'a panegyrick upon, 
your lordship's virtues. 

In two days, they brought me ten sheets of paper, 

• Very vnacquainted in, &c. is fin impropriety of speech ; it 

L efiM^ic 
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filled MP on every eide. Th^ syirore to me, that 
they had ransacked whatever could be feund in . the 
characters of Socrates^ Aristides, Epaminondas, Catc^ 
Tully, Atticus, and other hard names, which I can- 
not now recollect. However, 1 have reasbn to be- 
lieve,, they imposed upon my ignorance;, because, 
when I came to read over their collections, there 
was not a syllable there, but what I and every body 
else knew as well as themsdves : therefore I griev- 
ously suspect a cheat ; ' and that these authors oT 
mine^ stole and transcribed every word, from the 
universal report of mankind. So that I look upon 
myself, as fifty shillings out of packet, to no manner 
of purpose. 

If, by altering the title, I could make the same 
materials serve for another dedication (as my betters 
have done) it would help to make up my loss ; but, 
I have made several persons dip here And there in 
those papers, and before they read three lines, they 
have all assured me plainly, that they cannot possibly 
be applied to any person beside your lordship. 

J expected, indeed, to have heard of your lont- 
ship's bravery at the head of an army ; of your un- 
daunted courage in mounting a breach, or scalii^ a 
wall; or, to have had your pedigree traced in a 
lineal descent from the house of Austria ; or, of 
your wonderful talent at dress and dancing; or, 
your profound knowledge in algebra, metaphysickt, 
and the oriental tongues. But to ply the world with 
an' old beaten story of your wit, and eloquence, and 
learning, and wisdom, and justice, and politeness, 
and candour, and evenness of temper in alt scenes of 
life; of that great discernment in discovering, and 
readiness in favouring deserving men; with forty 

. o,.„.,Coogl?"'« 
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Other common tt^cks ; I confess I have neither con- 
science, nor countenance to do it. Because there 
is no virtue, either of apublick or private iife, which 
some circumstances of your own have not often- 
produced upon the stage of the world • [ and those- 
few, which, for want of occasions to exert them;- 
might otherwise have passed unseen, or unobserved- 
by your friendB, your enemies have at length brought 
tolight-f^. ■ ' 

It is true, I should be very loth, the bright exahii- 
ple of your lordship's virtues should be lost to aft^r- 
ages, both for their sake and your own; but chiefly 

• This disttDgaithed lawyer was born at Worcester iiy l6j2. 
Hf was gi-st taken notice of at the trial of the Sevcu Bishops, 
for whom he was' one of the comisef ;' and it may be here not 
impruperly observed, tli at all the coutisel-for tl>c tHshops wnret 
men of unconimun ennnence in their profession, Mr. Somers, 
jn particular, displaced an eloquence on that occasion, worthy 
of Athens or Rome, wlien they produced tlii-ir most iSntsheJ 
orators ; and an honcstiseal for liberty, no less woriHy of those 
repubiicks, when they produced their most diitinguinhed patriots. 
Soon after the accession of king William, ha was appointed soli- 
ci tor-general, and received the honour of knighthood, lie wa> 
made attomey-fcueral in April l692; and lord keeper iii March 
fallowing. In T6'5"» he was created brd Somers, biiron of Eves- 
ham-, and made lord chancellor of-Ii^nglnnd ; trom which post 
he w^ rei^ovcd in ITOO, and in 1701 was impeached hy the 
corailions, but acquitted on his trial by the lords. He then ap- 
f>Ued himself to study ; and was chosen president of the Koyal 
Society. In I706, he projected the U.iion ; in I7O8, was made 
president of the council, whence he was removed ar the change 
in 1710. Towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign, he gre\r 
yery infirm ; which pfobably waa the reason why he bad no othef 
post than a seat at the couiieii-inble on the accession of king 
Ceo^B I. He died of an apoplectick lit, April S6, 1716, after 
baving for some time unfortunately survived the powers of hit 
(inderstanding. N. 

-f ^ ibp Jpiirnal.to Stclbf Jan. ^^, 1710-U. 
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because they will be aO verf netJedaaiy to adorn tltt 
history of a late reign* ; and that is anotber. reason 
why I would forbear to make a recital of them herej 
because-I have bc^n told by wise sen, that, na dedica* 
tifmd htve run for aome years past, a good hi^oriao 
will not.be apt to have recOurae thither in search o( 
characters. 

Thn^ is oAe point; Wherein' 'I. tluillfi we dediofr* 
tors would do well to change our measure j I mean, 
inatead of rnnnlfig oil so tar tipbnthe praise of our 
patron's libetality, to spend a wofd 0^ tifro in adnuf- 
ntg their patienoe. I can put no gr^tef cdmplimeiit 
on your lordship's, than by giving you so ample an 
occasion to exercise it at present. Though perhaps 
I shall not be apt. to reckon .much merit to your 
lordship upon that score, whg haying, been formerly 
used to tedious harangues, and sometimes to as little 
purpose, will be the readier to pardcm this ; especlaHy, 
when it is oiFered by one, who is, widi all respect and 
Teneration, Btiy lord, 

Y6ur lordship's moat obedicxiit, 

and most failhftit servant, 

Th£ BoOESfiLLEB. 



The bookseller to thb READER. 

It is now six years-|- since theSe papers came iirst 
to my hand, which seems to have been about a 
twelve-month after tliey Were written : for, the au- 
thor tdb uS in his preface to the first treatise, that hft 

• Kifig WHliara'a ; whrne memory ho defended in the HouM 
eif Lorth* against some invidious reflection} of the earl of Nollin^ 
bam. U. 

+ Tlie Tale of a Tub wms first publisfcei ia 170*i H. 

bat 
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has calculated it for the year 1697, and in several 
passages of that discourse, as well as the second, it 
appears, they were written riaout that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of satis- 
fection : however, I am credibly informed that this 
publication is without his knowledge; for he con- 
cludes the copy is lost, having lent it to a person, 
since dead, and being- never in possession of it after : 
BO that, whether the work received his last hand, or, 
whether he intended, to fill up the defective places, i( 
likely to remain a secret. 

If I should go about to tell the reader, by what ac- 
cident I became master of these papers, it would in 
this unbelieving age pass for little more than the 
cant, or jargon of the trade. I therefore gladly 
spare both him and myself so unnecessary a trotible. 
There yet remains a difficult question, why I pub- 
lifihed lliem no sooner. I forbpre on two accounts ; 
first, because I thought I had better work upon my 
hands ; and secondly, because I was not without 
some hope of hearing from the author, and receiving 
his directions. But, I have been lately alarmed with 
intelligence of a surreptitious copy*, which a certain 
great wit had new polished and refined, or as our pre- 
sent writers express themselves, fitted to the humour 
of the age> as they have already done, v\ith great 
felicity, to Don Quixote, Boccalbii, la Bruyere, and 
other authors. However, I'thought it fairer dealing 
to offer the whole work in its naturals. If any gen- 
tleman wilt please to furnish me with a key, in i»:der 
to explain the more difficult parts, I shall very grate- 
fully acknowledge the favour, and print it by itself. 



• See the Apol^fl'tp. 136. N. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY, 

TO Ills ROTAL HIQHNESS 

PRINCE POSTERITY* 



Sib, December, 1697, 

I HEBE present your highness with the fruits of a 
very few leisure hours, stolen from the short inter- 
vals of a world of business, and of an employment 
quite alien from such amusements as this : the poor 
production of that refuge of time, which has lain 
heavy upon my hands, during a long prorogation of 
parliament, a great dearth of foreign news, and a 
tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, and other 
reasons, it cannot choose extremely td deserve such 
3 patronage as that of your highness, whose num- 
berless \'irtues, in so few years, make the world 
look upon you as the future example to all princes : 
for although your highness is hardly got clear of in- 
fancy, yet has the universal learned world already 
resdved upon appealing to your future dictates, 
with the lowest and most resigned submission ; fete 
having decreed you sole arbiter of the productions of 
human wit, in this polite and most accomplished 
age. Methinks, the number of appellants were 

* It is the visual style of decried writers to appeal to Posterity, 
*>hois here represented as a prince in hb nonage, and Time as hii 
governor ; anil the aulhor begins in a way very frequent willi 
him, by personating olher writers, who sometimes offer such res- 
sons and excuses for publishing their works, as they ought chiefly 
to conceal and be ashamed of, t{. 

enon^ 
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ftctough tff shoct and startle any judge, of a genius 
less* unliiAited than yours ; but, in order to prevent 
such glorious trials, the person, it seenls, to whose 
care the education'of your highness is committedi haa 
resdived (as I am told) to keep you in almort a univer- 
sal ignorance of ourstudies^ which it is youi* inherent 
birthright to inspect. 

It is amazing to me, that this person should have 
the assurance, in the &ce of the sun, to go abbut p«r-> 
suading your highness, that our age is almost wholly 
illiterate and has hardly produced one writer upon 
any subject. I know veiy wdl, that when your; 
highness shall-f- come to riper years, and have gone 
through the learning of antiquity, you Will be too 
cuiious, to neglect inquiring into the authors of the 
very age before you : and to think that this insolent, 
in the account he is preparing for your view, decisis . 
to reduce them to a number so insignificdiit.as I am 
ashamed to mention; it moves my zeal and my spleen 
for the honour and interest of our vast Nourishing 
body, as well as of myself, for whom, I know by 
long experience, he has profi^ssed, and still continues, 
a peculiar malice. 

It is not unlikely, that, when your highness will 
otte day peruse what I am now writing, you may 
be ready tp expostulate with your governor, upon 
the a%dit of what I here affirm, and command him 

• There is a solecism in this expression of-^' teas unlimited'-^ 
what is boundless Can admit of no degrees. It riiouid be ' ksa 
extensive,' S. 

•f Tbis is ungrammaticti] : it ougbt to have been writteOf 
' Shall have come to riper years, and gone through/ Stc. ' Or^ 
shall come to riper years, aad afaall have i^one through,' &c/. 
S. 

- -roL. It. P ..to , 
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to show you some of our prodttctions. To whldi 
he will answer, (for I am well informed of hisifc- 
sigiw) by asking your highness, ** where they are? 
and what is become of themr and pretend it e de- 
monstration that there never were any, because they 
are not then to be found. " Not to be found! who 
has mislaid them? are they sunk in the abyss of 
things? it is certain, that in their own nature, they 
weie light enough' to swim open the lurfiice for all 
eternity. Therefore the feult is in him, who tied 
wraghts «o heavy to their heels, as to depress them 
to the centre. Is there very essence destroyed? who 
has annihilated them( were they drowned by purges, 
or martyred by pipes? who administered them to 

the poeterioFB o( ?" But that it may no longer 

be a dtubt with your highness, who is to be the 
author of this universal ruin; I beseech you to ob- 
sawe that Iw^ and terrible sithe, which your go- 
vernor aifects to bear continually about him. Be 
pleased to remark the length and strength, the 
sharpness and hardness of bis nails and teeth: coh' 
sider his bahefiil, abominable breath, enemy to life 
and matter, infectious and corrupting: and then re- 
flect, whether it be possible, for any mortal ink and 
paper of this generation, to make a suitable resist- 
ance. 1 that your highness would one day resolve 
to disarm tiits usurping maiire du palats *, of his 

* Comptroller. Tfae kingdom of France Lad a race of kiajBr 
vktch they call Je« royf^/mnedn* (from their doing nolbiiig) wba 
lived lazily '\a their apartments, while the kingdom wa^ tul- 
minittired by the maj/or tftpalait, till Charles Martell the lut 
mayor put his muter to death, and took the kingdom iulo his 
wnhawl. H. 

ftirioiw 
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funous ffligin6s, and bring yoar emfnre hors de 
page*. 

It were endless to recount the several methods of 
tyranny and destroction, which your governor i8 
pleased to practise upon this occasion, ITia inve- 
terate malice is such to the writings of our age, that 
of several thousands produced yearly from this re* 
nowned city, before the next revolution of the sun^ 
there is net one to be heard of: unhappy infehts I 
many of them barbaroiKly deitroyed, before they 
have so much as learnt their mother-tongue to beg 
for pity. Some he stifles in their cradles j others he 
fiights into convuleioos, whereof they suddenly die; 
some he flays alive; others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch; and th6 
rest, tainted by his breath, die of a languishing 
consumpsion. 

But the concern I have most at heart, is for our 
corporation of Poets ; from whom I am preparing 
a petition to your highness, to be subscribed with 
the names of (me hundred thirty-six of the first rate; 
but whose immortal productions are never likely to 
reach your eyes, though each of them is now an 
humble and an earnest appellant for the laurel, and 
has large comely volumes ready to show, for a sup- 
port to his pretensions. The never-dying works of 
these illustrious persons, your governor, sir, has de- 
voted to unavoidable death; and your highness is to 
be made believe, that our age has never arrived at 
the honour to produce one single poet. 

We confess Immortality to be a great and power- 
ful goddess ; but in vain we offer up to her our de- 
votions and our sacrifices, if your highness's go- 
vernor, who has usurped the priesthood, must by 

* Out of guardianthip, FI 
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an unparalleled ambtticm afid avarice, wholly inter- 
cept and devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and 
devoid of writers in any kind seems to be »i asser- 
tion so bold and soialse, th^t I have been some time 
thinking, the contrary may almost be proved by uor 
controllable demonstration. It is true, indeed, that 
although thttr numbers may be vast, and their pro^ 
ductions numerous in proportion, yet are ■ they hur- 
ried so hastily off the scene, that they escape our me* 
mcM-y, and elude our sight, tWhen I first thought at 
this address, I had prepared a copious list of titles to 
present to your highness, as an undisputed argument 
for what I affirm. The originals were posted fresh 
upon all gates and corners of streets*; but, return- 
ing in a very few hours to take a review, they were all 
torn down, and fresh ones in their places : I inquirej 
after them among readers and booksellers, but I inqui- 
red in vain, the memorial of them was lost among men, 
their [^ce was no mc^ to be found : and I was 
laughed to scorn for a down and a pedant, wiUiout 
all taste and refinement, little versed in the course of 
present affiiirs, and that knew nothing of what had 
passed in the best companies, of court and town. So 
that I can only avow in general to your highness, that 
we do abound in learning and wit ; but to fix upon 
particulars, is a task too slippery for my slender abili- 
ties. If I should ventiwe in a windy day to affirm to 
your highness, that there is a large cloud near the ho- 
rizon, in the form of a bear, another in tlie zenith, 
with the head of an ass ; a third to the westward, with 
daws like a dragon ; and your highness shodd in a 

" " Mediocributi cssepeetia 
Non homines, non Dl, non concess6re colBmnae." 

Hot. de Arte Poeticfi, ver. 3/2. MS. Pate. 
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ftw minutes think fit to examine the truth ; it is cer- 
tain, they would all be changed in figure and position ; ■ 
new ones would arise, and all we could agree upon ' 
would be, that clouds there were, but that I was 
grossly mistaken in the zoography, and topography ' 
of them. 

But your governor perhaps may still insist, and 
put the question; " What is then become of those 
immense bales of paper, which must needs have been 
employed in such numbers of books ? can these also" 
be wholly annihilate, and so of a sudden, as I pre- ' 
tend?" What shall I say in return of so invidrous an 
objection ? it ill befits the distance between your high- 
ness and me, to send you for ocular conviction to a 
Jakes, or an oven-, to the windows of a bawdy-house, 
or to a sordid lantern. Books, like men their au-' 
thors, have no more than one way of coming into the' 
world; but there are ten thousand to go out of it, 
and return no more. 

■ I profess to your highness in the integrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to say is literally true 
this minute I am writing: what revolutions may hap- 
pen before it shall be ready for your perusal, I can by 
no means warrant: however, I beg you to accept it 
as a specimen of our learning, our politeness, and 
our wit. I do therefore affirm, upon the word of a 
sincere man, that there is now actually in being a cer- 
tain poet, called John Dryden*, whose translation 
of Virgil was lately printed in a large folio, well bound, 
and if diligent search were made, for aught I know, 
is yet to be seen. There is another caQ^Nahum 
TatCf who is ready to make oath, that he has caused 
many reams of verse to be published, whereof both 

* See the note od Swift's Ode to the Atheniitn Society, in vol. 
XVI. of tbis edition. N. H)'>Jc 
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himself and hjs bookseller (tf lawfully required) ,can 
still produce authentick copies, and therefore wonders 
why the world is pleased to make such a secret of it. , 
There is a third, known by the name of Tom Durfey, 
a poet of a vast comprehension, a universal genius, 
and most profound learning. There are also one Mr, 
Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, most profound critics. 
There is a person styled Dr. Bentley, who has written 
near a thousand pages of jmmense erudition, pving 
a full and true account of a certain squabble, of woor 
derful importance, between himself and a booksel- 
ler*: he is a writer of infinite wit and humourj 
no man rallies with a better grace, and '•> nnore 
sprightly turns.. Farther I avow to your highness, 
that with these eyes I have beheld the pefsCMi of H^l- 
liam pyotton^ j5. D- who has written a good sizeable 
volume ag-ainst a friend of your governop f (fromwUom 
alas he must therefore look for little favour) in a ibost 
gentlemanly style, adorned with the utmost politOr 
ness and civility ; replete with discoveries equally va- 
luable for their novelty and use ; and embellished with 
trmts of wit, so poignant and so apposite, th^t he U a 
worthy yokemate to his forementioned friend. 

Why should I go upon farther partici^lars, which 
might fill a volume with the just elogies of my contem- 
porary brethren ? I shall bequeath this piece of ju&- 
tice to a larger work; wherein I intend to write ^ cha- 
racter of the present set of wits in our nation : their 
persons I shall describe particularly and at length, 
their genius and understandings in miniature, 

• Beniley, in his coiitrnversy ivitk lorJ Orrery upon the 
genuineitess of I'baUris's c|>isi1e5, has giving, in a preface, a, long 
account of bis dialogues with ft bookseller about the loan and 
restituiion of u MS. H. 
. t Sir Witliftm tm^l*. H. 
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It> the meat) titae, 1. 4o here makje bold td present 
j6at hlghiteas with a .faithful sbstract dcawn from the 
univen^ bodj^ of aUarLK and s<nenQes, iotsnded 
wholly for yaar service and histruction:, nor do 1 
doubt in the least, but your, highness will perase itas 
csre£uUy^ And make as considerable improrc3ndiit9>a« 
other young printsea hate :dready done, hy liie marij 
vdumes of late yeara iwittea for a help to their 
ftadieg*. 

Thart your htg^neaa msy advincei in. wisdom airf 
Vfftu^ as well as' years, and at last oot^shihe all your 
royal anceBtoh, BhaU be the daily prayer of,. Sik, 

Your Highiiess's most dlevotedy &c.' 
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August, i6p7.- 

X Hi wits of tiie .present age being SQ very numerous 
and penetrating, it seems the grandees of church and 
state b^u to fall .pnder horrible apprehensions, lest 
these gentlemen, during the intervals of a long peace, 
' should find leisure to pick holes in the weak sides- of 
religion and government. To prevent which, there 
has been muqh thoi^ht employed of late, upon cer.- 
tain projects for taking off* the force and e(%e of those 
formidable inquirers, from canvassing and reasoning 
upon sach delicate points. They have at length 
fixed iqxin one, which will require:some time as well 
■ as. cost to perfect. Meanwhile, the danger hourly 
increasing, by new levies of wits, all- appointed (as 
there is reason to fear) with pen, ink, and papei-, 
which may at an hour's warning be drawn out into 
■pamphlets, and other offensive weapous, ready for 

-■ * There were innumerable books priDted forrfae use of the 
Dauphin pf France. H. 

immediate 
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anmediate execution; it wai judged of abs(dute 
necessity, that some present expedient be thought 
on, tilt the main design can be brought to maturi^. 
To this end, at a grand committee some days ago, this 
important discovery was made by a certain curiousand 
refined observer ; that seamen have a custom^ when 
they meet a whale, to fling him out an empty tub by 
way of amusement, to divert him frcHn laying violeot 
hands upon the ship. This parable was immediately 
inythologised : the whale was interpreted, to be Hob- 
hes's . Leviathan, whidi tosses and p^m with all 
schemes of religion and governmoit, whereof a great 
many are hoUow, and dry, and. empty, and noisy, 
and wooden, and given to rotation : this ia the levia- 
than, whence the terrible wits of our age are said 
to borrow their weapons. The ■ ship in danger is 
easily understood to be its old antitype, the common- 
wealth *. But how to analyse the tub, was a matter 
of difficult : when, after long inquiry and debate, 
the literal meaning was preserved; and it was de- 
creed, that in order to prevent these leviathans from 
toSsing and sporting with the commonwealth, which 
of itself is too apt to fluctuate, they should be di- 
verted from that game by a Tale of a Tub. And, 
my genius bring conceived to lie not unhappily that 
way, I had the honour done me to be engaged in the 
performance. 

This is the sole' design in publishing the following 
treatise, which I hope will serve for an interim of 
some months to employ those finquiet spirits, ti]l the 
perfecting of that great work ; into the secret of 

* So Horace, lib. I, Od. .\iv, 

" O Navis ! lefercnt in mare te novi 
'• FlBptits?" MS. Patf, 

which 
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tolucb, it 19 reasonable the courteous reader should 
have some little light 

It is intended, that a lai^ academy be erected, 
fapaUe of containing nine thousand seven hundred 
forty and three persons * : which, by modest comt 
putation, is reckoned to be pretty near the current 
number of ints, in this island. These are to be 
disposed into the sereral schools of this- academy^ 
and there pursue those studies, to which their ge- 
nius most inclines .them. The nndertaker himself 
ynH public his proposals with all convenient speed: 
to which I shall refer the carious reader for a more 
particular account, mentioning at present only a few 
of the principal schools. There is iirst, a large 
paoderastic schocd, with French and Italian masters. 
Tlsere is, also, the spelling sc^ioot, a very spadous 
hiulding; the sdiool of looking-glasses: the school 
<>f swearing: the school of criticks : the school of sa.^ 
iivatton : the sdiool of hobby-horses ; the school of 
poetry ; the school of tops : the school of spleen : 
thd school of gaming : with many others, too tedi- 
ous to recount. No person to be admitted member ' 
into any of tiiese BchocJs, without an attestation 
iHider two sufficient persons hands, certifying him 
■to be a wit. 

But, to return : I am sufficiently instiucted in 
the principle duty of a pre&ce, if my genius were 
capable of arriving at it. Hirice have I forced my 
imagination to make the tour of my invention, and 
thrice it has returned empty ; the latter having been 
-wholly drained by the following treatise. Not so, 
my more successftil brethren the modems i who will 
by no means let slip a preface or dedication, with- 
iput some notable distinguishing stroke to surprise 

* The number of livings ip England, MS. Pale . 
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the reader at the kntaj, and kiodte a wonderful «u 
pectation of what is to ensue. Such wAs that t>f i 
most ingenious poet, who, sdliciting tss brain for 
Eomethin^ new, compared himself to the haogam, 
end his patron to the patient: tilts wa» instgnt, 
reeam, indictum are alio*. When I went tbrou^ 
that necessary and noble course of atudif'^, I hid 
the happiness to observe many Bush cgr^pcn 
touches, which I shall not injure '^e authors by 
transplanting; because I have remarked, that no- 
thii^ is so very tender as a modem piece of vnty 
and which is apt to coffer so much in the catriagt^ 
Some things are extremely witty bwiay, or Ustiag, 
or in this place, or at eight o't^ck, or over a bottle, 
oe spoke by Mr. WHat'd'y'cill'nn, br in a sumtnet's 
morning: any of the which, -by the smallest trans- 
posal or misapplication, is -utterly alinihiltfte. Thu^ 
wit has its walks and purPieue, out -of which it nity 
not stray the breadth of a hair, upon peril of bdn^ 
lost. TTie moderns have artfully fixed, this mwcary, 
and reduced it to the drcamstances of time, places 
and pereon. Such a }e6t there is, that will not pas 
out of Covent^Garden ; and such a one, that is 
no where intelligibJe but at Hyde Park ccmer. 
Now, though it sometimes tenderly affects roe to 
coneider, that all the towavdly passages I shitl de- 
liver in the following treatise, will grow qoite out 
of date and relish with the fest shifting of the pre- 
sent scene, yet I must needs subscribe to the jostice 
of this proceeding : because, I canmot imagine why 
we should be at expense to furnish vwit for succeed- 
ing ages, when the former have made no sort of 

, * Horace. — Sometbiog cxtraoidioarj, n£<r, and nevec hit agoa 
before. H. 
f Heading prefaces, tec. H, 
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piovi^on for pvv^ : wh^tn I speak the sentiment of 
the veryqfw^ and ooo^uentlj ^t^ most ortho- 
dox refinere» .^ well as my own. However, being 
<3ttremely solkatous, that evevy accomplUhed per- 
son, who has got kito the taste. o£ wit calculated ibr 
this present month of August, 1697, diould desoend 
to the very bottom o£ all thf^ suUinie, throughout 
this treatise; I hold fH to lay down this gener^ 
inaxim : whatever reader desires to have a thorough 
(^mprehenuon of an author's thoughts, canno^ take 
a better method, than by putting himself into the 
circumstances and postures of life, that the writer 
w^ in . upon evey important passjige, as it flowed 
from his pen : for this will introdvwe a paritjf: and 
strict correspondence of ideas, between the leader 
and the author. Now, to asaifit the diiigent/ieader 
in so delicate an af&ir, as &r as brevity will pennil^ 
I have recollected, that the shrewedst pjeoes of this 
treatase w^e conceived in bed, in a garret ; at other 
times, for a reason best known to myself, I thought 
fit to sharpen my invention with hunger; apd in 
general, the ,whoje work ' was begun, oontinucd, 
and endcdj Auider a long course of physicky 4nd a 
great waot of inoney. Now, 'I do ailirmtf it, wiU 
be absolutely impossible for the candid peraser to ga 
along with me in- a ^eat oany bright passages, un- 
less, upcfl the several dM^K^hies emergent, he will 
please to capacitate ^id prepare himself by these 
directions. And thjs I lay dowa m my principal 
postulatuvi- 

Because I have profe^s^ tp be a most devoted ser- 
vant of all modern forms^ I apprehend some curioua 
wit nray object against me, for proceecting thus Ux 
if}. » preface, without declaiming^ according to the 

custom. 
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custom, against the multitude of writers^ vhereof 
^ whole multitude of writers most reasonably com- 
plin. I am just come fixnn perusing Eome hundreds 
of prefaces, wherein the authors do, at the very be- 
ginning, address the gentle reader concerning this 
enormous grievance. Of these I have preserved a 
few examples, and ^hall set them down as near as my' 
memory has been able to retain them. 
One begins thus; 

" For a man to set up for a writer, when the press 
swarms with," tfc. 
Another ; 

** The tax upon paper does not lessen the number' 
of scribblers, who daily pester," He, 
Another ; 

*' When every little would-be-wit takes pen in 
hand, 'tis in vain to enter the lists," He. 
Another ; 

« To observe what trash the press swarms with," 
He. 

Another; 

** Sir, It is merely in obediertce to your commands, 
that I venture into the publick ; for who upon a Jess 
consideration would be of a party with such a rabble 
of scribblers," He. 

Now, I have two words in my own defence 
against this objection. First, I am &r from grant- 
ing the number of writers a nuisance to our nation, 
having strenuously maintained the contrary, in se- 
veral parts of the following discourse. Secondly, t 
do not well understand the justice of this pro- 
ceeding; because I observe many of these polite 
prefecea to be not only from the same hand, but 

from 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOg[C 



from those vbo ue most voluminous in th^r several 
productions. Upon which, I shall tell the reader a 
short tale. 

A siountebanit, in Ldcester-I<leldB, had drawn » 
huge assembly about him. Among the rest, a tat 
unwieldy fellow, half stifled in the press, would be 
every fit crying out, " Lord ! what a filthy crowd is 
here I pray, good people, give way a little. Bless 
me! what a devil has raked this rabble together: 
z — ds, what squeezing is this! Honest friend, re- 
move your elbow." At last a weaver, thai stood 
next him, could hold no longer. " A plague con- 
found you," said he, " for an overgrown sloven ; 
and who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helps to 
make up the crowd hair so much as yourself? Don't 
you consider, with a pox, that you take up more 
room with that carc^e, than any five here i is not 
the place as free for us as for you i Bring your own 
guts to a reasonable compass, and be d — n'd, and 
then I'll engage we shall have room enough for 
us all." 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, 
the benefits whereof, I hc^, there will be no reason to 
doubt : particularly, that where I am not understood, 
it shall be concluded, that something very useful and 
profound is couched undenieath: and again, that 
whatever word or sentence is printed in a different 
character, shall be judged to contain something.ex- 
traordinary either of wit or sublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of 
praising myself, upon some occasions or none ; I am 
sure it will need no excuse, if a multitude of great 
examples be allowed sufiident authority: for it is 
here to be noted, tliat praise was originally a pen- 
sion 

L:,.i,-z__iv,CoOg[c 
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non paid by the world; but the tnodemf, finding 
the trouble and charge too great in collecting it, 
have lately bought out the fee-simple ; since which 
time, the right of pRtsentatioa is wholty m our- 
fldves. For this resaon it i^ that when an author 
makes his own ek^y^ he usies a certain form to d&^ 
dare and insist upon his title, which is dommonly in 
these or the Hke words, "'I speak without varnqr ;" 
which I think plainly shows it to be a nntter of 
right and justice. Now, I do here once fof sit de- 
clare, that in every encounter of this nature trough 
the following tfeatise, the form aforesaid i& in^lied ; 
which I mention, to save the trouble of repcatii^ it 
on so many occasions. 

It is a great ease to my conscience, that I have 
written to elaborate and usefiil a discourse, without 
one grain of satire intermixed; \^hich is the sc4e 
point, wherein I have taken leave to dissent from 
the- famous originals of our age and cotmtry. I 
have observed some satirists to use the publick much 
at the rate, that pedants do a naughty boy, ready 
horsed for discipline; first, expostulate the case^ 
then plead the necessity of the rod from great pro- 
vocations, and conclude every period with a lasb.- 
Now if I know any thing of mankind, these gen- 
tlemen might very well spare their reproof and cor- 
rection: for there is not, through all nature, another 
so calloiis and insensible a member, as the world's 
posteriors, whether you apply to it the toe or the 
Irirch. Besides, most, of our late satirists seem to 
Fie ander, a sort of mistake, that because nettlett 
have the prerogative to sting, therefore all other 
weeds must do so too. I make not this comparison 
out of the least design to detract from th«e worthy 
. writeras 

C,,rz.-.bvGLH);^IC 
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writers;. for it is vefl known among mythok^ists, 
that weeds have the preemihenoe over all other 
vegetaWes ; and therefore the first monarch * of 
this island, \f^te taste and- judgment were so acute 
and refined, did very wisely root oat the roses from 
the collar of the order> and plant the thistles in their 
steady as the nobler flower of the two. For which 
reason it is conjectured hy profounder antiquaries 
that the satirical itch, so prevalent in this part of . 
our island, was first l^xtught among us from beyond 
the Tweed -f". Here may it long flourish and abound : 
may it survive Mid neglect the scorn of the world, 
with as much ease and contempt, as the world is 
insensible to the laahes of it. May their own dul- 
ness, or that of their party, be no discouragement 
for the authors to proceed; but let them remem- 
ber, it is with wits as with razors, which are nevo- 
so apt to cut those they are emplt^ed on, as when 
th^ have lost their edge. Besides, those, whose 
teeth are too rotten to bite, + are best, 'of all others, 
quatified to reve:^ that defect with their breath. 

I am not like other men, to envy or undervalue 
the telent I cannot reach; for which reaseii I must 
needs bear a true honour to this large eminent sect 
of our British writers. And I hope, this Httle pane- 
gyrick will not be offensive to their ears, since it 
has the advantage of being only deagned for them- 
selves. Indeed, nature herself has taken order, 

• James I. MS. Pale. 

-t Scotlaad. MS. Pate. 

J ' Are best, of aji others, qualified,' Ac. Here tha dis- 
junction oF the word ' best' from ihe word ' qualified' maltes 
the sentence uncouth ; which would run belter thus — ' Are, 
of all others, be«t qualified,' 9cc. S. 

5 that 

L . h.C.ooj^lc 
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that fame and honour should be purchased at a 
better penny-worth by satire, than t^ any other 
productions of the brain; the world being soonest 
provoked to pr^se by lashes, as men are to lore. 
There is a problem in an ancient author, why dedi- 
cations, and other bundles of flattery, run all upon 
stale musty topicks, without the smallest tincture of 
any thing new ; not only to the torment and nau- 
seating of the Christian reader, but, if not suddenly- 
prevented, to the universal spreading of that pes-' 
tilential disease, the lethargy, in this island: 
whereas there is very little satire, which has not 
something in it untouched before. The defects of 
the former are usually imputed to the want of 
invention among those, who are dealers in that 
kind ; but, I think, with a great deal of injustice j 
the solution being easy and natural ; for the mate-^ 
tials of paqegyrick, being very few in number, 
have been long since exhausted. For, as health is 
but one thing, and has been always the same, 
whereas diseases are by thousands, beside new and 
daily additions; so, all the virtues that have been 
ever in mankind, are to be counted upon a few fin-- 
gers; but th«r follies and vices are innumerably- 
and time adds hourly to the heap. Now the utmost 
a poor poet can do, is to get by heart a list of the 
cardinal virtues, and deal them with his utmost li- 
berality to his hero, or his patron: he may ring 
the changes as far as it will go, and vary his phrase 
till he ha» talked round ; but the reader quickly 
finds it is all pork *, with a littie variety of sauce. 
For there is no inventing terms of art beyond our 
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kieast and when our ideas are exhausted, terms of art 
must be so too. ' 

But though the matter for panegyrick were sa 
fruitful as the topicks of satire, jiet would it not be 
hard to find put a sufficient reason, why the latter, 
will be always better received, than the first. For, 
this being bestowed only upon one, or a few per- 
sons at a time, is sure to raise envy, and conse- 
quently ill words from the rest, who have no share 
jn the blessing: but satire, being levelled at all, is 
never ifesented for an offence by any, since every 
individual person makes bold to understand it of 
others, and very wisely removes his particular part 
of the burden upon the shoulders of the world, 
which are broad enough, and able to bear it. To 
this purpose, I have sometimes reflected upon the 
difference between Athens and England, with 
respect to the point before us. In the Attick com- 
monwealth *, it was the privilege and birth-right of 
every citizen and poet to rail aloud, andin publick, 
- or to expose upon the stage, by name, any person 
they pleased, though of the greatest figure, whether 
a Creon, an Hyperbolus, an Alcibiades, or a De- 
mosthenes: but, on the other side, the least re- 
flecting word let fall against the people in general^ 
, was immediately caught up, and revenged upon the 
authors, however considerable for their quality or 
their merits. Whereas in England it is just there- 
verse of all this. Here, you may securely display 
your utmost rhetorick against mankind, in the face 
of the world ; tell them, " That all are gone astray ; 
that there is none that doth good, no not one i that 

* Sec Xenophon. 
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we live m-ttieyery dregs pftliW; that feiiftYgry widt 
atheism are epidemick as the pox ; thgt honesty is 
.fletl vvUh Aatraea ;" with any other conmon plaoes, 
equally new and eloquent, which are ftirniah^ hy 
the tpkmdida hilis*. And when you have d<Hi^ 
the whole, audience, far from being ponded, shaU 
return you thanks, as a delivers of precious and 
useful truths. Nay farther ; it is but to venture 
your lungs, and you jnay preach in Covent-Qardw 
against foppery and fornicatipn, and something 
else: against pride, and dissimulation, and bribery, 
at White-hall : yoa may expose r^ine and iDJustice 
in the inns of court chapel ; and in a cky pulpit, be 
as fierce as you please against avarice, hypocrisy, 
and extortion. 'Tis but a ball bandied to and fro, 
and every man carries a racket about lum, to strike 
it from hiinself, among the rcat pf the company. 
But, on the other side, ^^oever should miatj^e tlw 
nature of things so for, as to drop but a eingle hint 
in publick, how such a cne starved half the fleet, 
and half poisoned the rest : how sucli a one, frooi 
a true principal of love and honour, pays no debts 
but for wenches and play: how such a one ha» 
got a clap, and runs out of his estate: how Paris, 
bribed by Juno and Venus, loth to of^nd either 
party, slept out the whole cause on the bench •(-: 
or, how such an orator makes long spectres in the 
senate with much thought, little sense, and t». m 

■■_ • IJonico.— S4>lecn. 

■f Juijo and Y^nus arc men^y aiiij a mislrcss ; very powerful 
ifrilje'i to adjudge, if scajiiial suys true, i remember such rcBec- 
tioDS Were cast about that time: but I (;annot fixHie penoa 
inl«Dded here. Original. 
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purpose ; whoever, I say, should venture to be thus 
particular, must expect to be imprisoned for scaiida- 
htm magnatua; to have challenges sent him; to 
be sued for defamation; and to be brought before 
the bar of the house. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a subject* 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a talent 
nor an inclination for satire. On the other side, I 
am so entirely satisfied with the whole present pro- 
cedure of human things, that I have been some years 
preparing materials toward A Panegyrick upon the 
World ; to which I intended to add a second part, 
entitled, A modest Defence of the Proceedings of 
the Jlabble in all Ag^. Both these I had thoughts to 
pi^ish, by way of Aj^iendix to the following trear 
ti$9; bift finding my common-place book fill much 
slpw^ thfin I had reason to expect, I have chosen to 
d^er thcsn to «nother occasion. Besides, I have 
been tiab^ppily [»^evented in that design by a certain 
deme^ttck misfortune, in the particulars whereof, 
thcAigh it would be very seasonable, and much in the 
modem \vay, to inform the gentle reader, and would 
also be of great assistance towards extending this 
Prefece into the size now in vogue, which by rule 
Ought to be large in proportion as the subsequent 
volume is sm^I ; yet I shall now dismiss our impa- 
tient reader from any farther attendance at the porch ; 
and, having duly prepared his mind by a pceKmtnary 
discourse, shall gladly introduce him to the sublime 
mysteries, that enspe*. 

A T4tB 

• " Of tlus work cHarit/ may be persuaded to think tbat it 

night be writtitB by a loaD of a p;eeuliar character without ill 

iaientitfiij ^ut it is csrtiiidy of dai^erout example. When it 

<j2 first 
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A TALE OF A TUB. 

" Democritus, dum ridet, phitosophxtur." 

SECT. I. 

THE INTBODUCTION. 

M^ HOEVER has an ambition to be hean! in a 
crowd, must press, and squeeze, and thrust, and' 
climb, with indefatigable pains, till he has exalted 
himself to a cerl^n degree of altitude above them. ■ 
Now, in all assemblies, though you wedge them ever' 
so close, we may observe this peculiar property, that 
over their heads there is romn enough, but how to* 
reach it is the difhcult point ; it being as hard to get ' 
quit of number, as of hell ; 

-^^^ evadert ad aurot. 
Hoc opat, hie labor est *. ViRG-ii- 

To this end, the philosopher's way in all ages, 
has been by erecting certain edifices in the air : but,, 
whatever practice and reputation these kind of struc-. 

first raised the atlention of the publick, Sachcverell mc«ti[^ SmaT- 
nigs, Vcicdto flatter him, seeming to think Urm the atilbor: but* 
SiAalridgr answered with indignation, " Not all that you and I 
have in the world, nor all that we ever shall have, should hire tn* 
to Utiit the Tale of a Tub." ' Jvhnion.' 

) ■ • But to return, and view the cheei'fut skies ;■■: 

' In thU the task and mi^tyhbotir lies. ' -DiiTOEtT. -- 

lures 
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tures have formerly possessed, or may still continue 
in, not excepting even that of Socrates, when he 
was suspendecl in a basket to help contemplation ; 
I think, -with due submission, they seem to labour 
under two inconveniences. First, That the fdun- 
dations being laid too high, they have been often out 
of sight, and ever out of hearing. Secondly, That 
the materials, being very transitory, have suffered 
much from inclemendes uf air, especially in these 
north-west regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of this 
great work, there remain but three methods, that X 
can think of; whereof the wisdom of our ancestors 
being highly sensible, has, to encourage all aspiring 
adventurers, thought fit to erect three wooden ma- 
chines for the use of those orators, who desire to 
talk much without interruption. These are, the 
pulpit, the ladder, and the stage-itinerant. For, as 
to the bar, though it be compounded of the same 
matter, and designed for the same use, it cannot 
however be well allowed the honour of a fourth* by 
reason of its level or inferior situation exposing it 
to perpetual interruption from collaterals. Neitha- 
can the benqh itself, though raised to a prominency, 
put in a better cl<iim, whatever its advocates insist oh. 
For, if they please to look into the original design 
of its erection, and the circumstances or adjuncts 
subservient to that design, they will soon acknowledge 
the present practice, exactly correspond^t to the pri- 
mitive institution, and both to answer the etymology 
of the name, which in the Phoenician tongue is a 
word of great signification, importing, if literally in- 
terpreted, the place of sleep ; but in common accep- 
tation, a seat well bolstered and cushioned, for ^e 
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repose of old ai^ gouty limbs: Kites itt in dtia thta 
recedani. Fortune being intiebted to them thid put 
of retaliation, that, as formerly they have kmg talked, 
whilst others slept; so now they may sleep as long, 
while others talk. 

BaO. if no other argament could occur, to eMcfude 
the bench and the bar from the list of oratonal ma*' 
chines, it vrere sufficient, that the admission of therrt 
would overthrow a number, which I was resolved to 
establish, whatev<-r argument it might coet me ; in 
imitation of that prudent method observed by n»any 
«ther philosophers, »nd great clerks, whose dfiief art 
in division, has been to grow fond of some proper 
mystical number, which thar imaginations have ren- 
dered sacred to a d^ree, that they force common 
reason to hnd room for it, in every part of nature; 
reckicing, including, and adjusting every genius and 
^cies within tlnat compass, by cou|ding some against 
their wills, and baulking others at any rate. Now, 
among all the rest, the profound number THREE i* 
that, which has most employed my sublimesfe specu- 
, Jations, nor ever without wonderful del^ht. There 
is now in the press, and will be published next term), 
a panegyrical essay of mine upon this number; where^ 
in I have, by most convincing proofs, not etnly re- 
duced the senses and the elements under its banner, 
. iBut brought over several deserters from its two great 
rivals, SEVEN and NINE*. 

Now, the first of these oratorial machines in plioee, 
as well as dignity, is the pulpt. Of pulpits there 
are in this i^and several sorts ; but I esteem only 

• Seven times seven, and se\-en times nine, the two cUmac- 
Unckj. MS. Pntt. 

that 
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that Made of timber ftoiii the sylua Caledonia* i' 
♦fhich agrees Verjr well with our climate. If it be 
tipon its decay, it is the better both ferconteyanee 
of sound, smd for othw reasons to be mentioned by* 
and by. . llie d^ree ofiperfedtioii in shape and size,' 
I take to consist, in bd^ng extremely narrow, with 
fittle ornament ; atidbest of all without cover (for, 
by aftcient rule it ought to be the only uncoverecJ 
Vessel in every assembly, where it is rightfully used)? 
by which means, from, its near resemblance to rf 
pillory, it will ever have a mighty ififloence on jiu- 
man ears. 

Of ladders I need sdj ftothing : it is observed by 
forwgners themselves j to' the honour of our country^ 
that we excel all nations m our praetices^ and under- 
standing of this machine. The ascending -orators de 
not only obfigft their audience in the agreeable deli- 
vftrj', but the whole worM in the eafly publication oT 
their speeches-f- ; which I look upoh as the choicest 
treasury of our British eloquence, afid whereof^ I am 
infortned, that -worthy citizen and bookseller, Mr. 
John Donton;!:, has made a faithful and paityful col- 
lection, which he shortly designs io publish ih tv*eive 
volumes in folio, ilhistrated with copper-plates. A 
work highly useful and curious, and altogether wor- 
tliy of such a hand. 

That last engine of orators is the stage itinerant^, 

* Scotland. MS. Pair. 

f faiil Lorraine's papers, then orJiiinry of Newjate. MS, 
Pale. * 

* In whow " Life and Errorsi" ore many curioui and valuable 
anccdoies. N. 

( Tbtt mountebank's stage, whose orston the author determines 
tritheT to the gallows, or & conventicle. H. 

erected 
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erected with much sagacity, fub- Jove plvuioy in trtviis 
i£ quadriviis *. It is the great seminary of the two 
former ; and its oratocs are sometimes preferred to 
the one, and sometimes to the other, in proportion to 
their deservings; there bang a strict and perpetual 
intercourse between all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is manifest, that 
for obtaining attention in publick, there is of neces- 
sity required a superiour position of place. _ But, al- 
though this point be generally granted, yet the cause 
is little agreed in ; and it seems to me, that very few 
philosophers have fallen into a true, natural solution 
of this pltenomeuon. The deepest account, and the 
most fairly digested of any I have yet met with, is 
this i that air being a heavy body, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the system of Epicurus-^, continually de- 
Ecending, must needs be more so, when load^n and 
pressed down by words ; which are also bodies of 
much weight and gravity, as it is manifest from tiiose 
deep impressions they make and leave upon us; and 
therefore must be delivered from a due altitude, or 
else they will neither carry a good aim, nor fall down 
with a sufficient force. 

Corpoream guoque enim nocem conttare falendiim tit, 
£t soBitwn, qaoniam potaait impetlae ncnsus I. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, 
from a common observation, that in the several as- 
semblies of these orators, nature itself has instructed 
the hearers to stand with their mouths open, and 
erected parallel to the horizon, so as they may be 

* In ihe open air, and in streets where the greatest resort is. H. 
^ Lucretius, lib. ii. 

J " Tis certain then, that voice ihat t)ius can wound, 
Is all muteriai; body every sound." H. 

intersected 
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latersected by a perpentUcular line {rom the zenith, 
Jp tlw centre of the earth. In which position, if the 
audience be well compact, every one caries home a 
share, and little or nothing is lost. 

. I confess there is something yet more refined, tn 
the contrivance and structure of our modern theatres. 
For, first, tiie pit is sunk below the stage, with due 
j-egard to the institution above-deduced ; that what- 
ever weighty matter should b'; delivered thence^ whe- 
ther it be lead or gold, may ^I plump into the jaws 
of certain criticks, as I think they are called, which 
stand ready opened to devour them. Then, the 
boxes are built round, and raised to a level vyith the 
scene, in d^^rence to the ladies ; because, that large 
portion of wit, laid out- in raising pruriences and 
protuberances, is observed to run much upon a line, 
and ever in a circle. The whining passions, and 
nttle starved conceits, are gently wafted up by their 
own extreme, levity, to the middle region, and there 
fix and are frozen by the frigid understandings of the 
inhabitants. Bombastry and bufibonry, by nature 
lofty and light, soar highest of all, and would be lost 
in the roof, if the prudent architect had not, with 
much foresight, contrived for them a fourth place, 
called the twelve-penny gallery, and there .planted a 
suitable colony, who greedily intercept them in their - 



Now this physico-logical scheme of oratorial re- 
ceptacles or machines, contains A great mystery ; 
being a type, a sign, an emblem, a shadow, a sym- 
bol, bearing analogy to the spacious commonwealth 
of writers, and to those methods, by which they must 
«xalt themselves to a certain eminency, above the 
inferiour world. By the pulpit, are adumbrated the 

writings 
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writings bf Mrf mtfdirH Aiittti Ifi Gteftt ferifeirt, tt^ 
they hare ipiritu4lis&l and refined them, H-dm the 
drosd aftd girossri^ss of sense and huftisn fedson. The 
matter, as we have 8did, is of rotten wood; and thit 
upon two coflsideratioflS ; because it ia the ipsiStj of 
rtrtten wood, t6 ^v6 light in the dark : and secoft^, 
because ite cavities are full of worths ; which fe a type 
with a pair of handles*, having a rfapect to the twd 
principal qualifications of the orttor, and the'twi> 
different fates attending Upon hid works. 

The ladder, is an adequate symbol of /dc'tioft, a.nd 
xXpaetry, to both of wltich so nobit a number of 
authors are indebted for their feme. Of fiiction, 
because-f- • • « • Iftatas in MS. 



Of poetry, befiaiBe its brators 66 pirotare i#ifl^ a 
song ; atld because dirtAirig up by skw degrees, fate 
is sure to turn them off, before they can rtach WfthiA 
tnarty st^ps of the top: and because it is a prefer- 
ment attained by transferring of pr6priety, and a con- 
founding of mei^* and tuuiit. 

Under the stage itinerant^ artf edudied those prW- 
ductiorts designed for the pleasure and flight of mor- 
tal man ; such as, eix penny-'Worth of wit, West- 
minister drolleries^ delightful tales, complete jesters, 

* TIm tiro pHncrpnl^quatifiiceiiaii* of afsraaticlf preadior are, 

hU inward light, and his bead full or lua^ts ; »nd thti two dif- 
ferent falcs of his writings aro, to be burnt or worm-eaten. H. 

f Hurt is pretended a defect in tlid rtianuscripf ; and this is 
■*CTy freqaetit with tfOf mithor, iSithet *hen- !i» tfariks he^ cannot 
My ally ilhing «c>rth re&din^<tt ttben he ba& tio itiwA to ent^r on 
' tbe sitbjecfti or when it i* & ya&Wtt of ^ttla moiueutj or pfrhejn to 
amine his reader, whereof he is frcqueniW very foad ; or, lastly , 
with some satirical I'nten^iotl. H. ' - 

and 
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and flie like; by which the writwa of and fin* e»uB- 
irkdi^ have in these latter ag^es so nobly triumphed 
over tiftie ] have clipped . his wings, pared tus naiH 
i^Ied his teeth, turned bade his hour-glass, blunted 
his sithej and drawn the bob- nails out of his shoes. 
It is under this class, I have jMteumed to list my 
present treatise, being just come from having the 
honour conferred upon me, to be adopted a member 
of that illustrious fraternity. 

No*, I am not nnaware, how the prodactions 
of the Grub-Btreet brotherhood have of late years 
fallen under many prejudices, nor how it has been 
the perpetual employment of two junior gtart-up 
societies, to ridicule them and their authors, as 
umvorthy their established post in the common- 
wealth of wit and learning. Hieir own consciences 
will easily inform Aem, whom I mean ; nor has 
the world been so negligent a looker-on, as not to 
ebgerve the continual efforts made by the Societies 
of Gresham", and of Wll's-f, to edify a name and 
reputation upon the ruin of OURS. And this is yet 
fl more feeling grief to us, upon the regards of ten- 
derness as well as of justice, when we reflect on th«r 
proceedings not only as unjust, but as ungrateful, 
undutiful, and unnatural. For how can it be forgot 
by the world or themselves, to say nothing of our 
own records, which are full and clear ki the point, 

* Gresham college was llic place where the Royal Society then 
tnet ; whenct they first removed to Crane-Court, in Fleet-Street; 
and since to Somerset-Place, N, 

i Will's coiTee-housc in Covent-Gardcit was formerly the 
pikce where the poets usually met, which, ihuugh it be yet fresh 
in memory, in some jears rasy be tbrgotteti, and want this ex- 
planation. H. 

that 
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that they both'are'^minaries ;nol only of our plant- 
ing, but our watering too i I am informed, our two 
rivals have lat^y made an o^ to enter into the lists 
with united fttrcee, and challenge us to a compari- 
son of books, both as to weight and number. In 
return to which, with licence from our president, I 
humbly of^r two answeis i^j»t, we say, the proposal 
is like that which Atdiimedcs made upon a smaller 
affeir*, including an irnpossibility in the practice ; 
for, wh«^ can they find scales of c^jacity enough for 
the fvcst, or an arithmetician of capacity enough for 
the second. Secondly, we are ready to accept the 
challenge; but with this condition, that a third Jn- 
difterent person be assigned, to whose impartial judg- 
ment it should be left to decide, which society each 
book, treatise, or pamphlet, do most properly belong 
to. This point, God, knows, is very far from b^ing 
fixed at present : for, we are ready to produce a ca- 
talogue of some thousands, which in all ccmmon 
justice ought to be entitled to pur fraternity, but by 
the revolted and new-fangled writers, most perfidi- 
ously ascribed to the otliers. . Upon all which, we 
think it very unbecoming our prudence, that the de- 
termination should be i*emitted to the authors them- 
selves; when our adversaries, by briguing and cabal- 
ling, have caused so universal a defection from us, 
that the greatest part of our society has already de- 
serted to them, and our nearest friends begin to stand 
aloof, as if they were half ashamed to own us. 

This is the utmost I am authorised to say upon so 
ungrateful and melancholy a subject ; because we 
aref extreme unwilling to inflame a controversy, 

• Viz. Abnut raoviog tbe earlh. Onginal. 
f It should bf, ' exf rcinely unvilltng,' 4*. S. 

whose 
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' whose continuance may be $6 fatal to the interests of 
us all, desiring much ruth&r that things be -amicably 
composed ; and we shall so hx advance on our side, 
as to be ready to receive the two prodigals with 
open arms, whenever they shall think fit to return ' 
from their husks and their harlots; which, !■. think, ■ 
from the present course of their studies* they most 
properly may be said to be engaged in ; and, like an 
indulgent parent, continue to them our at^tion and 
our blessing. ; 

But the greatest maim given to that general re- 
ception, whicii the writings of our society have for- 
merly received (next to the transitory state of all 
sublunary things), has been a superficial vein among 
many readers of the present age, who will by no 
means be persuaded to inspect beyond the sur^ice 
and the rind of things ; whereas, wisdom is a fox, , 
who, after long huftting, will at last cost you the pains 
to dig but: it' is a cheese, which, by how much the 
richer^ has the' thicker, the homelier, and the coarser 
coat ; and whereof; to a judicious palate, the maggots 
are the best : it is a sack-posset, wherein the deeper 
j"ou go, you will find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a 
hen, whose cackling we must value and consider, 
because it is attended with an egg ; but then lastly, 
it is a nut, which, unless you choose with judgment, 
may cost you a tooth , and pay you with nothing but a 
worm. In consequence of these momentous truths, 
tlie grubtean sages have always chosen to convey 
their precepts and their arts, shut up within the 
vehicles of types and fables ; which having been per-. 
baps mpre careful and curious in adoruing, than 



* Virtuoso PxpcrimoiiU, and tnodsrn cotntdiM. Origiaah 
'^ wa» 
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was aUpge^MT n^oesAvyj it hss fared with these 
vehick?> after the usual fate of qoachea orer finely 
painted and gilt^ th^ tiie transitoty gazers have w 
dazzled their ejies, and ^led their imaginations 
with the outward l\istre> as neither to regard or 
consider the person, or the parts, of the owner 
within. A misfortune we undei^ with somewhat 
less relyctancy, because it has been cominon to us 
with Fythagorasj .^ilsop> Sociratss, and other of our 
predecessors. , 

Howev«-, that neither the world, nor ourselves, 
may any longer suffer by such misuDderstanding;s> 
I have been prevailed on, after much importunity 
from my friends, to travel m a complete and laborious 
diseertation, upon the prime productions of our so 
oiety ; whi(^, beside their beautiftil externals, for the 
gratification <^ superfici^ readers, have darkly and 
deeply couched under Uiem the most finished and 
refined syst^ns of all sciences and arts ^ as t do not 
doubt to l4y <^n, by untwisting or unwinding, and 
dther to draw up by exantlation, or display by in- 
<Hsion. 

This greqt work was entered upon some years 
ago, by one of our most eminent members : he be- 
gw with the history of Reynard the fox *, but nei- 
ther lived to publish his essay, nor to jwoceed fertber 
in so useful an attempt ; wl^h is very much to be 
lam^ted, because the discovery he made, and com- 
njuuicated with his friends, is now universally re- 

* The author seejns here to be mistaken ; for I have seen a 
Latin edition of Reynard the fox abov« a huniirail years old, 
nhich 1 take to be the origioal ; for the rest, k iias becB 
thought by maoy jwople to coataia 591114 laiiiical deaga in 
tt. H. 

5 cdvedi 
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mv^ ; BW dp I thiokf aof of *« I«anfted will d*' 
pute that famous treatise to be * (WPpi*te Ipgdy of 
tml k»Qwlfdlge, and the rw^Jatwn, w r»tber the 
apocalypse of all state 4rcan». But tbeprpgreis* t 
have mgde is aiuch gr^teir, Wnog already finished 
iBy finnotetiona up^ several do^en? t from soine of 
which, I bImW impeit » few hints to th« candid 
reader, a? % M will be necosgdry to the wntflusion, at 
fl^iiph J aim. 

The fir^ piece I h&v^ h^niiled, is that of Tom 
Thumb, vhwe author vi^ a Pythagprefln philoso- 
pher. This dwt traatifte coptgioj the whole wbeitn? 
cf the Met«KippychQ?i«, (iedttcing th? prc^^-esp of the 
so^ through all Mr stages. 

The next is -0^. fauniitt penned by Artephiw, 

an author bona nottp, and an adeptus,; hs published 
it in the nine-bundred-eighty-fourth year pf his;ige*; 
this writer prooeod! wholly by reincrudfttiop^ or i» 
the via iatwi4a : and the marriage between F»iw^» 
and Helen, does n¥>9t eonspicuoKsly djluot^te the 
fermenting of the male wd female drflgou. 

0^t(ingi<m and fas Cat is the work of UiBt mys- 
terious rabbi, Jehuck Hwjnasj, eonUiining; a "ilefenfie 
of the gemara of the JerusalwB aiiina^, and its jott 
preferende to that of Babylon, contrary to the vulgar 
c^inioMi. 

The Hind and Panther. This is tlie noftHter.pioja 
of a famous writer now living X> intended fpr a cons- 

. • The cbemiste say of him in their books, thai he prolonged his 
life t« a thousand years, and tttcn died voluuiarijy. H. 

+ The gemara is the deciaion, cxpkination, or inferp rotation of 
the Jewish rabbis : atid the misna is properly the code or body of 
the Jewish civil or common law. H. 
J Fiz. lathe year 1697. Origmal. 

J)lete 
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plete abstract of sixteen thousand school-meti, frdinr' 
Scotus to Bellarmin. 

Tommy Pols. Another piece supposed by the same 
hand, by way of supplement to the former. 

The ffise Men of Gotham.) cum appendices This 
is a treatise of immense eruflition, being the great 
original and fountain of those arguments, bandied 
about both in France and England, &>r a just de-' 
fence of the modems learning and wit, against the 
presumption, the pride, and ignorance of the an- 
dents. This unknown author has so exhausted the" 
subject, that a penetrating re*der will easily discover 
whatever has been written since upon that dispute to ■ 
be little more than repetition. An abstract of this 
treatise has been lately published by a w(nthy member 
of our society*. 

These notices may serve to give the learned reader 
an idea, as vrelt as a taste, of what the whole work 
is likely to produce; wherein I have now altogether 
drcumscribed my thoughts and rrly studies ; and, if 
X can bring it to a perfection before I die, shalt 
reckon I have well employed the poor remains of an 
unfortunate life-f-. This indeed is more than I can 
justly expect, from a quill worn to the pith in the 
service of the state, in pros and cons upon popish 
plots, and meal tubs;^, and exclusion bills, and pas-' 
aive obedience> and addresses of 4iveB and fortunes, 

* This I suppose to be understood of Mr. Wotton'* discourse ' 
of ancient and nioderik learning. H. 

f Here the author seems to pcrsouale L'Estrange, Dryden, 
' snd some others, who, after having passed their lives in vices, 
faction, and falsehood, have the impudence to talk of merit, and 
innocence, and sufferings. II. 

X In king Charles the Second's time, there wa> an account 
of a pre&bytetiaB plot, found w a tub, whiicb then nude nueb 
ooikc. H. 
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•nd prerogative, and pr(^)erty, and liberty of con- 
fcienoej and letters to a friend : from an understand- 
ing and a conscience thread-bare and ragged with 
perpetual turnings; from a head broken in a hundred 
places by the malignants of the opposite Actions ; 
and from a body spent with poxes ill cured, by trust- 
ing to bawds and surgeons, who, as it afterwards 
Bppeartd, were professed enemies to me and the 
government, and revenged thdr party's quarrel upon 
my nose and shins. Fourscore and eleven pam* 
phlets have I written under three rdgns, and for the 
service of six and thirty Actions. But, finding the 
state has no farther occasion for me and my ink, I re- 
tire willingly to draw it out into speculations more 
becoming a philosopher ; havipg, to my unspeakable 
comfort, passed a long life with a confidence void of 
ofience. 

But to return. I am assured from the reader's 
candour, that the brief spedmen I have given, will 
easily dear all the rest of our sodety's productions, 
from an aspersion grown, as it is manifest, out of 
envy and ignorance ; that they are of little farther 
use or value to mankind, beyond the common enter- 
tainments of thdr wit and their style ; for these I am 
sure have never yet been disputed by our keenest 
.adversaries: in both which, as well as the more 
profound and mystical part, I have, throughout thts 
treatise, dosely followed the most applauded ori- 
ginals. And to render all complete, I have, with 
much thought and application of mind, so ordered, 
that the chief title prefixed to it, I mean, that 
under which I design it shall pass in the common . 
conversations of court and town, is modelled exactly 
after the manner peculiar to our society. 

Toz.. 11, R I Qoniess 
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I confess to have been somewhat liberal* in the 
businras of titles!*, having observed the humour rf 
multiplying them, to bear great vogue among cw- 
tain writers. Whom I exceedingly reverence. And 
indeed it seems not unreasonable, that books, the 
children of the brain, should have the honour to be 
christened with variety of names, As well as other 
infants of quality. Our famous Dryden has ven- 
tured to proceed a point farther, endeavoiiring to in- 
Woduce also a multiplicity of god-father8+; which 
is an improvement of much more advantage upon a 
very obvious account It is a pity this admirable 
invention has not been better cultivated, so as to 
grow by this time into general imitation, when such 
an authority serves it for a precedent. Nor have 
my endeavours been wanting to second so useful an 
example : but it seems, there is an unhappy expence 
usually annexed to tlw calling of a god-fether, which 
■was clearly out of my head, as it is very reasonablte 
to believe. Where tlie pinch lay, I cannot certainly 
affirm ; but having employed k World of thoughts 
and pains to ^plit my treatise iiitofcHly sections, and 
having iiitreated forty lords o( my acquaintance, 
that tliey would do me the honour to stand, they all 
made it a matter of conscieiice, aiid sent me thetk* 
excuses. 

~* The title-page ID the origin&l was so torn, that it was not 
passible to rpcovcr several titles, wliich the author here speaki 
'oft Note by the Author, 

t See Virgil translated, IfC. OH^tHal.— tie dedicated the i\t~ 
.ferent parti of V^irgil to different patroD», II. 
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Okcb upon a time, there was a man who had 
three sons by one wife *, and all at a birth, neither 
could the midwife tell certainly which was the 
eldest. Their fether died while diey were young; 
. and upon his death-bed, calling the lads to him, spoke 
thus: 

" Sons ; because I have purchased no estate, nor 
was bom to any, I have long considered of some good 
legacies to bequeath you ; and at last, with much 
care as well as expense, have provided each of you 
(here they are) a new coat-|-. Now, you are to un- 
derstand, that these coats have two virtues contained 
in them ; one is, that with good wearing, they will 
last you fresh and . sound as long as you live ; the 
other is, that they will grow in the same proportion 
wiUi your bodies, lengthening and widening of them- 
selves, so as to be always fit. Here ; let me see them 
on you before I die. So ; very well ; pray children 
wear them clean, and brush them often. You will 
find in my will J (here it is) full instructions in every _ 
particular concerning the wearing and management 

* By these three sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack, Popeiy, 
tile Chgrch of England, and out Protestant DUsenteis, are de- 
aigned. W. WoTroM. 

t The Scripture, MS. P«(f.— By his coats, which he gave 
his sons, are meant the garment of the Israelites. W. Wotton. 
—An errour (with submission) of the learned commentator; 
for by the coats are meant the doctrine and faith of Christianity, 
by the wisdom of the divine founder fitted to all times, placet, . 
and circumstances, L«iisiif. 

t The New Tntameat^ H. 

* i, . f.CoOgK' 
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of your coats ; wherein you must be very exact, to 
avoid the penalties I have appointed for every trans- 
gression or neglect, upon which your future fortunes 
wilt entirely depend. I have also commanded in my 
will, that you should live together in one house Mks 
brethren and friends, for then you will be sure to 
.thrive, and not otlienvise." 

Here the story says, this good father died, and 
the three sons went altogeUier to seek their for- 
tunes. 

I shall not trouble you with recounting, what ad- 
ventures th^ met for the first seven years, any* Ei- 
ther than by taking notice, that they carefully ob- 
served their father's will, and kept their coats in very 
good order : that they travelled through several coun- 
tries, encounteretl a reasonable quantity of giants, 
and slew certain dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for produdng 
themselves, they came up to town, and fell in love 
with the ladies, but especially three, who about that 
time were in chief reputation : the duchess <C Argent, 
madame de Grands Titrcs, and the countess dOr~ 
gueil*. On their first appearance, our three ad- 
venturers met with a very bad reception ; and soon, 
with great sagacity, guessing out the reason, they 
quickly began to Improve in the good qualities of 
^e town: they writ, and rallied, and rhymed, .and 
sung, and said, and said nothing: they drank, and 
fought, and whored, and slept, and siivore, and toot 

* Their mistresses aro the diicLess d'Argent, modfiinoiselte dfl 
Orunilft Titres, and the couniesi d'Oigueit, i. e. coietuusneaa, 
aiiibition, and pritle ; whicli were the three great vices that ibe 
ancient falbera inveighed agaiiut, at ihe fint corruptions uf 
Christianity. W. WwXTOv. 
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mutt: they went to new plays on the firat night, 
haunted the chocolate-houses, beat the watch, lay 
on bulka, and got claps: they bilked hackney- 
coachmen, ran in debt with shopkeepers, and lay 
^th their wives : they killed baillflv, kicked iiddlo-a 
down stairs, eat at Locket's*, loitered at Will's -f- : 
they talked of the drawing-room, and nerer came 
tiiere : dined with lords they never saw : whispered 
a duchess, and spoke never a word: exposed the 
scrawls of their laundress for billetdoux of quality : 
eame ever just from court, and were never seen in 
it : attended the levee sub dio : got a list of peers by 
heart in one company, and with great familiarity 
retailed them in another. Above all, they constantly 
attended those committees of senators, who are 
silent in the house, and loud in the coflee-house ; 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of poH- 
ticks, and are encompassed with a ring of disdples, 
who lie in wait to catdi up their droj^ngs. The 
three brothers had acquired forty other qualifications . 
ef the like stamp, too tedious to recount, and by 
consequence were justly reckoned the most accom- 
plished persons in the town : but alt would not suf- 
fice, and the ladies aforesaid continued still inflexible. 
To clear up which difficulty I must, with the read- 
er's good leave and patience, have recourse to some 
points of weight, which the authors of that age have 
not suiHdently illustrated. 

For, about this time it happened a sect arose ;{:, 
whose tenets obt^ned and spread very &r, espe- 

* A noted Ts*ern. N. f See p. 235. 

J Thii M an occuiaiwl Mtire upon dress and fushion iu order 
lu introduce i*bat follows. H. 
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cially in the grande mondfy and among every bcxty 
of good fashion. They worshiped a sort of kbl *, 
who, as their doctrine, delivered, did daily create 
men hy a kind of manu&ctory operation. This idol 
they placed in the highest part of the house, on an 
altar erected about three foot : he was shown in the 
posture of a Persian emperor, sitting on a superficies, 
with his legs interwoven under him. This god had 
a goose for his ensign ; whence it is, that some 
learned men pretended to deduce his original liroiQ 
Jupiter CapitoUms. At his left hand, beneath the 
altar. Hell seemed to open, and catch at the ani- 
mals the idol was creating ; to prevent which, cer-* 
tain of his priests hourly flung in pieces of the un^ 
informed mass, or substance, and sometimes whole 
limbs already enlivened, which that horrid gulf inr 
satiably swallowed, terrible to behold. The goose 
. was also held a subaltern divinity, or thus minorun 
genlium, before whose shrine was sacrificed that 
preature, whose hourly food is human gore, and who 
is in so great renown abroad for being the delight 
and &vourtte of the ^Egyptian Cercopithecus ■\. 
Millions of these animals were cruelly slaughtered 
every day, to appease the hunger of that consuming 
deity. The chief idol was also worshiped as the in- 
ventor of the yard and needle; whether as the god 
of seamen, or on account of certain other mystical 
attributes, has not been suffidently cleared. 

The worshipers of this deity had also a system of - 
their belief, which seemed to turn upon the foV- 

• Tailors. MS. Pate. 

t The Egyptians worshiped a luonkey, which animal is Tcry 
^od of eatiug lice, ityled here creatoTM that feed on human 
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lowing fundamentals. They held the uniwree to 
be a large suit of clothes, which invests every thing: 
that the earth is invested by the air ; tlie air is in- 
vested by the stars: and the stars are invested by the 
primum mobile. Look, on this globe of earthy you 
will find it to be a very complete and fashionable dress. 
Wliat ,is that which some call land, but a fine coat 
£iced with green? or the sea, but a waistcoat of 
water-tabby ? Proceed to the particular wca-ks of tlje 
creation., youwjll find how Qurious journeyman nature 
has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux; observe 
how ^parkish a periwig adorns the head of a beedi, 
and what a fine doublet of white sattin is worn by the 
birch. To conclude from all, what is man hjmself 
but a micro-coat *, or rather a complete suit of clotbep 
with all its trimmings ? as to his body, there.can be 
no dispute: but examine even the acquirements of 
his mind, you will find them all contribute in their 
order towards furnishing out ah exact.dress ; to in- 
fitance no more ; is not religion a cloak ; honesty 
a pair of shoes worn out in the dirt ; self-love a sur^ 
tout; vanity a shirt; and conscience a pmr of 
breeches ; which, though a oover for lewdness as well 
as Hastiness, is easily slipt down for the service of 
bothf? 

These postulata being admitted, it will follow in 
due course- of reasoning, that those beings, which 
the world calls improperly suits of clothes, are in 
reality the most refined species of animals ; or to 

* Alluding to the word microcosin, or & little world, as man 
4a» been called by philosophers. H. 

t TbiB humourous and witty train of ideas was piobably sug- 
:gMted frotn [he conscieiice of Oliver Cromwell, and the breeches 
on his coiB> Sec Dodsle^'s Fugitire Pieces, vol. Jl, p. 17> 
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pnxeed higher, that they are rational creatures, or 
men. For, is it not nuuiifest, that they live, and 
move, and talk, and perform all other offices of 
human life ? are not beauty, and wit, and mien, 
and breeding, their inseparable proprieties i in ahor^ 
we see nothing but them, hear nothing but them* 
Is it not they, who walk the streets, fill up parlia^ 
ment — , coffee—, play — , bawdy-houses ? It i» 
true, indeed, that these animals, which are vulgarly 
called mits of clothet, or dressa, do accon^ng to 
certain compositions receive difibrent appellatioiu. 
If one of them be trimmed up with ^ gold chun, 
and a red gown, and a white rod, and a great horse, 
it is called a lord-mayor : if certmn ermines and fiirs 
be placed in a certain position, we style them a 
Judge i and so an apt conjunction of lawn and bla<^ 
, sattin we intitle a bithop. 

Others of these profesaors, though sgreemg in thtt 
-main system, were yet more reined upon oertaiu 
branches of it; and held, th:^ man was an anipial 
compounded of two dresses, the natural and celestial 
suit, which were the body and the soul: that the 
soul was the outward, and the body the inward 
clothing ; that the latter was ex traduce ; but the 
former pf daily creation and circumfiuion. This last 
they proved by Scripture, because, in them vre liv?:, 
^n(l move, and have our being ; as likewise by phi- 
losophy, because they are all in all, and all in every 
part. "Besides, said they, separate these two> and 
you will find the body to be only a senseless unsa- 
voury carcase. By all, which it is manifest, that tht 
outward dress must needs be the soul. 

To this system pf religion, were ta^ed several 
sutfaU^no doctrines, which were entertained with 

gre»t 
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|;reat vogue; as particularly, the faculties of the 
mind were deduml by the learned among them ia - 
this manner: embroidery, was sheer wit; gold fringe, 
was agreeable conversation; gold lace, was repartee ; 
a huge long periwig, was humour ; and a ooat full of 
powder, was very good raillery : all which reqiured 
abundance oi finetst and deiiaUtste to manage with 
advan^tage, as well as a striot observance after times 
and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collected 
out of ancient autiiors this short aummary of a body 
of philosophy and divinity, which seems to have been 
composed by a' vein and race of thinking, very dif- 
ferait from any other systems eitherandentt» mo- 
dem. And it was not merely to entertain or s^sfy 
the reader's curiosity, but rather to g^ve him light 
into jeveral drcumstances of the following story; 
that, knowing the sta^e of dispositions and opinions 
in an age so p^inota, he may better comprehend those 
great events, which were the issue of them. I ad* 
vise therefore the courteous reader to peruse with a 
world of application, again and again, whatever I 
bave wntfen upon this matter. And so leaving these 
broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread 
of my story, and proceed. 

These opinions therefore were so universal, as well 
as the practices, of them, among the refined part c^ 
court and town, that our three brother-adventurers, 
as their circumstances then stood, were strangely at 
a loss. For, on the one side, the three ladies they 
addressed themselves to, whom we have named al- 
ready, were ever at the very top of the fashion, and 
abhorred all that were below it but the breadth of a 
b^ir. On the other side, their father's will was very 
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}Hvci9e, and it was the main precept in it, with tiie 
greatest penalties annexed, not to add to, or dimi- 
nish from their coats one thread, without a positive 
command in the will. Now the coats thdr fether 
had left them, were, it is true, c^ v&j good cloth, 
and hesides, so neatly sown, you would swear they 
were all of a piece; hot at the same time very 
|dain, and with little or no ornament: and it hap- 
pened, that before they were a month in town, 
great shoQlder>k.nots came up*: straight all the - 
worM was shoulder-knots ; no approaching the ladies 
ntelles without the quota oi shoulder-knots-f" . " lliat 
fellow," cries one, " has no soul ; where is his 
shoulder-knot V Our three brethren soon discovered 
their want by sad experience, meeting in their walks 
with forty mortifications and imUgnities. If they 
went to the play-house, the door-keepsr showed 
them ' into the twelve-penny gallery. If they called 

• The first jiart of the Tale is the history of Peter ; thereby 
popery a exposed: every body knows the papitta have made 
grcttt Additions to cbriBtianity, that indeed is the great exceptioQ 
vhich the church of England makes against them ; an^cordioglj 
Peler begins hb pranks with adding a shoulder-knot to his coat. 

W. WOTTOW. 

His description of the clotb, of >vhich the coat was made, hti 
■ [nrlher meaning than the words msy ti.-em to import ; *' Th« 
^ coaU their father had left lb«m, were of very good ciotb, and 
" besides, so neatly sown, you would swear the}' were all of % 
" piece ; but at the samfe time very plain, wilh liitle or no or- 
•* naraent.*". This is the distinguishing character of the christian 
feligion : chrUtimia rtSgio obsolnta ^ mnpltx, was Amn^ianus 
M«rceilinus'* description of it, who was himself a heathen. 

■W. WOTTOS. 

t By this is understood the first introducing of pageantry and 
winccessary oraaments in the church ; such as were neither for 
convenience nor edification ; as a thoaiiier-4met, in fthich there a 
tteithei symmetry nor use, H. 

, - a, boat, 

L:,.;,-z .Iv.COO^^C 
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a bo8t^ says a Waterman, ** I am first sculler." Xf 
they stepped to the Rose to take a bottle, the drawer 
would cry, '' Friend, we sell no ale." If they went 
to nsit a lady, a footman met them at the docH", 
with, *'Pray send up your message." In this un^ 
bi^)]^ case they went immediately to consult their 
Other's will, read it over and over, but not a word 
of the shoulder-knot: what should they do ? what 
temper should they find ? obedience was absolutely 
necessary, and yet shoulder-knots appeared extremely 
requisite. After much thought, one of the brothers, 
who happened to be more bookJeamed than the 
other two, said,' he had found an expedient. It is 
true said, he, there is nothing here in this will, 
totidem verbis, making mention of shoulder-knots i 
but I dare conjecture, we may find them jnc/iwiVe, 
or, totidem syllahis. This distinction was immedi- 
^ly approved by all ; and so they fell again to ex- 
amine ; but their evil star had so directed the matter 
that the first syllable was not to be found in the 
whole writings. Upon which disappointment, he,' 
who found the former evasion, took heart, and said. 
Brothers, there are yet hopes ; for though we can- 
not find them totidem verbis, nor totidem syllabis, 
I dare engage we shall make them out tertio modo, 
or totidem Uteris. This discovery was also highly 
commended, upon which they fell onoe more to the 
scrutiny, and soon picked out S,H,0,U,L,D,E,Ri 
when the same planet, enemy to their repose, had 
wonderfully contrived, that a K was not to be 
found. Here was a weighty difficulty ! but the 
distinguishing brother, for whom we shall here- 
after find a name, now his hand was in, proved 
by a very good argument, that K was a modern 
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illegitimate letter, unknown to Uie learned agtSi 
nor any were to be found in ancient manu- 
scripts. It is true, said be, the word Calenda hath 
in Q. V. C. • been sometimes written with a K, 
but erroneously ; for in the best copies it has been 
ever spelt with a C. And by consequence it was a 
gross mistake in our language to spell knot mth a 
K ; biit that from henceforward, he would take caie 
k should be written with a C. Upon this all &rther 
difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were made 
clearly out to tie jure patemo ; and our three gentle- 
men swaggered with as large and as flaunting ones 
as the best. But, as human hs^piness is of a very 
short duration, so in those days were human feshions, 
upon which it intirely depends. Shoulder-knots 
had thdr time, and we must now imagine them in 
their decline ; for a certain lord came just from Paris 
with fifty yards of gold>laoe, upon his coat, exactly 
trimjned aSiist the court-fashion of that month. la 
two days all mankind appeared dosed up in bars 
of gold-lace -f- : whoever durst peep abroad without 
hit compliment of gold-laoe, was as scandalous as 
a — and as ill received among the women : what 
should our three knights do in this momentous af- 
fair ? they had sufficiently strained a point already 
in the affiiir of shoulder-knots: upon recourse to 
the will, nothing appeared there, but altttm tHen- 
thim. That of the shoulder-knots was a loose. Hying, 
circumstantial point; but this of gold-lace seemed 

* QiniiMiJamcrteniiucMjKitet; somenncientmsnntcripts. H, 
^ I cannot tell whether the author meaiM any new innovation 

by this word, or whether it be only to introduce the new tne- 

tbodbuf furcing ind {xtrverting ScripIUTf. H. 

too 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOg[C 
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too considerable an alteration without better wajruitg 
it did aliguo tnodo essentUe adhterere, and therefore 
required a positive precept. But about this time it 
felt out, that the learned brother aforesaid had raid 
jirisloUlis dtalectica, and especially that wonderful 
piece de interpretationej which has the faculty c^ 
teaching its readers to find out a meaning in every 
thing but itself; like commentators on the rever 
lations, who proceed prc^hets without understanding 
a syllable of the text. '* Brothers^ " said he, '* y<Hi 
are to be informed, that of wills duo sunt genera, 
saincupaiory * and scriptory \ that in the scriptory 
will here before us, there is no precept or mention 
about gold-lace, conceditur : but, et idem q^naetur 
de nuncupatorio, negatur. For, brothers, if -you 
remember, we heard a fellow say, when we were 
boys, that he heard my father's man say, that he 
would advise his sons to get gold-lace on thdr 
coats -f-, as soon as ever they could procure money to 
bay it." — " By G— that is very true," cries the 
other J. '* I' remember it perfectly well," said the 
third. And so without more ado they got the largest 
gold-lace in the parish, and walked about as fine as 
lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion a pretty 

* By this is mfttal Tradition, allowei] by the papists to have 
fqual authority with the Sciijiture or rather greater. H. 

f Traditions about rich vestments for the clergy. MS, Fair. 

I " When the papists cannot find any thing which thoy want 
in Scripture, they go to oral tnidilion : thus Peter is introduced 
dissatisfied with the tedious iray of looking for all the letters of 
any nord, which he has occasion f.ir in the will ; when neither 
the constituent syllables, nor much less the wbuie word, were 
ilu:iK in Urniuii, W. Wotton. 

Sort 
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lort o£ ^ame^coloured satttn * for linings ; and the 
mercer brought a pattern of it immediately to our 
three gentlemen: "An please your worships," sud 
he, " my lord Conway and Sir John Walters had 
linings out of this very piece last night ; it takes 
wonderfully, and I shall not have a remnant left, 
enough to make my wife a pin-cushion, by to mor- 
row morning at ten a clock." Upon this they fell 
again to rummage the will, "because the present case 
also required a positive precept, the lining being held 
by orthodox writers to be of the essence of the coat 
After long search they could fix upon nothing to the 
matter in hand, except a short advice of their fether 
in the will, to take care offire^ and j>uf ou/ tAeir 
candies heforetkeyvtent to sleep •\: This, though* 
good deal for the purpose, and helping very far to- 
wards self-conviction, yet not seeming wholly of 
force to establish a command; (being resolved to 
avoid farther scruple, as well as future occasion (at 
Bcandal) says he that was the scholar, " I remember 

* This is Purgatory, whereof he speaks more particularly 
hereafter; but here, only to show how Scripture was perverted 
(o prove it, which wai done, by giving equal authority with the 
canon lo Apocrypha, called here a codicil annexed. It is liltely 
the author, in ev«ry one of these change* in the brothers' dresses^ 
refers to some particular errour in the church of Rome, though 
it is not easy, f think, to apply them all : but by this of Same- 
coloured sattin, is manifestly intended Purgatory : by gold-iace 
' nay perhaps be understood, the lofty ornaments and plate in the 
churcbea ; the shoulder- knots and silver fringe are not so obvious, 
at least to me ; but the Indian figures of men, women, and chil- 
dren, plainly relate to the pictures in the Romish churches, of 
God like an old man, of the Virgin Mary, and our Saviour as a 
child. H. 

t That is, to take care of Hell ; and, in order to do iba^ to 
•ubdue and extitiguish tUeirJuit^* H. ~ 

4 to 
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io have teaA in wills of a coiUcil annexed, which is 
indeed a palt of the mil, and «4iat it contiuns has 
equal authority with the rest. Now, I have been 
considering of this same will here before ub, and I 
cannot reckon it to be complete for want of such a 
cotticii * : 1 will therefore &sten one in its proper 
place very dexterpiisly ; I have had it by me some 
time ; it was written by a dog-keeper of my grand- 
father's -f-, and talks a great ded, as good luck 
would have it, of this very fiame-coloured sattin" 
The prefect was immediately approved by the other 
two ; an old patchment scroll was tagged on accord- 
ing to art, in the form of a codicil annexed, and the 
sattin bought and worn. 

Next winter a player, hiied for the purpose by 
the corpOTation of fringe-makers, acted hia part in a 
new comedy all covered with silver fringe^, and 
according to the laudable custom gave rise to that 
fashion. Upon which the brothers' consulting their 
Other's will, to their great astonishment found these 
_ words i Item, I charge and command my said three 
sons to wear no sort of silver fringe upon or about 
their said coats, &c. with a penalty, iri case of dis- 
obedience, too long here to insert. However, after 
some pause, the brother so often mentioned for his 
erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, had 
found in a certain author, which he said should 
be nameless, that the same word, which in. the will 
is called fringe, does also signify a broom-stick^: 

and 

• Apoery^B. MS. PaU. 

t That part of the Apucrypba, where mention is made of 
Tobit and h» dog. H. 

I Habits of the clergy, MS. Pate. 

t The next subject of our author's wit, is the {losses and in- 
terprets tiuns 
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and doubless ought to have the same interpretaUon 
in this paragraph. This another of the brDthefs- 
disliked, because of that epithet silver, which could 
aot, he humbly conceived, in propi^ty erf speech be 
reasonably applied to a broom-ttick : but it was re- 
plied upon him, that this epithet was understood in 
a mythological and allegorical sense. However, he 
Directed again, why their &ther should forbid them 
to wear a broom-stick on their coats, a caution that 
seemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon whidi he 
was taken up short, as one that spoke irreverently of 
a mystery, which doubtless was very useful and signi- 
ficant, but ought not to be over-curiously pried into, 
or nicely reasoned upon. And in short, their lather*» 
authority being now considerably sunk, this expedient 
was allowed to serve as a lawful dispensation for 
wearing their full proportion of silver fringe. 

A while after was revived an old fashion, long 
antiquated, of embroidery*, mth Indian ^gures of 
men, women, and children '\: Here they remem- 
bered but too well, how their father had alwaya 
abhorred this fashion; that he made several para- 
graphs on purpose, importing his utt« detestation of 
it, and bestowing his everlasting curse to his soru;, 
whenever they should wear it. For all this, in a lew 
days they appeared higher in the &shion than any 

lerprctatiom of Scripture ; very many abturd onei or which are 
allowed in the moil authentick books of the church of Ron*. 

W. W«TTOH. 

• linage wonlup. MS. Patt. 

f The iiunges of uunts, the blened virgio, and our Saviour an 
infant. H. 

Images in the church of Rome gire him but toe fair a handle, 
the brothen tcmeinbeTed, jcc. The alhgorjr hare i& direct. 

W. WOTtOM. 

bod/ 
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bodj else in the town. But they solved the matter 
. by saying, '* that these figures were not at all the 
same with those, that were formerly worn, and were 
meant in the will. Besides, they did not wear them 
in the sense, as "forbidden by their father ; but 86 
they were a commendable custom, and of great use 
to the publick. That these rigorous clauses in the 
wll did therefore require some allowance, and a fa- 
vourable interpretation, and ought to be understood 
cum grano satis.^ 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, the 
Bcholasticlc brother grew weary of searching farther 
evasions, and solving everlasting contradictions. 
Resolved therefore at all hazards to comply with the 
modes of the world, they concerted matters toge- 
ther, and agreed unanimously to lock up their fa- 
ther's will in a strong box •, brought out of Greece 
or Itali/, I have forgotten which, and trouble them- 
seh-es no farther, to examine it, but only refer to its 
authority whenever they thought fit. In conse- 
quence whereof, a while after it grew a general 
mode to wear an infinite number of points, rhost' of 
them tagged with silver: upon which, the scholar 
pronounced ex cathedra-^, " that points were abso- 
lutely 

• Tlie paphts formerly Toi-bBd the people the use of Scripture 
in the vulgar tong'je: Peter therefore locks up his &lhcr*s will 
in a strong box, brought out of Greece or Italy : these coantrio* 
are named, because the New Testament is written in Gr£ek i 
and the vulgar LtHio, wMcfa is the ftnthentick edition of th« 
'Bible in the church of Rome, is in the language of old Italy. 
W. WoTToa. 

f The popes, in their decretals aod bulls, have given their 

sanction to very many gaioful doctrines, which are now necrivea 

in the church of Rdme, that are not mentioned in Scripture, and 

TOL, n. S : are 
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. lutely jure paterno, as tKey might vety well rerriem- 
ber. It is true indeed, the fashion prescribed- some- 

, what more than were directly named in the mil ; 
however, that they, as heirs-generaVof" their father, 
had power to make and add certain claiises for pub- 
lick emolument, though not deducible, totidem verbis, 
from the letter of the will, or else Ttiultd'absurdd se- 
querenlur." This was understood for canonical, and 
therefore on the following Sunday, they came 'to 
church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, so often mentioned, was 

- reckoned the best scholar iff all that, or the 116x1 
street to it ; insomuch as, having run something be- 
hind-hand' in the world, he obtained the favour frtm 
a certain lord*, to receive him ibto his hoilse, and to 
teach his children. A whiie after the lord died ; ftfad 
he, by long practice upon his father's will,' fotind flie 
way of contriving a deed of conveyance of that hotJse 
to himself, and his heirs -(■: upon which he .took pos- 
session," turned the young squires out, and received 

, his brothers in their stead ^l- 

SECT. 

are unknown to ihe primitive church: Peter, accordingly, pn»- 
. nouncei ex cathedra, that pointi tagged with silver ucre abso- 
lutely jurt paterno, ami so they wore them in great Dttmben. 

W. WOTTON. 

* This was Constantiue the Great, from whom ihe pope; pre- 
tend a donation of St. Peter's patrimony, which they have never 
becq able to produce, H. 

'+ l^HK the Pope, upon the decease of the duke of Ferrarm 
without lawful isue, leized the dutchy, as falling to the holy sce^ 
Jurt divino. MS, Pate. 

-X The bishops of Rome enjoyed their ptivileges in Rome, at firsts 
by the favour of emperors, whom at last they shut out of tbeit 
own capital city, snd then forged a doojitiuu from ConstHntine 
the Great, the better to justify what they did. In imilution or 
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SECT. itt. 

A SIOBBSSION eONCBRNINQ CSITICKS** 

Altbouqr I have been hitherto as cautious ai 
1 could, upcm all occasions most nicely to follow 
thfe rules and methods of writing laid down by the 
example of our illi^strious moderns) yet has the 
unhappy shortness of my memory led me into an 
OToar, from which 1 must immediately extricate 
myself, before I can decently pursue my principal 
, subjecL I confess with shame, it was an unpar-' 
deniable omission to proceed so ^ as I have already 
done, before I ha3 performed the due discourses, 
expoatulatory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, with my 
good lords the criticks. Towards some atonement 
for this grievous neglectj I do here make bold, hum- 
bly to present them with a short account of them- 
selves, and their art, by looking into the original and 
pedigree of the word, as ' it is generally understood 
among ub j and very briefly considering the ancient 
and present state thereof. 
. By the word Critick, at this day so frequeftt itt all 
coBversations, there have sometimes been distin- 
guished three very different species of mortal men, 
according as I have read in ancient books and 
pamphlets. For first, by this term were understood, 
such persons as invented or drew up rules for them- 

this, Pcler, having nin something behind-hand in the world, ol^■ 
tainec] kave of a certnin iord, SfC. W. Wotton. 

* "Hie several digressions are written in rididuclc of bad criticks, 
dall commentator!, and (he whole fraternity of Grub^lreet phi-- 
losopheri. Orheky. 

8 2 se^es 
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selves and the world, by observing which, a careful 
reader might be able to pronount* upon the pro- 
dwctions of the learned, form his taste to a' true 
relisli of the sublime and the admirably and divide 
every beauty of matter, or of style, from the cor- 
ruption that apes it : in their common perusal of 
books, singling out the erronrs and defects, the 
nauseous, the fulsome, the dull, and the imper- 
tinent, with the caution of a man that walks through 
Edinburgh streets in a morning, who is indeed as 
careful as he can to watch <K}igently, and spy out 
the filth in his way; not that he is curious to ob- 
serve the colour and complexion of the ordure,, or 
faking its dimensions, much less to be paddling in, 
or tasting it ; but only with a design to come out as 
cleanly as he may. Iliese men seem, though very 
erroneously, to have understood the appellation of 
critick in a literal sense; that one principal part of 
his ofGce was to praise and accjuit ; and that a critick, 
who sets up to read only for an occasion of censure 
and reproof, is a creature as barbarous as a judge, 
who should take up a resolution to hang all men, 
that came before him upon a trial. 

Again, by the word Critick have been meant, the 
restorers of ancient learning from the worms, and 
graves, and dust of manuscripts. 

Now the races of those two, Imve been for some 
ages utterly extinct; and besides, to discourse any 
farther of them would not be at all to my purpose, 
^he tliird and noblest sort is that of the TRUE 
CRITICK, whose original is the most ancient of 
all. Every irtte Critick is a hero born, descending 
in a direct line from a celestial stem by Momus and 
Ilybrisj who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, who 

begat 
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begat EtC2et;era the elder ; who begat Bentley, and 
Kymer, and Wotton, and Perrault, and Dennis; who 
begat Etcsetera the younger. 

■And these are the Crttich, from whom the com- ' 
tnonwealth of learning has in all ages received sadu '■ 
immense benefits, that the gratitude of their ad- ■ 
lOirers piat^ their origin in Heaven, among those ; 
of Hercules, Theseus, Perseus, and other great de- ' 
servers of mankind. But heroick. virtue itsfclf, has ' 
not been exempt from the obloquy of evil tongues. 
For it has been objected, that those ancient heroes, ' 
famous for their combating so many giants, and ' 
dragons, and -robbers, were in their own persons a 
greater nuisance to mankind, than any of those' 
monsters they subdued ; and therefore, to render their 
obligations more complete, when all other vermin' 
were destroyed, should, in conscience, have concluded 
with the same justice upon themselves. Hercules 
most generously did, and has upon that score pro- 
<:ured to himself more temples and votaries, than the 
best of his fellows. For these reasons, I suppose, it 
is, why some have conceived, it would be very ex- 
pedient for the pubUck good of learning, than every 
true Critick, as soon as he had finished his task as- 
signed, should immediately deliver himself up to rats- 
bane, or hemp, or leap from gome convenient alti- 
tude; and that no, man's pretensions to so illustrious 
a character, should by any m^ns be received, before 
that operation were performed. 

Now, from this heavenly descent of Criiktsifft^" 
and the close analogy it bears to heroick virtue, it is 
easy to assign the proper employment of a true an- 
cient genuine Critick', which is, to travel through 
this vast world of writings j to pursue and hunt 

those 
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those monstrous feults bred within them; to drag 
out the lurking errburs, like Cacus from His den j 
to. multiply them like Hydra's heads ; and rake them 
together like Augeas's dung ; or else drive away a 
•sort (if dangerous fowl, who have a perverse incli- 
nation to plunder the best branches of the tree of 
knowledge, lite those stymphalian birds that e$t up 
^he fruit. 

These reasonings will furnish lis with ah adequate 
definition of a true Critick : that he is discoverer and 
Collector of writers faults; which may be iarther 
ppt beyond dispute by the following demonstration) 
that whoever will examine the writings in all kinds, 
wherewith this ancient sect has honoured the world, 
shall immediately find, from the whole thread and 
tenour of them, that the ideas of the authors, have 
jieen altogether ponversant and taken up, with trie 
faults and blemishes, and oversights, and mistakes' 
of other writers ; and, let the subject treated on be 
whatever it will, their imaginal;ions are so entirely 
possessed ^d replete with the defects of other pens, 
that tlfe very quintessence of what is bad, does of 
necessity distil into their own ; by which means the 
whole appears to be nothing else but an abstract of 
(he criticisms, themselves ha\'e made. 
. slaving thus briefly considered the origJiial and 
pffice of a Prilkif as the word is understood in its 
most noble and uni\['rsal apcepta;tiOn, I proceed to 
refute the objec'tions of those, who argue from the 
?llence and permission of authors; by which they 
preten.d to prove, that the very art of criticism, as 
fio\f exereisedj and by me explained, is wholly moi 
(}ern ; and consequently, that the Crilicks of Great 
jgj^tain and France, have no title to an original sq 

Kftci^Pf 
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Miqjent, and illustrious, as. I have deduced. Now, 
if, I can dearly make out, on the contrary, that the 
aacient writers have particularly described both the 
p^sda and the office of a true Crilick, agreeable • 
tq the definition liud down by me j their grand ob- 
jection, from, the silence of authors, will fall to the 
ground. 

, I- confess to have, for a Jong time, bom a part in 
this g^eral errour-^t fipm which I should never 
have acquitted myself, but through the assistance of 
our noble moderns; whose mo^ edifying, volumes, 
I turn indefatjgpbly over night and day, for the im- 
prpveinent of my mind, and the good of my coun- 
try ; these havQ, with unwearied pains, made, many , 
us^ul. searches into the weak sides of the ancients, 
apd given us a comprehensive list of thepi J. Be- 
si^ies, they have proved bpypnd contradiction, that 
tlje very finest things, delivered of old, have been 
long since invented, and brought to light by much 
l^ter pens;, and that the npblest discoveries those 
anpenta^ever made, of art or of nature, have all been 
produced by the transcending genius of the present 
age. Which clearly shoivs, how little merit those 
ancients can justly pretend to ; and takes off that 
blind admiration paid them by men in a comer, 
who have the unhappiness of conversing too little, 
with present things. Reflecting maturely upon all 

% SwiCt often use^ the adjective instead of (he adverb; >t 
ihould have been ' agreeably to,' &c. S. 

+ Thit is ungrammatical ; the proper mode of expressing here, 
would be, ' I confess tbai 1 have, for a loi^ ttin^ born a part^' 
&c. S. 

} See Wptton of. anciptit and nodera learoing. ifatt ig t^ 
4¥tlior, 

thai, 
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this, and taking in the "whole compass of hlimaq 
nature, I easily concluded, that tiiese ancients, highly 
sensible of their many imperfections, must .need» 
have endeavoured, from somp passages in their 
works, to obviate, soften, or divert tjie cepsorious 
reader, by satire, or panegyrick, upon the true Critichf 
in imitation of their masters, the modqnis. Now, in 
the common-places of both these, I was plentifiilly 
instructed, by a long course o( useful study in pre - 
, feces and prologues; and therefore immediately re-, 
solved to try what I could discover of either, by a , 
diligent perusal 6f the most ancient writers, and 
especially those who treated of the earliest times, 
Here, I found, to my great surprize, that, although 
they all entered, upon occasion, into particular de- 
scriptions of the true Crilick, according as they were 
governed by their fears or their hopes; yet whatever 
tliey touche*! qf that Jtind, was with abundance of 
caution, adventuring no fiwther thjin mythology and 
hieroglyphick, This, I suppose, gave ground tQ 
superficial readers for urging ihe silence qf authors 
a^inst the antiquity of the ime Critick, though the 
types are so apposite, and the applications so neces- 
sary and natural, that it is not easy to ctmceive, how 
any reader, of a modem eye and taste, could overlook 
them. I shall venture from a great number to pro- 
duce a few,* which, I am very confident, will put thi^ 
question beyond dilute. 

'It well deserves donsidering*, that these ancient 
writers, ip treating enigmatically upop this subject, 
hi^ve g.eoCT*lly fixed upon the very saoie hieroglyph, 

• This expreS<^ion is fiiulfy ; it sbotild be, '. It well deserves tp 
be considered :' or, ' it well deserves considenitioa,' &c. S. 

yaryinif 
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yii^ng only the story, according to their afiectionSf r 
or their wit. For 6r8t; Fausanias is of Ofnnjoo^ , 
that the perfection of writing correct • was entirdy 
cwing to the institution of Criticks t aiid that he can . 
possibly mean no other than the true Critiei, is, I ■. 
think, manifest enough fi«m the following descrip^ . 
tion. He says, they were a race of men, who de- 
lighted to nibble at the superfluities, and exorescen- - 
cies of books ; which the leartred at length observ* 
ing, took warning, of their own accord, to lop the 
luxuriant, the rotten, the dead, the sapless, .and the 
overgrown brandies from their works. But now, 
all this he cunningly shades under the following 
^legory ; that the NaupHans in Argos learned the ■ 
art of pruning their vines, by observing, that when 
an ASS had browzed upon, one of them, it thrivei ; 
the better, and bore feirpr. fruit. But: Herodotus, , 
hilling the very same hieroglyph, ^leaks much 
[^iner, and -.almost m terminis. He has been so- 
bold as to tax the true Criticks, of ignorance and 
malice; tiling us openly, for I think nothing can 
be plainer, that in- the western part of Libya, there 
were ASSES with horns: upon which relation Cte-, 
sias-f* yet jdines, mentioning the very same animal 
about India, adding, that whereas all other ASSES 
wanted a gall, these homed ones were so redundant 
in that pert, that their llesh was not to be eaten, be- 
cause of its extreme bitterness. 

Now, the reason why those ancient writers treated 
this subject only by types and figures, wa^, because 
they durst not make open attacks against a party go 

» ' Correct,' for- ' correctly.' S. 

+ Vide exfcipia cseo spW PtkOtlum. QrgiaaL. 

potent 
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potent and' so terrible, as.the critic^ of thoseagetr. 
we-; -vthosa very voice was so dreadful^ that a; )&-. 
gion of' authors would, treml^e, and drc^ their poas, . 
at the- sound; for so Herodotus tells us expressly.in^; 
anotherr place, bow a vast army of Scythian* was.- 
pnt to flight in a panick terrour by tb« braying of an- . 
ASS. From hence* it is conjectured by cert^q 
pnrfoond ^ilobgers, that the great, awe aad reve-.. 
rence pwd to a (rue Crittck, by the writqrs of gritajn, 
have been derived to us from those our Scythian, 
aneeston. In short, this dnsad was so universal* 
that in process of time, those, authors, who had a 
mind to publish their sentSments more freelj^, in,; do-. 
seribiRg the true Critichs of their several ^^ were 
forced to leave off the use of the former hiepoglypb* 
a& too nearly apptoachk^ the:prototype,andiiwei^teii. 
odier terms instead. theneof, that werd mor^; (^utiouf) 
and Mystical: so, Diodorus, speaking to the saj^i^ 
purpoBe, ventures no farther than, to say, thftt in the 
mounfeHns oi Helicon, tiiere grows a certain w^, 
Whieh bears a flower of so danuied a scept, a? tg, 
poison those who offer to wieU it. Lucretiufr giji^^, 
pxacrty the same reUtioo; 

Btt etiam in magnis Stliconu montittit arioi, 
florii odore hominem (rtre eoMiueta necMH-f. 

But Ctesias, whon^ w^ laf^lj' quoted, has been » 

■• * From henec,' frequently wed by our ftathor, as well as, 
' from Ifcence," and ' from wkence,' are unproper phrases, as 
the preposilion ' from' is included in each of ihose words. 
* Hence,' signify ing/rom thU; 'thenctj from thai ^ and ' whence,* 
from which. S. 

t Near Helicon,- and round the learned kill, 
(^rowj tr^s, ^hote bluisiuqs with their pdQur ItiU* H> 

great 
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great deal bolder ; he had ' be^n used with much se- 
verity by the true Criticks'ot his Own age, aftd theio- 
fore could not forbear to leave behind hira, at least 
one' deep mark, of his vengeance against the wbolfr 
tribe. Hie meaning is so near the surface, that I* 
Wonder how it" possibly came to be ova-looked by 
thdse, who deny the antiquity oP the true Crilicka. 
For, pretendingtt6 make a description of many strange 
ahrniah about Imlib. he has- set doivn thesd- remark-, 
able words: among the rest, says he, there id a ser- 
pent that wafifs' teeth, arid corieequently cannot 
bile ; but if its votilit, to Whteh it iS much addicted, 
happens tb' fall tipon ariy thirtg; a C^t-tain rottetinesfflr- 
or coWuption ensues: these setpents are- generally- 
found aiflong the mountains, ■where jewela grow,- 
alid they frequenHy emit a poisonous juice ; \Vhereof 
ifeitiever drinks^ thdt persOn'* bt^iAs fly oiit of hi« 
jiAStrife. 

There was also among ^^ ahcifenfs a sort of Cfi- 
ficks, nOt disting&ished in ^)ei3ies- frofri' the foftner, 
but in growth- or de^ee, who seem to have bem 
oiily the tyroes or jtiriior sthOlai^'; Jet, because of 
their different employmenfe, they are frequelitly 
mentioned as a sect by themselves. The usfial ex- 
;£rcise of these younger studehts,- was, to attend con- 
iitatitly at tbeatres, and learn to spy out the worst 
pdrts of the play, whereof they *ere obliged care^ 
fully to take note, and rehde'r k rationdl account to 
their tutors. Fluked at these Smaller spotts, liko 
young wblves, they gre* hp in time to be nimble 
'^nd strong enough, for hunting down large game. 
For it has been observedi both among ancients and 
piodefns, that a true critick has one quality in com- 
pion with a whore, and an aldennan, never to change 

.his 
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his title or his nature ; that a gray critick, has beei) 
certainly a green one, the perfections, and acquire- 
iqents c^ his a^e, being only the improved talents o£ 
his youth ; like hemp, which some naturalists in- ■ 
form \ts is bad for sufl^tions, though taken hut in 
the seed. I esteem the invention, or at least the 
refinement of proli^ues, to have been owing to 
these younger proBcients, of whom Terence makes 
' frequent and honourable mention, under the name of 
malevoli. 

Now, it is oertain* the institution of the true 
Critichs, was of aNoIute necessity to the commcwi- 
wealth of lemming. For all human actions seem to 
bp divided, like Themistocles and his company;, 
one man can fiddle, and another can make a small 
town a great city: and hf, that cannot do eithor 
qne or the other, deserve to be kiclced out of the 
creation. The avoiding of which penalty, haa 
doubtlfiss given tt^ first birth to th& nation of cri- 
ticks ; and, withal, an occasion for their secret de^ 
tractors to report, that a true critict is a sort of me-: 
chanick, set up with a stock and tpols for his trade, 
at as little expence as p taylor; and (hat there vs, 
much analogy between the utensils, fnd abilities of 
both : that the taylor's hell is the type of a critick's^ 
common-place book, apd bis w)t and leamipg heI4 
forth by the goose ; that it requires ^ le^t as many 
of these to the making up of one schplar, ^s pf the 
others to the composition of a ipan ; that the valour 
of both is equal, and th^r weapons near* of a size. 
Much may.be said in answer to. those invidious re- 
jections; and I can positively, aifirm the first to b^ 

* f{car, for nearly> S> 

^ falseho.O({ \ 
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a Edsehood : for on the contrary, nothing is mOre 
certain, than that it requires greater layings out, to 
be free of the .critick's company, than of any other 
you can name. For, aa to be a true beggar, it will 
■ cost the richest candidate every groat he is worth ; 
BO, before one can commence a true critick, it will 
cost a man all the good qualities of his mind ; which, 
■perhaps for a less purchase, would be thought but 
an indifferent bargain. 

Having thus amply proved the antiquity of critt- 
dsm, and described the primitive state of it ; I shall 
now examine the present condition of this empire, 
and show how well it agrees with its ancient sdf. 
A certain author*, whose works have many ages 
since been entirely lost, does, in his fifth book, and 
eighth chapter, say of criticks, that their writings 
are the mirrors of learning. This I understand in a 
literal sense, and suppose our author must mean, 
that whoever designs to be a perfect writer, must 
inspect into the books of criticks, and correct his 
invention there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever con- 
siders, that the mirrors of the ancients were made of 
brass, and sine mercurioy may presently apply the 
two principal qualifications of a true modem critick, 
and consequently must needs conclude, that these 
have always been, and must be for ever the same. 
For, brass is an emblem of duration, and, when it 
is skilfully burnished, will cast reflection from its 
.own superficies,. without any assistance of merairy 
from behind. All the other talents of a ^Criikk, will 
not require a particular mention, being included, or 

" A ([tiotatioii after the iiiatiiicr of a great aitlhor. -Viile 
Bentlejr's Dissert atiun, 5:c, Oiigiitnl, 

easily 
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, ea^Iyrdeducible to ihese. Hoivever, I ehall .ofli- 
dude with three maxims, which may serve both.^as 
chflrapteristicks to distinguish a true modem Critick 

; ffom a pretender, and will be also of admirable use 
to those worthy spiriXs, who eojjage in so useful apd 
hopDurable an art. 

, • Ther first is, that Criticism, contrary to all other 

..feculties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and 
best, when it is the very first result of the Critick't 

, niind: as fqwlers reckon the first aim. for the surest, 

; and seldoni fail of missing the mark, if they stay not 

- for a, second. 

Secondly, the true Criiic&s are known, by their 
talent of swarming about the noblest, writers,, to 

., which they are carried merely by instirxct, as a rat 

, to the .best cheese, or as a wasp to the &irest fruit 
So, when the king is on horseback, he is sure to be 
the dirtiest .person of the company ; and they that 
.make their court best,; are such as bespatter turn 

, most. 

t X^^tly, a true Critick, in the perusal of a book, is 
like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach 
are wholly set.upon what the guests :^ing away, and 
cpnsec|ueptly is apt to snarl most, when there, are jthe 
f^vest bones •. 

Thusjnuch, I think, is sufficient to serve by .fay 
of address to my patrons, the true modern Criticks ; 
and may very well atone for ray past silence, as wdl 

. as that which I ain like-|" to observe for the future. 
I hope I have deserved so well of their whcile btfdy, 

. as to meet with generous and tender usage at 

" And bow they *re ilisappointed when they 're pleas'il. Cov 
OEKTE. MS. Pate, 

t ' Lika; for ' likelj." 5. 

thdr 



' 'd)^ hflilds. finpportedbywhich expecta^os, .Iiga 

' iui boldly to: pursue those adventures^- already jso 
'fa^Uy begun. 



SECT. TV. 

A TALE OF A TUB. 

I HAVE now, -\ttth much pains and study, con- 
' itected the reader to a period, where he must expect 
■ to hear of great revolutions. I^Vjr no sooner had our 
learned brother, so often' mentioned, got a Tvann 
house of his own over his- head, than he began to 
" loct big, and to take mightily upon him ; insomuch, 
' that unless the gentle reader, out of his great:can- 
dour, will please a little to esalt his ideas, I am 
afraid he will henceforth hardly know the hero'ofthe 
'play, when he happens to meet' him; his part, his 
dress, and his mien, being so much ^tered. 

He told his brothers, " he would have them to 

' know that he"was their elder, and consequecitJy his 

''£t^er*s sole heir; nay, a while afler, he would Dot 

allow them to caH him Brother^ but Mr. PETER ; 

and then he must be styled Father PETER ; and 

■-w>inetime8,m^£oT-(/ PETER. To support 1m« gnm- 

"deur, which he Boon begaft to consider ooold not be 

maintained without a better fonde, than what he was 

' bom to; after much thought, he .cast abqut at last 

to turn projector and virtuoso, wherein he so well 

succeeded, that many famous discoveries,, prefects, 

and machines, which bear great vogue and prad:ice 

1 at 
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■ »t present in the world, are owing entirely to Ldrd 
' PETER'S itivention. I will deduce the best account 
I have been able to collect of th6 chief" among them, 
without considering much the order they came out 
in ; because, I think, authors are not well'agreed as 
to that point. 

I hope, when this treatise of mine shall be trans^ 
lated into foreign, languages (as I may without vanity 
affirm, that the labour of collecting, the faithfiilnesa 
in recounting, and. the giieat usefulness of the matter 
to the publick, will amply deserve that justice) that 
the worthy members of the several academies abroad, 
especially those of France aid Italy, will favour^ly 
accept these humble ofers, for the advancement; of 
universal knowledge. I do also advertise the most 
reverend fathers, the Eastern missionaries, that X 
r have, purely ibr their sakes, made use of such words 
.and phrases, as will best admit an easy turn into any 
of the oriental languages, especially the Chinese^ 
And so I proceed with great content of mind, uporL 
- reflecting how much emolument this whole globe of 
the earth, is likely to reap by, my labours. 

The first undertaking of Lord Peter, was, to pur- 
chase a large continent^ lately said to have been dis- 
covered in terra australis incognita*. This tract of 
land he bought at a very great penny-worth, from, 
the discoverers themselves, (though some pretended 
to doubt whether they had ever been there) and then 
retailed^it into several cantons to certain dealers, who 
carried over colonies, but were all shipwrecked in the 
voyage. Upon which Lord Peter sold the said coh- 

* The West Indies, sold by the Pope to the ting of Sp^D. 
as. Pete. . . : 

tinent 
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tinent to other customers agaio, and again, and agam, 
iind again, with the same success. 

Th^ second project I shall mention, was his so- 
vereign remedy for the worms*, especially those in 
the spleen •f-. The patient was to eat nothing after 
supper for three nighti ;{: : as soon as he went to bed, 
he was carefully to lay on one side, and when he grew 
weary, to turn upon the other : he must also duly 
oonime his two eyes to the same object : and by no 
means break wind at both ends together, without 
jnanifest occasion. These prescriptions diligently ob- 
served, the worms would void insensibly by perspira- 
tion, ascending through the brdn. 

A third invention was the erecting of a wfasper- 
ing-tlfficefj, for the publick good and ease of all such 
.as are hypochondriacal, or troubled mth the coliclc ; 
as likewise of all eves-droppers, physicians, mid- 
mves, small politicians, friends - &Uen out, repeat- 
ing poets, lovers happy or in despair, bawds, privy- 
counsellors, pag«, parasites, and buffoons : in short, 
of all such as are in danger of bursting with too 
much wind J. An ass's head was placed so conve* 

f Fasting days in Lent. MS. Pale. 

t Penance aad absolution nre played upon under the notion of 
k sovereign rtmedy for the worms, especially in tbe spleen, which 
by observing Peter'* prescription would void insensibly by perspi- 
ration ascending through the brain, &c. W. VVottom. 

t Here tbe author ridicules ihe penance in the church of 
Rome, which may be made as easy to the sinner as he pleases, 
provided be will pay for tbem accordingly. H. 

I Confession. MS. Fate. 

II By his whispering -office, foi the relief of eves-droppers, 
physicians, bawds, and privycounsellors, he ridicules auricular 
^nfesston ; and the priest who takes it, is described by the as»'f 
bead. W.WoTTOH. 

VOL. II. T niently 
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niently, Hat the fortji afltcted migbt u£tly Piiih Ui 
mouth accost either of the animal's ear» ; to which 
' be was to apply cJcee for a oe^fain E^xioe, apd by a 
jiig;itiTO faculty, ))eculiar to- the ears of thatanucal, 
■receive imwediate benefit, either by efuctafiwi, or 
npiration, <n- evotnit^ioo.: 

■ Another very beneficial project of liOrd Peter's 
iras, anc^ce of insurance for tDfaacco-fnpes*^ mar- 
tfra of the moclera zeal, roduases of poetty, sfas- 
dows, ■' - ' — •' — and ri-vera: Aut tbese, nor w^ 
of tlicse, «hall receive damage by fire. WiMuue, 
our fi^endly societies may plainiy 'find themselves to 
be ooly transcribers from this originaJ; diooghtbe 
-«ne, and the other, have been of gneat benefit to the 
unda-takers, as wdl as of equal to the puHick. 

Lord PETER was also held the origind aotbn- 
of puppets and raree-^haex-^ ^ &ie great aseiulneJS 
-whereof being so generally known, I sbdl not enlarge 
farther t^jon this particular. 

Bat another discovery, {or whioh he was mudi 
-renowned, was his famous uKiverstil pickle"^. Bor 
■having remarked how your common .pickle^, m 
use among housewives, was of no ferther benefit 
than to preserve dead flesh, and certain kinds of 
vegeiabiea ; Peter, with great ccwt- as wdl as art, 
had contrived a pickle proper for houses, gardens, 

• Indulgences. MS, Pa(f.— The gross abuses wiiereof first 
gave occasion for the reforraalion. H. 

■+ Ceruroonies. MS, Pate, 

X Holy water. MS. Pate.— TUh he calls a universal pickle, 
to preserve houses, gardens, towns, men, womun, chJIdreo, and 
cattle, wherein he could preserve them as sound as insects in 
amber. "W. Wottok. 

% This- is easily understood to be holy water, composed of Ae 
same ingredients with many other pieklfs, H. 

." •■--* ' 1^ 'towns* 
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towns, ipen, woqi^r^ children, and cattle; wherein 
he could preeerve them as sound a$ insocts in amber. 
Honf this (wK^^ to the taste, the sm^ll^ and the 
sight, app^r^ i£jiaci}y the same with what is in 
commoB service for be;efj and butter, and herrings, 
^ has beei) otten that way 9f^Ued with great suc- 
cess, bnt, fcrt" its many sovereign virtues, was quite, 
a different thjng. For Peter would put in a cer-. 
tain qvaatity of his powder pimperlifipiTnp*, after 
which it j^Ver failed of success. The opera;tlon 
was performed by spqrg^^ction -J-, in a proper timp , 
of the moon. The patient, who was to be pickJed, . 
if it were a house, would infallibly be, [H-eserved< 
Irotn all spiderSj rats, and weaz^ ; if th^ party af- 
fected were a dog, he should be exen^t irom mange^ 
and madness, and hunger. It also iuiallibly took, 
away alt scab^, and lice, ^nd scalled heads from chil- 
dren, never hjnderiog the patient from any duty ^ther 
at bed or bo^. 

Bvrt of ajl Peter's rarities, he most valued a cer- 
t^n set of l»tUsX> whof^race was by great fortune 
preserved in a lineal desflent from thos^ that guarded 
tiie golden jleece. Though •ome who pretended to 



* Aiid beciiiise' hoiy watbr differs only in consecralioit- ftwa 
common >alef|diererore be l«l)t U^ ihMhis pickle by I he pawdn' 
of pi in peril m pi ID p receives new virtues, though it differs not in 
sight noT smell from the common pickles, which preserve beef, 
aiid butter, &nd herrings, W. WarroH. 

+ Spriiriding. ' H. , • 

] The papal bulls arc ri<ticiiled by name, so (h« here aie Bre nt 
ao loss for ihe auihor'ii mealnlng. W. Wovton. : 

Here ihe autbor h«s kept the iMfne, and means the pope's bulls, 

or rather his ful mi nations, and excomtnunicatiBiM' of 'bereticaV 

priDcet, all signed 4*ith lead and ibe seal of the fishcnoan, Nid 

therefore said to bflve leaden f<^ Hnd Ashes nult. Hv- - '- i 

t % observe 
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obserre them curiously, doubted the breed had not 
been kept entirely chaste ; because they had degene- 
rated from thar ancestors in some qualities, and 
had acquired others very extraordinary, by a foreign 
mixture. "Die bulls of Colchis are recorded to have 
brazen feet ; but whether it happened by ill pasture 
and running, by an allay from intervention of other 
parents, from stolen intrigues ; whether a weakness 
in their progenitort had imp_aired the seminal vir- 
tue, or by a decline necessary through a long coune 
of time, the originals of nature being depraved in 
these latter sinful ages of the n'orld ; whatever was 
the cause, it is certain, that Lord Peter's bulls were 
extremely vitiated by the rust of time -in the metal of 
their feet, which was now 'sunk into common lead 
However^ the terrible roaring, peculiar to thdr li- 
neage, was preserved; as likewise that faculty of 
breathing out fire from their nostrils * t which not- 
withstanding many of their detractors took to be a 
feat of art : to be nothing so terrible as it appeared ; 
proceeding only from their usual course of diet, 
which was of squibs and crackers -f-. However, they 
had two peculiar marks, which extremely distin- 
guished them from the bulls of Jason, and -which I 
have not met together in the description of any other 
monster, beside that in Horace : 



• These passages, and ranny other), no doubt, must be con" 
(trwd as anticfarisiian, by. the church of Ituoie-. When thi 
ctiiot' minister and his minioiis are ex|>ase(i, (be keener the satirr, 
the more liable is it to be inierpre tod into high treason ag&iost th* 
king, OaRBKT. 
''f lliese &re ihc fuInii>ia.tiaBs of the pope, threatening HcU 
' and damnatioQ to thoie princes who ofl^d him. U. 
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Varliis indacert flumat : 
jtirum dctiiiat in pUcm, 

' For these had ^hes tails *, yet upon occasion couM 
out-fly any bird in the air. Peter put these bulU 
upon sevCTal employs. Sometimes he would set 
them a roaring to fright naughty boys 'f-, and make 

' them quiet. Sometimes he would send them out 
upon errands of great importance ; where, it is won- 
derful to recount, (and perhaps the cautious reader 
may think much to believe it) an appetitus sensibilis 
deriving itself through the whole femily from their 
noble ancestors, guardians of the golden fleece, they 
continued so extremely fond of gold, that if Peter 
sent them abroad, though it were only upon a 
compliment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, 
.and piss, and fart, and snivel out Are, and ke^ a 
perpetual coil, till you flung them a bit of gold ; 
but then, pulveris exigui jactu, they would grow 
calm and quiet as lambs. In short, whether hy se- 
cret connivance, or encouragement from their ipas- 
ter, or out of their own liquorish aiFection to gold, 
or both, it is certain they were no better than a sort 
(if sturdy, swaggering b^;gars ; and where they 
could not prevail to get an alms, would make wo- 
men miscarry, and children &11 into fits, who, to 
this very day, usually call sprights and hobgoblins, 
by the name of bull-beggars. They grew at last so 
very troublesome to the neighbourhood, that some 
gentlemen of the north-west got a parcel of right 
English bull-dogs, and baited them so terribly, that 
they feltit ever after. 

* Sub annulo pUcaioris. US. Pale, 

+ That is, kiug* who iticuired bis displeasure. H. 

I must 
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I must nee4s mention one morfe of Lord Peter*i 
projects, which was very extraordinary, and disco? 
yered him to be master of a high reach, and pro- 
found invention. Whenever it happe^ied^ that anj 
rogue of Newgate was cbndeiiined to fcje hariged^j 
Peter would offer him a pardon, for i cdrtain su'hri of 
money ; which when the poor caitiff had made all 
shifts to scrape up, and send, his Lordship would 
return a piece of paper in this form *. 

** Tq all mayors, sherifB, jailort, constables, bm- 
liffs, hangmen, &c. Wherqis we are informed, that 
A, B. remains in the hands of you, or any of yon, 
under the sentence of death ; We will and com- 
(nand you upoq sight ho^of to let the said prisoner 
depart to his own habitation, whetlier he stands cqn* 
fJemned for murder, sodomy, rape, sacrilege, iticfeStj 
treason, blasphemy, &c, for which thjs shall be your 
Snflldent warrant : and if you fail hereof, G — d— -mn 
you and yours to all eternity. And so Yi^e l>id yoU 
heactily farewell. 

■youf most liumble 

m;in*s man, 

E^mperor PETER f."* 

The wretches, trusfcir^g ^o this, |ott their lives and 
money too. - 

I desire of those, whpin the learned among pea? 
ferity will appoint for cpmrnentators upon this ela^ 
borate treatise, that they will proceed with great 
Cauiion upon certain <!ark points, wherein all, who 

• This is a copy of general pardoii, signed trmis srnorum. H, 
Absolutiaii jn (irticula muriit, anil the tax camera apQttelitx, ' 
are jested upon in cinperor Pelcr'» letter. W, Wotto^. 

are 
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fare dot veri adipiK may be in dsnger to form rtsh 
jBid hasty concluwons, espeaally iasorne-mysterioos 
ptmgra^s, where certain arcana arc joined Tor bre<- 
flrity s^ke, which in the c^ration must be divided. 
Aod I am certitin, thst future sons of art will retimk 
large thanka to my meinory, ibr ao grateful, so useit^ 
«n innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to persuade the reader, 
that ao many worthy discoveries met with great 
Eucoess in the world ; though I iriay Justly aasnre 
him, that I have related much the smallest number j. 
my dwign having been only to single out such as will 
-be <^ most bendit for publick ioiitation, or which 
best served to give some idea of the reach artd wit of 
the inventor. And therefore it need QOt be wtxidorad 
at, if, by this time, Lord Peter was become exceed- 
ing ridi ; but, alas ! he had kept his brain so long 
-and GO violently upon the rack, that at last it ^ook 
-itfidf, and began to turn round for a little ease. In 
^hort^ what with pride, projects and knavery, poor 
Peter was grown distracted, and conceived the 
stangest imaginations in the world. In the height 
of his fits, as it is usual with those who run mad out 
of pride, he would call himself God Almighty *, 
and sometimes Monarch of the Universe. " I have 
se«i him," says my author, " take three old Ai^A- 
crowned htUs^, and clap them all on his head, 
three" story high, with a huge bunch of keys at his 
girdle ;{;, and an angling-rod in his hand ^> In 

which 
* The pope is not only allowed to bo tbe vicar of Christ, but 

by several divines U c:il)ed Gud upun earth, and other blasphc< 

inwas lules are given hiin. H. 

: + The iriple-crowB, H. 

J The keys of the church. .Iht chutch » httftakm for Ihf 
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which giiise, whoever went to take him by the hand 
in the way of Baiittation, Peter with much grace; 
like a well-edocated spaniel, would present them 
vnth his Jbot * i and if they refiised his civility, then 
he would raise it as high as their chaps, and give 
them d damned kid: on the mouth, which has ever 
since been called a salute. Whoever walked by 
without paying him their compliments, having a 
Wonderful strong breath, he would blow thdr hats dF 
into the dirt. Mean time his a^rs at home- went 
upside down, and his two brothers had a wretched 
time; where his first boutade'^, was, to kick both 
their wives one morning out of doors}, and his own 
too, and in their stead, gave orders to jnck up the, 
first three strollers that could *be met with in the 
streets^. A while aAer he nailed up the cellar- 
door ; and would not allow his brothers a drop of 
drink to their victuals ||. Dining one day at an al- 
derman's in the city, Peter observed him expatiat- 
ing, afler the manner of his brethren, in the pr^s« 

gate of Heayen ; for the keys of Heaven are usumed by the pope 
in cotuequeDce of nhat our Lord uid to Peter: " I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven." H. 

^ The pope's universal monarchy, and Ills triple crown, a&d 
feher'a ring. W. Wot tow. 

' ■ Neither does hi» arrogant nay of requiring men to kiis his 
slipper escape reSectiiin, W. WoTxes. 

t This word properly signifies a sudden jerk, or lash of a horse, 
when you do not expect it. H. 

J The celibacy of the Romish clei^y is struck at in Peter's 
beating his own and brotHerB' wives out of doors, W. Wotton. 

^ " Gravit^ peccat sacerdot si uxorem ducat, quant si domi 
concubinam foveat." MS, Pala. 

tl The pope's refusing the cup to the laity, persuading then 
thi|t the blood is contained in the bread, aod that the bie»i is the 
real and entire body of Chrikt, H. 
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6f his sirloin of beef. ** Beef" said the sage magis- 
trate, *^ is the king of meat ; beef comprehends in 
it the quintessence of partridge, and quail, and 
venison, and pheasant, and plumb-pudding, and 
custard." When Peter came home, be would needs 
take the ftncy of cooking up this doctrine into use, 
and apply the precept, in de&ult of a sirloin, to tnt 
brown loaf: " Bread," says he, " dear brothers, » 
the staff of life ; in which bread is contained, in- 
clusive, the quintessence of- beef, mutton, veal, 
venisOTi, partridge, plijmb-pudding, and custard*: 
and to lender all comj^ete, there is intermingled s 
due quantity of water, whose crudities are also cM*- 
lected by yeast or barm ; through which means it 
becomes a wholesome fermented liquor, diffiised 
through the mass of the bread." Upon the strenglh 
of these conclusions, next day at <Unner, was the 
brown loaf served up in all the formality of a city 
feast. ** Come, brothers," sud Peter, " fall to, and 



• Swift, wh« formed himself on Rabelais, has here exacQf 
copieil the fomous speecb of Panui^c, Rabelais, like Swift, 
loved politicks. See his letters from Rome, when he accompit- 
jiied the C&rdinal Bellay, embassador of Francis I. to pope Paul 
HI. Rabelais imitaled, in many passages, the Literte VirortiM 
ObscuroTwn. — It is surprizing that llabalais, whose book is the 
most cutting satire on the Pope, the Church, and the priudpal 
events of his time, should have escaped severe censure and pv- 
lushment. Garagantuas is decisively Francis 1. ; Louis XIl. ii 
Grand Gousier ; Henry II. is Pantagmcl'; and Charles V. Piero- 
cole. Voltaire called Swfift, for writing the Tale of & Tub, 
." Rftbelais in his senses." Scarron had a master named J. Mo. 
reau, «ho wrote in Heroic verse a contic poem called The 
Pig;mei(l; which Scarron copied in bis Gigantomachei. Had 
Swift ever seen these poems, which bear so near a resomhlance to 
his Ijliput and Brobdignsic \ Dx. Waktom. 

Spare 
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^iarenot; h&e is excellent good tiuOton * ; or hold, 
nbw my hand is in, :I will hdp jreui" At wfaid 
word, m much ceremoi^, with fork and loifit he 
carves otit two good ilices of a loa^ and preseati 
each cm a j^te to his brothers. Hie elder of the 
two, dot suddenly entering into lord Peter's ccmcei^ 
began with very diil language to exonine the 1115s- 
4rry. ** My Lord," said he, '^ I doubt with grot 
•uboiiauoR, there may be some iinstafce."*~" What," 
$ay Peter, ** you are pleasant; come then, let m 
hear this jest your head »• so big with ."— " Hone in 
the world, my Lord; but, unless I am very much de- 
ceived, your Lordship was }Jeased s while a^ to let 
fall a word about mulion, and I would be glad to see 
it with all my heart."—" How," said Peter, appear- 
ing in great surprize, " I do not comprehend this at 
all."— Upon which, the younger interpoeing to set 
the business aright : " My Lord," si^ he, " my 
brother I suppose is hungry, and longs for the nuittoo 
your Lordship has promised us to dinper."— " Pray," 
s^d Peter, '< take me along with you } either you 
^e both mad, or disposed to be merrier than I ap- 
prove of; if you there do not like your piece, 1 will 
carve you another ) though I should take that to be 
the choice bit of the whole shoulder." — " What then, 
my Lord," replied the first, " it seems this is a 
•rfwnlder of mutton all this while."—-" ftay, Mr," 
a^ys Peter, " ^t your victuals, and leave off your 
impertinence, if yo^i please, for I ami pot ^sposed 

* TraMubsUnriation. P«tf r turat Lb brcnd iolo mutUKi, and 
»pcording to the pt^isb doclriM of coacomitants, his vine lo4i 
which in bis way he calls palming U* d^BUwd Grusts ujmmi the 
t^ruChers for muttop. VI. Wvttox. 

to 
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to tdifih itatpi^nt." But the other cOtild ntH for-> 
bear^ being avcr-ptavc^ed at the afifected serioufitieat 
6f Peter's Gountaunoe. *' By Q— , my Lord," 8*id 
hej "I can only say, ^at to my pyes, and fihgen^ 
^nd teeth, and nose, it seems to be nothing, bat a 
crutt of bread." Upon which the secojid put in fakl 
frord : *' I never saw a piece of mutton in ijiy lifa 
«o nearly resemtiifig a slice from a iwelve-petmu 
iaa/."-^" Look, ye, gentlemen," cries Peter in a 
rage, ** to convince you, what ji coujjle of blind, 
fxisittve, ignonjit, wilful puppin you are, I will use 
but tl^s plain ai^uraent ; by G — , it is true, goo(!« 
natural vutton at any in Leadenhall market ; an4 
G— confound you iS>th eternally> if you ofier b> 
■lielieve pthnviae," Sudi ^ thundering proof as that 
left no ^rther room for objection ; the two unbe> 
Ik^ftfi began to gather and pocket up their mistake, 
pa hastily as they could. *^ Why truly," siud the 6rst, 
■ ff upon more mature .consideration. — " ** Ay," sayi 
the other interrupting hitn, *' now I have Uwugfat 
better on the thing, yobr lordsliift ceettts to hive a 
great deal of reasDH."-^-*' Very well," said Peter i 
*• here, boy, fill me a bfeer-glass of claret j here's to 
ypu both with all my heart." The two brethren, 
ftiuch ddighted to see htm so readily appeased, re- 
ttimed their most humble thanks, and said, *' thef 
Would be glad to pledge his Lord^ip." "■'fhat 
you shall," said Peter ; " I am not a person to re^ 
fuse you any thing that is reasonable : wine, mor 
derately taken, is a Cordial ; here is a glass a piece 
for you : it is true natural juice from the grape, 
none of your damned vintners brewings." Having 
spoke thus, he presented to each of them another 
large dry crusty bidding them "drink it offi and npt 
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be bashiiil, for it would do them no hurt." The tvo 
brothers, after having performed the usual office ia 
sudi delicate conjunctures, of staring a sufficient 
period at Lord Peter and each other, and finding how 
matters were likely to go, resolved not to enter on a 
new dispute^ but let him carry the pcnnt as he 
pleased; for he was now got into one of his mad 
fits, and to argue or expostulate iarther, would 
only serve to raider him a hundred times more 
UDtractaUe. 

I have chosen to relate this worthy matter in all its 
drcomstancee, because it gave a principal occasion to 
that great and fiunous ru^tttre*, which hai^>eaedabout 
the same time among these brethren, and was never 
afterwards made up. But of that I shall treat at large 
in another Section. 

* However it is certain, that Lewd Peter, even in 
bis lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his com^ 
mon conversation, extreme'^ wilful and positive, 
and would at any time rather argue to the death, 
than allow himself once to be in an errour. Besides, 
he had an abomtnaUe faculty, of telling hi^ p^- 
pable Uesupcm all occasions ;);, and not only swearing 
to the truth, but cursing the v^ole company to 
Hell, if they pretended to make the least scruplf; of 
bebeving him. One time he swore he had a cow ^ 
at home, which gave as much milk at a meal, as 

* By this ruplnre » cneaQt the Kfortaation. H. 
■J ' Extreme,' for ' extreinel)'.' S. 

* iDfalUbilily. MS. Pate. 

I Tke ridiculous mulliplying of the Virgin Mary'i roi)k 
kmong >he pa|iis», under the allegory of a cow, which g>ve 
as much milk at a meal, as would fill three thousand chur^H. 

.4 would 
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would fill three thousand churches ; and vhat was 
yet more extraordinary, would never tura flour. 
Another sime he was tellii^ of an old sign pott *> 
tiut belonged to hU father, widi naiU and timber- 
enough' in it to bujld sixteen large men of war. 
TaUung one day of Chinese waggons, which were ^ 
made so li^t as to siul over mountains, *' Z " ds," 
s«d Peter, *' where's the wonder of that ? by G — , 
I saw a large home of lime and ttone -f-, travel over 
sea and land ^, (granting that it stopped sometimes to 
but) above two thousand Geitnan leagues." And that 
which was the good of it, he would swear deeperatdy 
all the whil^ that he never told a lie in his life; and at 
every word, " by G — , gentlemen, I tell you nothing 
but the truth : and the d — 1 broil them eternally, 
that will not believe me." 

In short, Peter grew so scandalous, that all the 
neighbourhood began in plain words to say, " he 
was no better than a knave." And his two bro- 
thers, long weary of his ill u8^;e, resolved at la^ 
to leave him ; but first, they humbly desired a copy 
of th«r father's will, which had now lain by neg- 
lected time out of mind. Instead of granting this 

* By the aign-poU ia raciuit tbe crois of our Blessed Saviour j 
and, if :dl tbe nood that is shown for partf of it was colleciei, 
the quantity would sulTiciently justify this sarcastn. H. 

+ The chapel of Loretto. MS. Pate.—Ue falls here only upon 
the ridiculous inventions of popery : the church of Rome intended 
by thoe things to gall silly, superstitious people, and rook them 
•f'their money ; the world had been too loi^ in sUvery, our an- 
cestors gloriously redeemed us from that yoke. The church of 
Rome therefore ought to be exposed, atid he deiiei'ves weil of 
nankiod that docs expose it. W. Wotton. ' 

X The chapel of Loretto, travelled from the Holy Land 4o 
iuly. H. 

request, 
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weqaeBtf he calied them '* damoed wms of ivhoneit 
mgoes, tiutors," and the rest of die vile names he 
gcniki muiter up. Howevei', while lie was siawA 
one day apon bis prefects, tine two youDgsten 
wstched their opportmiity, made a shift to come tf 
Ae v/Ui *, aod took n copia vera, by whidh they 
presently saw how grossly tbe^ had been abused; 
their latber having left them equal heire, and strictly 
onrnnandetl, that whatever th^ got, ^oold lie in' 
common among them all. Pursuant to which, their 
mext eoterprize was, to break open 'the celUr-daV) 
and get a little good drinh-^, to ^Hrit andcom&rt 
itieir hearts. In copying the will, they had met 
another pwcept against whorJQg, divorce, and sepa- 
rate maintenance; upon whidi their next work was 
to discard their concubines, and send &>rth(Hr wivetifi 
While all this was in agitation, lliere enters a soli- 
citor fioai Newgate, desiring Lord Peter would 
^ease to procure a pardon for a thief, that was to 
be hanged to-roorrow. But the two brotliers tdd 
him^ " he was a coxcomb to seek pardons from s 
fellow, who deserved to be hailed muth better 
than his client ;" and discovered all the method of 
that imposture, in the same form I delivered it a 
while , ago, advising the solicitor to put his fiiend 
upon obtaining a pardon from the king §■ In the 
flMdst of all this clutter and revolution, in comes 

* Tianslstet) the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. H. 

i Ailministeied the cup to tlielaity ■( theCoiumunioD. H. ' 

} Allowed ibe marriages of priests. H. 

§ Directed pciiitents not to trust to pardons and absolution) 
procured for money, but sent tliom to implore the mercy of God| 
bom whence alone remission is to be oblainod. II. 

Peter 
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'ftetor w^'ja^fileaf :cir<^«07Mat his!heels'*, aBd.g;^* 
tiieriag from all haudi what mias in <!Iie wiad» he and 
his gBng> ^^ several miUioiu a£ scurrSities 
flnd cnnes^ not xrei^ important here to repeat -)*, by 
mtin Saroe.nery feuijr kidtcd them koth, cut of 
■doers X, aitd -vaaU neier Ut ithem aMnemderi^ 
io»f from tis^dfg'ito tliieu : - . 



SECT. V. 

A biGBSSSION IIT THE UODBKN CIITD. 

■ We, whom the world is pleased to honour with 
the title of modem authors, should never have been 
able to compass our great design of an everlasting 
remembrance, wid never dying fame, if our endea- 
vours had not been so highly serviceable to the ge- 
neral good of mankind. This, O universe, is the 
adventurous attempt of me thy secretray ; 

^^uemm^preferre lahorem 

JSuadet, iS indueit nodes vigUare serenas. 

To this end, I have some time since, with a world 
of pains and art, dissected the carcase of human - 

* By Peter's dragoons is meant the civil power, wbich those 
princes, who were bigottcd lo the Romish -iupeatiuoii, employed 
■Againtt the refDrmert. H, 

^ it should be, ' here to be repeated.' S. 
- 4 Tbe Pope shu» all who di*sem from fain out of .the cfaurch. 
H, 

nature, 
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nature, snd read many useful lectures iqion the ifr- 
vexal parts, hoih ■ containing and eoruahudi till of 
Jast it sroelt so strong, I could preserve it no longer. 
Upon which, I have been at a great eipenK to fit 
up all the bones with exact contexture, and in due 
qnnnietry ; so that I am ready to show a very com- 
plete anatomy thereof, to all curious gentlemenand 
others. But not to digress farther in the midst of a 
digression, as I have knovm some authors enclose 
digressions in one another, like a nest of boxes ; I 
do affirm^ tliat having carefully cut up human na- 
ture, I have found.a vay strange, new, and impor- 
tant discovery; that the publick good of mankind 
is performed by two ways, instruction, and divo'- 
sion. And I have farther proved in my ssud several 
readings (which perhaps the world may one daj 
see, if I can prevail on any friend to steal a copy, 
or on certain gentlemen of my admirers to be 
very importunate) that as mankind is now disposed, 
he * receives much greater advantage by being di- 
verted than instructed; his epidemical diseases being 
fiistidiosity, amorphy, and oscitation ; whereas in the 
present universal empire of wit and learning, there 
seems but little matter left for instruction. How- 
ever, in compliance with a lesson of great age and 
authority, I have attempted carrying the point in all 
its heights ; and accordingly throughout this dirine 
treatise, have skilfully kneaded up both togetha*, 
with a layer of utile, and a layer of dulce. 

* Keilher gnunniBr nor custom will allow this node of -cx- 
pretMoa ; tbe relative, ' he' can never agree with, ' manikind:' it 
should «ther be, ' m man is now djiposed, hu' ^c, or ' as ini>- 
kind aic unr disposed, Uiey' &c S. 

When 
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When I consider hoW exceedingly our illustrioiri 
modems have eclipsed the weak glimmering lightrf 
of the ancients, and turtied th^m out of the road of 
all fashionable commerce, to a degree, that our 
choice Town-wits •, of most refined adcomplish- 
ments, are in grave dispute whether there have been 
ever any ancients or not: m which point, we are 
likely to receive wondetful satisfaction, from the 
most useful labours and lucubrations of that worthy 
modem. Dr. Bentley; I say, when I Corisider all 
this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous modem 
Ws ever yet attempted a universal system, in a small 
portable volume, of all things that are to be known, 
or believed, or imagined, or practised in life. I am 
however forced to acknowledge; that such an enter- 
prize was thought on some time ago by a great phi- 
losopher of O. Brazile •^. The method he proposed, 
was, by a certain curious receipt, a nostrum, 
which after his untimely death I found among his 
papers; and do here, out of my great affection to' 
the modem learned, present them with it, not 
doubting it may one day encourage some worthy 
undertaker. 

You take feir correct tsopies, well bound in calf- 
skin and lettered at the back, of all modem bodies 
of arts and sciences whatsoever, and in what lan- 
guage you please^ These you distil in halneo mdriif' 

• The learned person, here meant by Our author, has been 
endeavouring to annihilate so many ancient writers, that, until 
he is pleased to itup his band, it will be dangerous to nflirni, 
whether there have been any ancients in the world. Original. 

■f This is an imaginary island, of kin to that, which is called the 
Faiuters wives island, placed in some unknown parr of the ocean, 
merely at the fancy of the map maker. H. 
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infusing quintessence of pc^py Q- S. together with 
three pints of Lethe, to be had from the ^xsthecaries. 
You cleanse away carefully the tordes and caput 
Mcrtiaaa, letting all that is volatile evaporate. Tc»i 
preserve only the first running, which is again to be 
distilled seventeen times, till what remains will 
amount to about two drams. This you keqi in a 
glass vial hermetically sealed, for one and twenty 
days, llien you beg^n your catholick treatise, 
taking every morning fasting, first shaking the vial, 
three drops of this elixir, snuiEng it strongly up 
your nose. It will dilate itself about the brmn 
(where there is. any) in fourteen minutes, and yoo 
immediately, perceive in your head an infinite num- 
ber of abstracts, summaries, compendiums, extracts, 
collections, medullas, excerpta qiuedajiu, Jhrilegiatf 
and the like, all disposed into great order, and re- 
ducible upon paper. 

I must needs own, it was hj the assistance of tliis ' 
arcanuiriy that I, though otherwise impar, have ad^ 
ventured upon so daring an attempt, never atchieved 
or undertaken before, but by a certain author called 
Homer ; in whom, though otherwise a person not 
without some abilities, and for an ancient, of a to- 
lerable genius, I have discovered many gross errours, 
which are not to be forgiven his very ashes, if by 
chance any of them are Wl. For whereas we are 
assured, he designed his work for a complete body 
c^ all knowledge *, human, divine, political,, and 
mechanick ; it is manifest he has wholly neglected 
some, and been very imperfect in the rest. For, 

* Homenu omnes res hutnanas poematis compkxus est. 

Xenopk. ittcoaviv, Or^gM. 
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fii^t of all, as eminent a cabalist as his disdples 
would represent him, his account of the opus nag- 
mm. is extremely poor and defident j he seems to 
have read hut very si^rficially dther Sendivogus, 
Behmen, ox Antkropo^phia TheoTtiagica*. He ia 
also quite mistaken ahout the sphara pyroplasticat 
8 neglect not to he atoned for ; and, if the reader 
will admit so severe a censure, vix crederem autorem 
kunc unquam audivisie ignis vocem. His failings are 
not less prominent in several parts of the meciia- 
nicks. For, having read his writings with the ut- 
most application, usual among modem wits, I could 
never yet discover the least direction about the struc- 
ture of that useful instrument, a saveall. For want 
c^ which, if the modems had not lent their assist- 
ance, we might yet have wandered in the dark. But 
I have still behind a fault far more notorious to tax 
this author with ; I mean, his gross ignorance in the 
common laWs of this realm, and in the doctrine as 
well as discipline of the church of England-J-. A de- 
fect, indeed, for which both he, and all the ancients, 
stand most justly censured, by my worthy and inge- 
nious friend, Mr. Wotton, bachelor of divinity, in 
his incomparable treatise of ancient and modem 
learning : a book, never to be sufficiently valued, 
whether we consider the happy turns and Sowings of 

* A treatise written about fifty years ago, Ly a Wclsli gentle- 
man of Cambridge. Mis name as 1 remember, ViiughHti, us ap- 
pear/ by the answer to it written by the luarned Dr. Henry Jlore. 
It ii a piece of the most unintelligible fustian, that perhaps was 
ever published in any language. Original. 

■f Mt.Wotloil, (to whom our author never gives any qoarter) 
in his comparison of ancient and modern learning, numbers divi- 
nity, Ian-, ifc, among those parts of knowledge, wherein we ex- 
cel the anciuits. H, 

Vl .the 
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the author's wit, the great usefulness of his sublime 
discoveries upon the subject of flies and spittle, or 
the laborious eloquence of his style. And I cannot 
forbear doing that author the justice of my publick 
acknowledgements, for the great helps and liftings I 
had out of his incomparable piece, while I was pen- 
ning this treatise. 

, But, beside these omissions in Homer already 
mentioned, the curious reader will also observe seve- 
ral defects in that author's writings, for which he is 
not altogether so accountable. For whereas every 
branch of knowledge has received such wonderful 
acquirements since his age, especially within these 
last three years, or thereabouts ; it is almost impos- 
fiible, he could be so very perfect in modem discove- 
ries, as his advocates pretend. We freely acknow- 
ledge him to be the inventor of the compass, oi gun- 
powder, and the circulation of the blood: but, I chal- 
lenge any of his admirers to show me, in all his writ- 
ings, a complete account of the spleen ; does he not 
also leave us wholly to seek in the art of political wa- 
gering ? What can be more defective and unsatisfac- 
tory, than his long dissertation upon tea ? And as to 
his method of salivation ivithout mercury, so much 
celebrated of late, it is, to my own knowledge and 
experience, a thing very little to be relied on. 

It was to supply such momentous defects, that I 
havebeen prevailed on, after long solicitation, totake 
pen in hand ; and I dare venture to promise, the judi- 
cious reader shall find nothing neglected here, that 
can be of use upon any emergency of life. I am con- 
fident to have included and exhausted all, that human 
imagination can rise or fall to. Particularly, I re- 
commedd to the perusal of the learned, certain dis- 
coveries, 
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coveries, that are wholly untouched by others; 
whereof I shall only mention, among a great many 
more, my new help for smatterers, or the art of be- 
ing deep-leaTmed, and shallow-read. A curious in- 
vention about mouse-traps., A universal rule of rea- 
son, or every man his'own carver ; together with a 
most useful engine for catching of owls. M\ which, 
the judicious reader will find largely treated on, in the 
several [mrts of this discourse. 

I hold myself obliged to give as much light as is- 
possible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I 
am writing : because it is become the fashion and 
humour most applauded, among the first authors of 
this polite' and learned age, when they would correct 
the ill-nature of critical, or inform the ignorance of 
courteous readers. Besides, there have been several 
femous pieces lately published, both in verse and 
prose, wherein, if the writers had not been pleased, 
out of their grfait humanity and affection to the pub- 
lick, to give us a nice detail of the sublime and the 
admirable they contain, it is a thousand to one, whe- 
tlier we should ever have discovered one grain of 
either. For my own particular, I cannot deny, that 
whatever I have said upon this occasion, had been 
more proper in a preface, and more agreeable to the 
mode, which usually directs it thither. But I here 
think fit to lay hold of that great and honourable pri- 
vil^e, of being the last- writer ; I claim an absolute 
authority in right, as the freshest modern, which 
gives me a despotick power over all authors before 
me. In the strength of which title, I do utterly dis- 
approve and declare a^nst that pernici9U8 custom, 
of making the preface a bill of fare to the book. 
For I have always looked upon it as a high point of 
indiscretion 
c,q,z.<ib,Coogle 
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indiscretion tn monster-mongers, and other retailen 
of strange sights, to hang out a fair large picture oto' 
the door, drawn after the life, with a most eloquent 
deacription underneath : this haa saved me many a 
thre^ience; for my curiosity was fully satisfied, and 
I never offered to go in, though often invited by the 
urging and attending oraior, with this last moving 
and standing piece of rhetorick; "Sir, upon my 
word, we are just going to begin." Such is exactly 
the &te at this time of prefaces, epistles, advertise- 
menu, mtruductions, protegomenas, apparatuses, to 
the readers. This expedient was admirable at first ; 
our great Dryden has long^ carried it as far as it would 
go, and with inra-edible success. He has often said 
to me in confidence, " that the world would have ne. 
ver Suspected him to be so great a poet, if he had not 
assured them so frequently in his prefeces, that it was 
impossible they could either doubt, or forget it." 
Perhaps it may be so; however, I much fear, his in- 
structions have edified out of their place, and taught 
men to grow wiser in certain points, where he never 
intended they should; for it is lamentable to behold, 
with what a lazy scorn, many of the yawning readers 
of onr age, do nowadays twirl over forty or fifty page* 
of preface and dedication (which is the usual modern 
stint) as if it were so much Latin. Though it must' 
be also allowed on the other hand, that a very consi- 
iJerable number is * known to proceed criticks and 
wits, by reading nothing else. Into which two 
Actions, I Uiink, all present readers may justly be 
divided. Now for myself, I profess to be of the 
former sort ; and therefore having the modem inch- 

• It should be, ' are* known, to agree with tlie foUowirg 
plurali, criticks and nits S. 

^.nation, 
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nation, ,to expafjate upon the beauty of mjr own prcM 
ductiom, and display the l»ightpartactf my (Kgcourse, 
I thought best to do it in the body of the work ; 
where, as it now lies, it makes a very considerable 
addition to the bulk of the volume ; a circumstance 
by no means to be neglected by a skiHul writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and ackno^r^ 
ledgment to an -established custom of our newest au- 
thors, by a long digression unsought for, and a uni- 
versal censure unfffovoked ; by forcing into the light, 
with much pains and dexterity, my^&wn excellencies, 
and other men's defeults, with great justice to myself, 
and candour to them, I now haj^ily resume my sub* 
ject, to the infinite sdlisfection both of the reader and 
the author. 



SECT. VI. 

A TALB OF A TUB. 

We left Lord Peter in open rupture with his two 
brethren * ; both, for ever discarded from his house, 
and resigned to the wide world, with little or nothing 
to trust to. Which are circumstances that render 
them proper subjects for the charity of a writer's pen 
to work on ; scenes of misery evM atFording the fairest 
harvest for great adventures. And in this^ the world 
may percaye the difterence, between the int^ty of 

« It should be either, ' with his two brothers,' or, ' with hia 
brethren/ omiltiDg the two. S. 

ageneroua 
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a ^nerous -authorj and that of a common friend, 
Thp latter, is observed to adhere close * in prosperity, 
but on the declipe of fortune, to drop suddenly off, 
Whereas, the g«ierous author, just on the contrary, 
find@ his hero qn the dunghill, fpm thence by gntr 
dual st^s rfiises hiri) to a throne, and then immedi- 
Q^\y withdraws, expectiqg i>ot so much as thanks 
for })is pains ; in imitation of which example, I have 
placed Lord Peter in a noble house, given him a title 
to wear, and, money to spend. There I shall leave 
him for some time ; returning where common charity 
directs me. to the assistance of his two brothers, af 
their lowest ebb. However, I shall by no means for- 
get ipy character of an historian, to follow the truth 
step by step, whatever happens, or where-eyer it may 
lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and ior 
terest, took a lodging together ; where, at their first 
leisure, they began to reflect on the numberless mis^' 
fortunes and vexation? of tjieir life past, and could not 
tell on the sudden, to what failure in their conduct 
they ought to impute them ; when, after some recolT 
lection, they called to mind the copy of their father's 
willf which they had so happily recovered. This was 
immediately produced, and a firm resolution taken 
between them, to alter whatever was already amiss, 
and reduce all their future measures, to the strictest 
obedience prescribed therein. The main body of the 
wHl (as the reader cannot easily have forgot) consisted 
in certain admirable rules about the wearing of their 
ooA&i in flie perusal whereof the two brothers, at 
^very period, duly comparing the doctrine with the 

■ ■ • ? Close," for ' closely.' S. 
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practice, there was never seen a wider difFerence be- 
tween two things ; horrible, downright transgressions 
of every point, Upon which they both resolved, 
without farther delay, to fall immediately upon reduce 
ing the whole; exactly after their father's model. 

But, here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever 
impatient to see the end of an adventure, before we 
writers can duly prepare him for it. I am to record, 
that these two brothers began to be distinguished at 
this tinje by certain names. One of them desired 
to be called MARTIN *, and the other took the 
appellation of JACK -f. These two had lived in much 
friendship and agreement under the tyranny of their 
^jrother Peter, as it is the talent of fellow-sufferers 
to do; men in misfortune, being like men in the 
dark, to whom all colours are the same : but when they 
pame foryvard into the world, and began to display 
themselves to each other, and to the light, their com-r 
plexions appeared extremely different ; which the pre* 
sent posture of their af^irs, gave them sudden oppor-t 
tunity to discover. 

But, here the severe reader may justly tax me, as a 
writer of short memory, a deficiency to which a trup 
jnodern, cannot but, of necessity, be a little subject, 
Because memory being an employment of the mind 
upon things past, is a faculty, for which the learned 
in our illustrious age, have no manner of occasion, 
who deal entirely with invention, and strike all things 
put of themsdves, ' or at least by collision frprn each 
other : upon which account, we think it highly rea- 
sonable to produce our great forgetful ness, as an ar- 
gument unanswerable for our great wit. I ought in 
method to have informed the reader, about fifty pages 

• Martin Luther. MS. Pat'.. 

f John Calvin. MS. Pate. 
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agOj of a hncy Lord Peter took, and infbsed into hii 
brothers, to wear on their coats whatever trimmings 
came up in &shion ; never pulling off any as they wait 
out of the mode, but keepiiig on ali together ; which 
amounted in time to a medley the most antick, yon 
can possibly conceive; and this to a degree, ^at 
upoo the time of their falHng oat, there was hardly 
a thread of the ori^nal coat to be seen : but an infi- 
nite quantity of lace and ribbands, and fringe, and 
embroidery, and points ; I mean only those tagged 
with silver *, for the rest fell off. Now this material 
circumstance having been fot^;ot in due place, as good 
fortune has ordered, comes in very properly here, 
when the two brothers are just going to reform their 
vestures into the primitive state, prescribed by their 
lather's will. 

Hiey both unanimously entered npon this great 
work, looking sometimes on their coats, and some- 
times on the will. Martin laid the first hand ; at one 
twitch brought off a lai^ handful of points-f- ; and, 
with a second pull, stripped away ten dozen yards of 
fringe. But when he had gone thui fer, he d»-' 
murred awhile; he knew very well, there yet re- 
mained a great deal more to be done ; however, the 
-first heat being over, his violence began to cool, and 
he resolved to proceed more moderately in the rest of 
the work ; having already narrowly escaped a swing- 
ing rent, in pulling off the points, which, being tag- 
ged with «7i'er+, (as we have observed before) tho 

* I'oints tagged with silver, are those doctrines that promots 
the greatness and wealth of the church, which bate been tbere- 
^re woven deepest into the body of p«pery. II. 

+ Dogmas. MS. Patt. 

i Points that bring in gain to the Clergy. MS, Pate. 
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judidous workman had, with much sagacity, double 
60wn, to preserve them from falling. Resolving 
tho-cfore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of gold 
lace, he picked up the stitches with much caution, 
and diligently gleaned out all the loose threads as he 
went, which proved to be a work of time. Then he 
fell about the embroidered Indian Jigures of men, wo- 
men, and children ; against which, as you have heard 
m its due place, their father's testament was ex- 
tremely exact and severe : these, with much dexte- 
rity and application, were, after a while, quite era- 
dicated, or utterly defa«d. For the rest, where he 
observed the embroidery to be worked so close, as not 
to be got away without damaging the cloth, or where 
it served to hide or strengthen any flaw in the body of 
the coat, contracted by the perpetual tampering of 
workmen upon it ; he concluded, the wisest course 
was to let it remain, resolving in no case whatsoever, 
that the substance of the stuff should sulFer injury ; 
which he thought the best method for serving the 
true intent and meaning of his father's frill. And 
this is the nearest account I have been ^le to collect, 
of Martin's proceedings upon this great revolution. 

But his brother Jack, whose adventures will be so 
extraordinary, as to furnish a great part in the re- 
mainder c^ this discourse, entered upon the matter 
with other thoughts, and a quite different spirit. For 
the memory of Lord Peter's injuries, produced a de- 
gree of hatred and spite, which had a much greater 
share of inciting him, than any regards after his la- 
ther's commands ; since these appeared, at best, only 
secondary and subservient to the other. However, 
for this medley of humour he made a shift to find a 
very plausible name, hooouring it with the title ofzeal; 

which 

L _ h.C.LKV^Ic 
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which is perhaps the most significant word, that has 
been ever yet produced in any language ; as, I think, 
I have fully proved in my excellent analytical discourse 
upon that subject ; wherein I have deduced a histori- 
theo-physi-logical acojunt of zeal, showing how it 
first proceeded from a notion into a word, and thence, 
in a hot summer; ripened into a tangible substance. 
This work, containing three large volumes in folio, I 
design very shortly to publish by the modern way of 
subscription, not doubting but the nobility and gentry 
of the land will give me all possible encouragement ; 
having had already such a taste of what I am able to 
perform. 

I record, therefore, that brother Jack, brimfiil of 
this miraculous compound, reflecting with indigna- 
tion upon Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked by 
the despondency of Martin, prefaced his resolutions 
to this purpose. '* What," said he, " a rog^ie that 
locked up his drink *, turned away our wives, cheated 
usofour^/brfune-c; palmed his damned crusts upon us 
for mutton ; and, at last, kicked us out of doors ; must 
we be in his fashions, with a pox ! a rascal, besides, 
that all the street cries out against." Having thus 
- kindled and inflamed himself, as high as possible, 
and by consequence in a delicate temper for beginning 
a reformation, he set about the work immediately; 
and in three minutes made more dispatch, th^m Mar- 
tin had done in as many hours. For, courteous 
reader, you are given to understand, that zeal is ne- 
verso higlily obliged, as when you set it a tearingi 
and Jack, who doated on that quality in himself, aJ^ 

• Denteih (he cup to the laity ; enjoined celibacy to llje clergy i 
(ftiDsutwIaittiatioD. MS. Pate, 

lowol 
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lowed it at this time its full swing. Thus it hap- 
pened, that stripping down a parcel of gold lace a 
little too hastily, he rent the main body of his 
coat from top to bottom • ; and whereas his talent was 
not of the happiest in taking up a stitch, he knew no 
better way, than to dam it again with packthread and 
a skewer. But the- matter was yet infinitely worse {I 
record it with tears) when he proceeded to the 
embroidery: for, being clumsy by nature, and of tem- 
per impatient; withal, beholding millions of stitchea 
that required the nicest hand, and sedatest constitu- 
tion, to extricate; in a great rage he tore off" the 
whole piece, cloth and all, and flung into the kennel, 
and fiiriously thus continued his career ; " Ah, good 
brother Martin," said he, " do as I do, for the love 
of God ; strip, tear, pull, rend, flay off all, that we 
may appear as unlike that rogue Peter as it is pos- 
sible ; I would not, for a hundred pounds, carry the 
least mark about me, that might give occasion to the 
neighbours of suspecting that I was related to such a 
rascal." But Martin, who at this time happened to 
be extremely phlegmatick and sedate,' begged his bro- 
ther, of all love, " not to damage his coat by any 
means ; for he never would get such another ;" de- 
sired him " to consider, that it was not their business 
to form their actions by any reflection upwn Peter, 
but by observing the rules prescribed in their father's 
will. That he should remember, Peter was still their 
brother, whatever faults or injuries he had commit- 
ted ; and therefore they should, by all means, avoid 
fuch a thought, as that of taking measures for good 

• Removing Episcopacy, and setting up Presbytery in iti 
room. JUS. Pals. 

and 
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and evil from no other rule> \haa of oppositkHi to 
bim. ITiat it was true, the testament o( their good 
father, was very exact in what rdated to the wearing 
of their coats ; yet it was no less penal and strict, in 
prescribing agreement, and friendship, and aiTection 
between them. And thereftre, if stnuhing a point 
were at all dispen»ble, it would certainly be so, ra- 
ther to the advance of unity, than increase of con-- 
tradiction." 

. MARTIN had still proceeded as gravely as he be- 
gan, and doubtless would have delivered an admirable 
lecture of morality, which might have exceedingly 
contributed to my reader's repose both of body and 
mind, the true ultimate end of ethicks ; but Jack was 
already gone a flight shot beyond his patience. And 
as in scViolastick disputes, nothing serves to rouse the 
spleen of him that opposes so much, as a kind of pe- 
dantick affected calmness in the respondent; dispu- 
tants being for the most part like unequal scales, 
■ where the gravity of one side advances the lightness 
of the other, and causes it to fly up, and kick the 
beam : so it happened here, that the weight of Mar- 
tin's argument exalted Jack's levity, and made him 
fly out ^id spurn against his brother's moderation. 
In diort, Martin's patience.put Jack in a rage ; but 
that 'tyhich most afflicted him, was, to observe his 
brother's coat so well reduced into the state of inno- 
cence ; while his own was eitlier wholly rent to his 
shirt; or those places, which had escaped his cruel 
clutches, were still in Peter's Hvery. So that he 
looked like,a drunken beau, half rifled by bullies; of 
like a fresh tenant of Newgate, when he has refused 
the payment of garnish ; or like a discovered shop- 

Ufier, 
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lifter, left to the mercy of Exchange-women*; or 
like a bawd in her old velvet petticoat, resigned into 
the secular hands of the mobile. Like any, or like all 
of these, a medley of rags and lace, and rents, and 
fringes, unfortunate Jack did now appear: he would 
have been extremely glad to see his coat in the 
condition of Martin's, but infinitely gladder to find 
that of Martin in the same predicament with his. 
However, since neither of these was likely to come to 
pass, he thought fit to lend the whole buaness another 
turn, and to dress up necessity into a virtue. TTiere- 
fore, after as many of the fox's arguments 'j- as he 
could muster up, for bringing Martin to reason, as 
he called it; or, ashe meant it, into his own ragged, 
bobtaUed;^ condition ; and observing he said all to 
little purpose ; what, alas I was left for the forlorn 
Jack to do, but after a million of scurrilities against 
his brother, to run mad with ^leen, and spite,and con- 
tradiction. To be short, here began a. mortal breach 
tetween these two. Jack went immediately to new 
lodgings, and in a few days it was for certain re- 
ported, that he had run out of his wits. . In a short 
time after he appeared abroad, and confirmed the re- 

* The galleries over the piaziu in the Royal Exchange wen 
formecly filled with shops, kept chiefly by women ; the same use 
was made of a building called the New Exchange in th« 
Strand ; this edifice has been pulled down i . the shopkeepers have 
removed frum tb« Jtoyal Exchange into Cornhill, and the adja- 
cent streets ; and there are now no remains of Exchange- women, 
but in Exeter Change, and they are no longer deemed thefirst-^- 
ministers of fashion. H. 

t The fox in the fitble, who having been caught in a trap and 
lost bis tail, used many ai^umenU to persuade the rest tu cut off 
theirs ; that the singularity of hii deformity might not expose him 
to derision. H. 

t Short cloaks. MS. Fait. 

port 
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port by falling into the oddeit whimsies, that ever * 
sick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the streets b^an to sa- 
lute him with several names. Sometimes they would 
call him Jack the bald*; sometimes Jack with a 
lantem-\-\som&Wmt,9, Dutch Jack \;somG.i\mes,French 
liughfj; sometimes, Tom the Beggar \\ ; and sometimes 
Knocking Jack of the North^. And it was under 
one, or some, or all of these appellations, which I 
leave the learned reader to determine, that he has 
given rise to the most illustrious and epidemick sect of 
.^Lolistsj who, with honourable commemoration, do 
still acknowledge the renowned JACK, for, their au- 
thor and founder. Of vhose original, as well as prin- 
ciples, I am now advandng to gratify the world with 
a very particular account. 

Melltso coniingens cuticta lepore. • 



SECT. vir. 



A DIGRESSION IN PRAISU Ot DIGRESSIONS. 

I HATE sometimes heard of an Iliad in a nutshdl; 
but it has been my fortune to have much oftener seea 

• That is, Calvin ; from cahm, bald, H. 

-f All tbose who pretend to inward lighl. H. 

t Jack of Uyden, wl«> gave rise to the Anabaptists. K. 

I The Hugonot^'. MS. PaU. ' 

II The Gucuses, by which nune the Protestauts in Flandew 
were called. II. 

f John Knox, the reformer of Scotland. H, 

a DUt^ll 
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nutshdl in an Iliad. ■ There is no doubt that human 
life has received most wonderful advantages from both; 
bulto which of'the two the' worfd is chieAy indebted, 
I shall leave among the curious, ' as a problem worthjft 
of their utmost inquiry. Por^the irivehUon of ths 
Utter, I think the comnic^wealth of teaming is 
chi^y obliged to the ' great " mcJdeni improvement of 
digressions: the late rtfmements ire? knowledge, ruh^ 
ning parallel to those of diet in otfr nation, 'whtch( 
among meii of a judicious taste, are -di^ssod up iu 
various compounds, 'insisting, in* ijoupfi and olioat 
fricassees, and n^outs. 

It is true, there is* sort of morose,- detracting, ili 
bred people, who pretend utterly to disrelish these 
polite innovations ; and as to' the similitude from diet; 
they allow the parallel, but are so holdf to pfo^ 
nounce the example' itself, a corruption. and degehe<- 
racy of Uste. They tell us that the Gabion of j6dit>* 
ling^y things together in a dish, vtaA at' first introi- 
duced, in compl^nCe^ to a dqiraved and debauched 
appetite, as well as to a crazy constitution : arid toiee 
a man hunting through ian olioj after the head and 
brains of a goose, a widgeon; or a woodcock, is a sign 
he wants a sthmach -and digestion hr more substantial 
victuals. Farther, they afhrm, thatdigressionsia a 
book, are like foreign troops in a state, -which argue 
the nation to want a heart and hand of its own, and 

*- 'Conmting in,' is' not an English phcwe] it chonld be, 
* CODiiftiDg ol,' JSpe. a. ^ 

■f This ii an inaccurate mode of spcecti frequently, used by our 
author, in omitting the ' a:j^ it should be ' to bold u to pro* 
Bounce,' 4-c. S. 

J In compliance to— better — ' In compliance irith,' ^c. S. ' 

▼OL. :i. X oflea 
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often either sufodiie the nattre^ or dri«ictiwaliiM(>tiu! 
xaott unfruitful eonen. 

But, after^ thatcan be object bjr thew aufwr- 
olioos censors, it is numiftst, ttie sodety of wribs'i 
«Kiu]d quickly be reduced to a very inconsiderable 
ttuniber, iS men were pot upon making bpoks,. vith 
ibe fetal coinficeinent of delirering tiothing beyond 
what .is to the purpoBe. It i« ackAewl£^td( Uuit 
pn-e the case 'Ute same among us, t» with ^ 
Greeks and Romans, vhen leamiisg was in its endht 
to be reared, and fed, and cbthisd by invention ; iX 
would be an easy task to iill up voluoies HpoD par^^ 
lar occasions, tvithout fariher lexpatjatiug frpfp .the 
«ubject>, than by.moderale excursions helping /ti$»dr 
jniMC or clear .the maindesigs^ Sut m^ ^wt^^^gt 
itl^s &r^ as with s imrheitous arpiy, ewmnped » 
a'fruitful oountry^ which for ^ few 4»y8 msifit^HK it- 
self by the peeduct of the flo^ it is Op ; till firOvisiop^ 
teong ^)ent, thi^ .are sent to fcHrsge iTwiy a..nailfi 
uniong friends or vofernkst it matteri not, M^ff^r 
while the neighbouring fields, trawpM an4 b^»t«9 
down, beenme bsnvn and dry, aftbr^rig 1^41^9- 
DBBoe but cltwds of dust. 

The whole cousse of things bei^ ^us entirely 
diBt^sd between us and th« mcieqt?, and the mo- 
dam wisely $emible of it ; we of {hjs figa have dis- 
coMred a daoFter, and .mare pruderit method, t9 be- 
come scholars, and wits, without the fatigue of read- 
ing or of thii^ing. The most accomplished way 
of using books at present, is twofold : nther first, 
to serve them as some men do lords, learn their 
titles exactly, and then brag of thdr ^quaiptance. 
Or secondly, .which i^ indeed the 9hoicer, the pro- 
founder, and politer method, to get a thorough in- 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOgk' 
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s^^ into the iad«[y bjf which the whole. book is 
gtireritaA and tnrnetty like Gshm by the tail. Fur, 
to anter Ihe fa\aoo ot \tafnkig at the greet gate, re- 
<)airas'Ml eOipntte of tiMeaad foEitas ; theFerora Bieu 
of diuch hmte and tittle. c^einon^,> ard cdotent to 
get in by the back-door. For, th6 art^ fA« all in a 
flying ooBR^, and ' thorf^e Aiore easily subduad by 
attaokirig them' in the rear. TUud pliyaieians 'di&> 
cover the Gtaie of the whe^e body, by consulting 
odly what comta from behin<li Thus meA catclt 
knowledge, by thptrnvig th^ir wtt into the poste^ 
riorB of a book, as boys do sptrfrowb wt^, flinging 
Halt upott theiv tails. Thttf btman life ir best un- 
derstood, by the wise man's n^, of n^arding. the . 
end. Ilnid are the iCKnces fbond, like Hercf^'s 
«m6a^ by tracing them backwards. Thus are old 
anenott tmrardled^ like okl st4X;kieg», by beginning 
«t the foot. 

Beside all this,- the army of the seiracea has been 
of lat^ with B wbrid of mulial discipline,' drawn 
into its dose order, so thttH a -View or a mueter may 
-be taken of it, with Abundance of expedition. For 
this great blciisiog we are whoUy indebted to systems 
and abstract^ in which the modern fethers of leara- 
ingr like pmident usurers, ^lent their sweat kv the 
ease of U9 their childi'en. For, labour ifr tlie seed of 
kUeness, and it is the peculiar happinew of our npble 
age, to gather the fruit. 

Now the method of growing wise, learned, and 
sublime, having become ao regular an affiiir, and so 
established in all its forms; the number of writers 
must needs have increased accerdingtyyand to a pitch 
that has made it of absolute necessity for them, to 
interfere contintrally with each other. .Besides, it is 
X a reckoD<vt 
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reckoned, that there is not. at this present, a suiffi- 
dent quantity of new matter Idl in nitore, to Ainiish 
and adorn any one particular subject, to the extent 
of a volume. Hiis I am told by a very skilful oom- 
puter, who has given a full demobstration of it from 
rules of arithmetick. 

This perhaps may be ot^ted ag^st by those, 
who maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore 
mil not allow, that any species of it can be ex- 
hausted. For answer to which, let us «umine the 
noblest branch of modem wit or invention, planted 
and cultivated by the present age, aod which, of aU 
others, has bom the most and the fairest fruit. 
For, though some remains of it were lefl us by the 
indents, yet have not any of those, as I remember, 
been translated or compiled into systems for modem 
use. Therefore we may ^rm to our own honour, 
that it has, in some sort, been both invented, and 
brought to perfection 1^ the same hands. What I 
mean, is, diat highly celebrated talnit among the mo 
dem wits, of deducing suniKtudes, allusions, and apt- 
plicQtions, very surprising, agreeable, and aropaite 
firom thci pudenda of either sex, together with their 
proper uses. And truly, having observed how little 
invention bears any vogue, beside what is derived into 
these channels, I I^ve sometimes had a thought, 
that the hap^ genius of our ag& and country, was 
prophetically held forth by that andent typical de- 
scription of the Indian pygmies * ; whose stature di4 
not exceed above two foot ; sed quorum pudenda cra*'> 
ta, et ad taloa usque pertingentia. Now, I have been 
very curious to inspect the late prodi;ctiDns, whereii) 

* pte»B fragm. spud rbotium, 
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the beauty o( thia kind have niost prominently ap^ 
pearad; and aldiough thja vein has bled so freely^ 
and all ehdeavours have been used in the power of 
human breath to dilate, extend, and keep it open j 
like the Serbians *, who had a custom, and an in- 
struttient, to blow up the privities of their mares^ 
that they might yield the mo;^ milk ; yet I am under 
an appt^hension* it t9 near growing dry, and past all 
recovery; and , that either some nsw Jonde of wit 
should, if possible, be provided, or else, that we must 
even be content with repetition here, as well as upon 
all othet* odcasionsi 

This will stand as an inconstestable argument, 
that our modem wits are not to reckon upon the 
infinity of matter, for a constant supply. What 
remains therefore, but that our last recourse must 
be had to large indexes, and little compendiums? 
Quotations must be plentifully gathered, and booked 
in alphabet; to this end, though authors need be 
little consulted, yet criticks, and commentators, and 
lesicona carefully must. But above ally those judici- 
ous collectors of bright parts, and flowers, and o&ser- 
vandas, are to be nicely dwelt on, by some called the 
.sieves and boulters of learning : though it is left un- 
■determined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal ; and 
consequently, whether we are more to value that 
which passed through, or what staid behind. 

By these methods, . in a few weeksj there starts 
.up many a writei> capable of managing the pro^ 
foundest^ and .most universal subjects. For, what 
J:hough his head be emptyi provided his coitamon^ 
place book be full; and if you wiU,ba^a him but 

•. Hcrodot. L. Or. 
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the eircumstanqes of method, aad style, ^ndgram- 
mar, and mention; aHow him but the comtnoi^ 
privileges of tnanscribing; fiom «t!hefs, and prai- 
sing from himself, as often asiie shall see ocouion} 
he mil desire no more ingredients tow^ fitting 
up a treati^, ^t shalt make a very oomcJy figure 
on a bookseller's shelf; there to he preserved neat 
and clean Sot a long et^nity, adorned wJtti the 
heraldry of its title feirly inseribed on a label ; never 
to be thumbed «- greased by students, nor bound 
to everlasting diains of darkness in a library : but, 
Vvhen the fulness of time is come, ^all happily 
undergo the trial of Purgatory, In order to asoend 
the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible, we 
modern wits should ever have an c^>p(»tunity te 
introduce our ccJlections, listed under so many thou- 
sand heads of a diflerent nature ; for want of whi^, 
the learned world vyould be deprived of infinite de- 
Tight, as welt as instruction, uid we oursdves bu- 
ried beyond cedress, in an inglcHious and undietiit- 
guished oblivion i 

From such elements as these, I am dive to be- 
hold the day, wherein the- corporation c^ authors^ 
can ootvie aU its brethren- in the guild. Abappl' 
ness derived to us, with a great many others, ftom 
our Scythian anc&^ors; among whom the number 
of pens'was so infinite, that the Grecian^ eloquence 
had no other way of ex[M%ssin^ it, than by saying, 
that in the regions, ^ to the North, it was har^y 
possiMe for a -nun to travel, the very air was so re- 
^ete with feathers. 

• Herodot. L, it, 
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The iMoesai^ of this digcessioh^ wiS eamljr ex* 
ettitf tM ki^th-; mkI. i have choaea for it a& proper 
« [dace, a0 I could rdadily find. If the judidous 
n^dw iauk asstga a- fitter, l do bore hnpower htm 
to fofows it jnco any other comer he iJleases. And 
•0 I return with great alacrity to pursue a monfrsoi* 
porUMo 
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TaSi kdnud .^Usta * maintain' the original cause 
of all thmg» t» be wind, from which ^in(%>le this 
whole ttiiverse wa» at first produoed, and into whtch 
it ilMUt «t laat- IpQ iwolval ; that the suae breathy 
vhkh had kiitdted^ and bleir up the flanae-of sature^ 
•hotild dm day blow it out : 

This is what the adepti understand' by their animA 
mundi; that is to say, the spirit, orBreaffli, or wliid 
of' the worfd; foi*, examine the Tt*b6!e 8y9t«n tff . 
die* particufars 6{ mtiire, and*yoo will ft4d' it hOt td 
her disputed. For- TrfieAet- you- please to call- tfe* 
forma informans of man, by the nathC' ofi JjWriftft^ 
dnimas, q0atus, or etnima; what are all' tileSe^ but 
several appetlatmns for wlnd^ vAitcIf » the- ruHng 
element in every compoattd^ and into' whidh th«y 
alt resolve upon Uieir corruption ?. f^rtjier/ what in 
life itself, but, as it is commonly called, the binatb 

* All.pni«i)den-taiMpii«lio*wtwtlM>«viM- if. 
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«^ our' nostrils f whence it is very justly dbsenred bf 
Batunilists, that wind still continues -of gicat etnohi* 
ment in ^certain mysteries not tit be named, giving 
occasiixis fori tfaoae happy, qii^ets-of tttrgiduf, and 
infiaius^ applied either to the emiltmi, or rtpipient 
organs. 

By what! have gathered out of ancient Rcocds, 
I find the compass of thdr doctrine took in two and 
thirty points, wherei»>it woald be tedious to be very 
particular. However, a few of.thar most impor- 
tant precepts, deducible from.it,. are by no means 
to be omitted ; amrnig which the following maxim 
was of much weight ; that since wind had the maS- 
ter-share, as well as operation in every.compound, 
By consequence, those beings muk be of chief ex- 
pedience, wherein that primordium appears most pro- 
taiinently tq abound ; and therefore mail is in drt 
highest perfection of all created things, at having, 
by the great bdunty of phitosopherft, been end;^ 
with three distinct ammas or winds^ to which the 
sage .^oltsts, with mu(^ liberality, have added a 
Hxirth of equal necessity, as well as ornament with 
)he other, three ; by ^is guarfum ^rmctpum, taking 
in the four comers of the world ; which gave .of- 
f»sion to that renowned cabalUt, Bumbastiu*, (^' 
placiftg the body of a man. in due position to .the four 
cardinal points. 

: In confequence of Uiis, their next princif^e was, 
that man brii^ with him into the world, a [ftcu- 
liar; pprtioa or grain of wind, which may be caOed 
i. ifuinta «ifen/Ri, exacted /ko^ the other Vfour. 

* This is one of iIm fiaaxs of Paracelsii* ; he wa^ called 
Chruiopbonu Thet^iwiui P«racel«u(:Bi^biatii^ H.' 

'Xhia 
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^it qmptessence is. of a cadiptick .use .upon alt 
cmeigeni^es of life, is improvable into all arts and 
tdefkces, and may be wonderfully r^ned, as well 
as enlarged by certun method* in education. This, 
^hen blown up to its perf^ion, ought pot to be 
covetously hoarded up, stifled, or hid under a bushd, 
but f^ly conioiunicated to ntankiiid. Upon these 
reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise .^Eolists 
fiffirat,, the gift pr BELCHING tobe the nobl^ 
act of a rational creature. Tcr cultivate whidiart, 
and render it more serviceable to mankind, they 
made use qf several methods.. At pertaia seasons of 
^e year, you might behold the priests among them, 
in vast numbers, with their., nunilhs gaping aide 
against a storm *. At other times were to be seen 
several hundred linked together in a circular chain, 
with eveiy man a pur of belkiws ap^ed to his neigh- 
bour's breech, by which they blew up«Bch other to 
the shape and size of a tun;, and for 'that., reason, 
with great propriety of speech, did usually call th^r 
bodies, thdr vessels. ' When by these, and the like 
performances, they were grown sufficiently r^ete, 
they would immediately depsirt, and disembogue, for 
th^ {lublick good, a plentiful share of their apquire- 
ments, into their disciples' chaps. For we must here 
cA)senre, that all learning waa esteemed amor^ them, 
-to be compounded from the same principle. B^ 
caose, first, it is generally affirmed, or confessed, that 
teaming puffeth men up : and secondly, they proved 
it by the following syllo^sm : " Words are but wind'; 
and learning is nothing but words ; ergo, learning^ 

* This a meant of those seditious pifachen, who blow op the 
M£j| of rebellion, Sft. H. 

■ - . ^^ 
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h noChiog but frind * Fdr Oiuf r^addtt, Uie fjhiSeno^ 
phers among them £<), in their sehMl^, driver to'' 
their pupils, tS\ their doctrines and opmieati, by erne^ 
tation, wherein they had acquired a wonderfiil do- 
quencc^ and of incrediWC variety. Bnt (he great 
diaracteristidc, by whitAt their diief #^;es vere best 
distingmshAl, -was a certain poiMon if cbontenanie, 
which gave undoubted intelKgenoe^ to ndiat 4tgte6 
or proportiorT, tiie spirit s^teted the ihward maa«J 
For, after certiun gripkigtr, the wind and ^poiuB 1*^ 
aajng ft>rth, having first by their turbufenoe and coit- 
vnlsions mthin^ caosed an earthquake in a ft»n-'» K%^ 
tie woiti, distorted i the mooth, bloated the e^celtSj 
and gave* the eyes a terrible kind of reliero; of 
such jtinetoi'es d\ thdr bdcbes were recaved fiir 
matsif the sourer the better, and swidlowed wHh 
infinitie eonaotation by their me^re devotees. And, 
to render these yet more complete, becanse the breath 
of man's Bfe is in his nostrils, liiereftire the choicMt, 
most edifying, and most enfirening belches', wert 
Very wisely conveyed throng^ that vdiicle, to giv« 
them a tincture as they passed. 

■nieir gods were the four wmds, whom tfcey 
worshipped, as the spirits that pervade, and enEveii 
the universe, and as those from whom «]oneafF in- 
spiration can properly be said to proceed. How- 
ever, the chief of these, to whom they performed' 
the adwation of Zuitria-f*, was the almighty North ; 
att andent deity, whom the inhabitants of Mi^to- 
foUs in Greece, had IBcevise in the highest reve^ 

• It should be, ' given.' S. 

+ LatrM is thst wonhip which b paid od\j to the Supreme 
Deity. H. 

9 renoe: 
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renoet omniufri d^oTtim A^Atm msriMMt Mleihm/ *. 
This god, thou^ eiHJi!ied.>vith nbiquily, was yd: 
luppoaed, by the profounder Me^ta, to poasess one 
peeuGar haWtation, or (to speak in form) a nelum 
empyrteim, whevein he wafl man iotimately present. 
This was situated in a oertain region, we)I known 
to (he aneient Greeks, by them odled, £K»iai f , or 
the land erf" darkness. And althouf^ many contro- 
Verstes have arisen upon that matter, yet so modi is 
nndi^mted ; that from a re^on of the hke denomi- 
i»tion, the most refined .^lists have borrowed 
their ori^nel; whence in every age, the jealous 
among their priesthood have brought ova- their 
choicest inspiiatioB, fetebiog it with their own 
kwb from the fenntain head in certain bladders, 
and Asfrfoding it emcHig the sectaries in dl nations, 
who did, and do, and ever will, daily gasp and pant 
after it. 

Now, their mysteries and rites were- perfttrmed 
m this manner. It is welt known among tbe leara- 
cdi that the virtuoaoes of former ages had a contri* 
vance for carrying and preserving winds in ea^s or 
barrels, which was of great assistance upon long sea 
voyages: aad the toes of so usiefiil an art at present, 
is very much to be' lamented; although, I know 
net hew, mth geetit negligence omitted by Fan- 
' cirolus^. It was ui invention ascribed to jEotus 
himself, from whom this sect is denominated ; and 
who, in honour (rf their foundet's memory, have 
to this day preserved great numbera of those barr^, 

* Pausajriu, I. viu. 
t Dhrknev, or Scotland. MS. Pate. 

X An author who writ, De Arttbwi ferJUis, ttc, of arts lost, 
tuid of art) iovuitcd. H. 
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whcxeof tb^ &l one in Awh of thcJr temf^ tint 
beating out the top; intp this,baitel upi»i solemn 
days, the priest enters ; where, having before duly 
prepared himself by Uie methods already described, 
9 secret funnel is also conveyed from bis posteriors 
|o the' bottom of the bat!rel, which admits new sup- 
plies of inspiration, from a northern chink or crannyr 
Whereupon, ypu b^old him .swell immediatdy .to- 
the shape and size of his -vessel. In this posture he 
disembogues whole tempests upcHi his auditory, as 
the spirit firojn beneath gives him utterance ; vdiich, 
issuing ex at^tu et penefraUbusj is not performed 
without muoh paiq and gripings. And, the wind, 
in breaking forth, 4^ais ^ith the 5tce * as it. doe* 
with that of the sea, first blackening, then wrinkling;, 
and 9t last bursting it into a foam; It is in this 
guise, the sacred .^Iplist delivers his oracular beldies 
to his panting disciples ; of whom, some are greedily 
gaping aAer die sanctified breath ; others are all the 
while hymning out the praises of the winds i and, 
gently wafM to and fro by their own humming, 
do thus, rqiresent the soft breezes of their deities 
appeased. 

It is from this custom of the priests, that sixne 
authors maintain these i^lists to have b^en very 
ancient in the world. Because the ddivery <rf their 
mysteries which I have just now mentioned, ap- 
pears exactly the same with that of other andent 
oracdes, whose inspirations were owing to certain 
•ubterraneous eluviums of wind, delivered with the 
same pain to the priest, and muc^ about the same 

* Ttiis is an uxct description of the chati^t made itt the &ce 
hy ciiiliuiii:siick prcacLcn. H. 
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iHRxteace on- the people. It js true indeed, ^lat 
these were freqifcently managed and directed by fifr- 
male officers, whose organs Aii'ere underBtood to be 
better 'disposed for the adm^sion of those oracular 
gusta, as entering and- passing up thrttugh a recep- 
tacle of greater capaoty, and causing also a prarienoy 
by the way, snob m, wiUi ; due -man^^ement, hath 
been refined from carnal intoa ftpiritual extacy. And, 
to strengthen this profound conjecture, it ii &rtber 
ffisisted, that this custom of female priests * ia kept 
up still in certain r^ned colleges of our nrodeni 
-.^loiists, who at% agreed to receive their inspiratioa 
derived through the receptacl& aforestud, like Aar 
ancestors the sybils. . 

And whovos the mind of aihan, v4ien he gives 
th& spur and bridle to his thoughts, does never stop, 
but'natur^ly sallies out. into both extremes, of hi^ 
and low, of good and evil; bis first flight af in&ncy, 
commonly transports him to ideas of what ismott 
perfect, fini^ed, and exalted ;' titt having' sOflved out 
of - his own reach and-^ght, not well perceiving 
hownear-f- the frontiers of height and depth bor- 
'der upon each ott^r; with the- same course and 
wing, he -fells down plumb into the low^ bottom 
of things; like one who traveU the East )nt6 the 
West ; or like a straight line drawn by its own leitgth 
into a circle. Whether a tincture of malice in our 
natures, makes us fond of furnishing every bright 
idea, witli its reverse; or, whether reason, reflecting 
upon the sum of things, can, like the sun, serve 
only to. enlighten one half of the globe, leaving the 

* Quakers, who suffer tbeir women to preach and pray. U. 
■f ' Near,' for ' imarly.* S, 

Other 
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otber half by nBoesutyrnid^ shade Mid dtdcMH) en 
wheth9 (aacj, flying up to the iBu^w&tion of wb<t 
is bigbcat and best,^ beopiaea overrintf aAd eptot* 
and waary ; and sudda:^^ lallv, liJu a .dead bird (^ 
psradise, to the groundi «r. whether, after «I) these 
metdfdnyncal conjectured, .1 heVeiiot ea^^y mtse^ 
tiio trne reuon t the pit^eition hovewr, n^iich 
hu stood ivie in w much circumsfaitoe, is alhv . 
gethertrue; that as the mott unCtviHxed jwrts of 
mankind, have some way or other dimbcd up into 
the conceptioa. of a god, or supreme power ; so they 
have sddoim forgot to provide thdr: feats with car- 
tain ghastly notiowx whicb, instead of better, hate 
served them pretty tolerably for a devil. And this 
proceedii^ iatsas to be natural enovgh; for it i$ 
with (oen, whose imag^tiona sK Bfted up vtitj 
hi^, Aft« the sme' raU, as with those, whose 
bodtea am lo ; tba£ as they are d^ghtdi with the 
•dvtntagB of a nearer cuitemplation upKvasds, so 
they arc e^u^ tcniiiid with the diab]^ pcoepeet 
of the precipice bdow. Th^a in the choice of a 
devil, it bat heen the usiual method of aaankmda to 
wngle oat some being» either in act, or in vision, 
which was ih most atitipethy to the god they had 
firaiaed' Thus alsp the sect of JE^Ai&it possessed 
theoiB^ves with dread, and horrour, aikl hatred of 
two- inaligDaTit natures, betwixt whom, and the 
deitiics th^ adored, perpetual enmity was establish- 
ed. The £rst of these was the chwneleon *, swgm 
&tt to inspirati<Hi, who in scorn deviwred large in- 

* I do not well Dnderstend what the author aiint at here, any 
more than by the terrible monster, mr.titioned in the following 
Unes, called Moulin i rtnt, which is the Frenck name for « wind- 
niU. W.WoT'^u^. 

fluences 
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flodaoCi of tbdt goc^ wittmit rvfiivdipg theimallMt 
bkft by «ruot«tim. TheoUKr ww a. bi%9 teniU* 
axtnsOr, ceiUaA-Miui^imentt Mtg^ with four strong 
arms, waged eternal battle with all their divinities 
dexterously turning to avoid thdr blows, and repay 
them with interest. ' 

Thus furnished, and set out with gods, as well 
as devils, was the renowned sect of iExilists, which 
makes at this day so illustrioas a figure in the world, 
and whereof, thai polite nation of Laplanders an^ 
beyond all doubt, a most autiiehtick branch; of 
whom I therefore caiuiot, without injustiice, here 
omit to make honourable mention ; since thsy ap- 
pear to be so closely allied in point of interest, as 
frell a& inelihattons, with th<^ biotfaer .^olistt 
among us, as not only to buy their winds by whc^ 
sale from -the same Riercfi^ts, but also to retail thera 
afber the same rate and method, end to ctistem«« 
much aHke. 

Now, whether the system here delivered was wholly 
compiled by 3axk. ; or, as some writers believe, rather 
copied from the original at Delpbos, with certain 
additions and emendations, suited to the fcimes and 
circumstances; I shall not absdutely detennine. This 
1 may affimi, Uiat Jadt gave it et least a new turn, 
and formed it into the seme dress and model, as it 
lies deduced by me. 

I have long sought after this opportunity of doing 
justice to a society of men, for whom I hawe a pe- 
culiar honour ; and whose ofrinions, as well as pnto- 
tices, have been extremely misrepresented, and tra^ 
duced, by the maKce or ignorance of their adversa- 
ries. For, I tliink it one of the greatest, and best 
of human actions, to remove pr^udices, and place 

thin^ 
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things in th^ truest •and' feireit. ligHtil n^iich T 
therefore bolcUy -undertake, Without any regards of 
my owtt, beadethe bonftienoci, the honour, and the 

thanks.' ■ .'■;;■- 



SECT. IX. 

A DtGfiSSSIOM COKCEBKING THE OKI6IHAL, TH9 
V5B, AND IM^BOVEMEHT, OF .UADKESS IN A 
, COSU^ONWEALTH.;. 

. Nob shall it any .mys detract from the just re^ 
puUition of this famous. ^ct, that its rise and insti- 
tution are owing, to such an author, as I have de- 
scribed Jack to b^ ; a person whose intellectuals were 
overturned, and his brain shaken out of its natural 
position i which we commcHily suppose to be a dis- 
temperj and call by the name of madness or phren- 
fiy *, For, if we take a survey of the^greatest actions, 
that liave been peribnned in the world, under the 
infiumce of single men i whidi are, the establish- 
ment of new empires by conquest; the advance and 
progress of new schenies in philosophy ; and the con- 
triving, as well as the propagating of new religions ; 
we shall find the authors of them all, to have been 
persons, whose natural reason had admitted great re* 
volutitms from their diet, their education, the prev^a^ 

* Creditc inibi, analhyniiadii si in cerebrum ett, in toto cof> 
pora fluctuiu facit. Trimalchio apud Potrenium.— MraispuwK 
vapor est & exhaX^io, quae hie d« ventris fiatibus intelligcrj^. 
MS. Pale. ... 
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)encr)r<of some certsin temper, together with the' par- 
ticular influence of air and climate. Besides, there 
is something individual in human minds, that eauly 
kindles, at the accidental approach and o611^i<m of 
certain circanistances,' which, though of paltry and 
mean appearance, do often flame out into the greatest 
.emei^eaides of life. For, great turns are uot always 
given by. strong hands, but bylucky-addption, aiid 
-at proper seasons ; aod it is of n:> import, where' tlie 
Are was kindled, if the vapour has odce got upjbto 
-the brain. For, the upper region of man, is fun- 
•nished like the middle region of the air ; the materials 
■ are fwmed frcwn causes of the widest difference, ye* 
produce at last the same substance and etfect. Mist6 
arise from the earth, steams from dunghills, eiLhala- 
tions from the sea, and smoke from fire; yet all 
clouds are the ' same in composition, as well as con- 
sequences ; and the fumes issuing from a jakes, will 
furnish as comely and useful a vapour, as incen^ from 
an altar. Thus far, I suppose, will easily be grahted 
rae ; and then it will follow, that as the fiice of na- 
ture never produces rain, but when it is ov^rqaat and 
disturbed; go human understanding, seated in the 
brdn,. must be troubled and overspread by vapbure, 
ascending from the lower faculties to water the inven- 
tion, and rend^ it fruitfriL Now, although these 
vapours, (as it has be^i already said) are of as various 
original, as those of the skies ; yet the crops they pro- 
duce, d^er both m kind and degree, merely according 
to the soil. I will produce two instances, to prove 
and explain what I am now advancing. 

A certain great prince* raised a mighty army, 
ilUed bis coffers with infinite treasures, provided an 
• This wa» Hariy the Great of Francf . H. 
VOL. II. Y invincible 
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ittViadble fleet, and all ^t, without gmng the leut 
part of his design to hit greatest ratoister, or bji 
peaiect ^ouritei. Immediately the whole wmld 
was etanned i the neighbouring crownt in trembling 
expectationB, towards what point the atonn would 
burst; the small politicians eveiy wba« forming 
prcrfbund conjecture*, ^ome believed, he bad laid 
-a scheme for univ««al monarchy ; otfaen, after much 
iRKghtj determined the matter to be a ppc^et^ for 
'palling down the pope, and setting up the nfonned 
rdtgion, whi(^ had once been hu own. Some 
agftin of a deeper sagacity, sent him into Asia te 
eubdue the Turk., and recover Palestine. In the 
midst of all these prefects and prepamttons, a certain 
ttatfr^urgeon *, gathering the nature of the disease 
by these symptoms, attempted the cure, at erne 
j^ow performed the operation, brdce the bag, and 
out flew the vapour; nor did any thing want to 
render it a complete, remedy, only, that the prince 
unfortunately happened to die in the performanoa 
Now is the reader exceeding -f- curious to leam, 
whence ttiis yapom* took its rise, which had so kmg 
set the nations at a gaze ; what secret wheel, what 
hidden spring, could put' into motion so wonderiiil 
-an en^ne. It w^i afterwards discovered, that the 
movement of this >idioIe machine bad been directed 
by an absent female, whose eyes had raised a protu- 
Wancy, and before emission she wqs removed into 
an enemy's country. What should an unhappy 
prince do in such tickU^ ciroumsunces. as these f 
.he tried in vain the poet's ne\'Cr-fiuIiBg receipt vi 
corpora qwpque ; for, 

• flairlllac, who stabbed Hi-ory the Great in his eoacb. H. 

t It should b«i ' exceedingly.' &. 
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Idipie petit eorpm mem, unde ett tauda amore: 

l/itde feriiur, eo ttndit, gmtttque coin. Lucn. 

Having to no- purpose used all peaceable endeth 
vours» the oollected part of the semetu raitf^ and 
inikroed> became adust, converted to cholcr, turned 
bead upon the spinal duct, and ascended to the brain : 
the very satne principle, that inAuenees a buUy Id 
break the windows of a whore who has jilted htm, 
naturally stirs up a great princCj to raise mighty 
armies, and dream of noUiing^t sieges, battles, and 
victories— 



- Tettrrima belli 



The other instance • is what I have read some- 
where in a very andent author, of a mighty kinpr, 
who, for the space of above thirty years, amused him- 
self to takti, and lose towns; beat armies, and be 
beaten { drive princes out of their dominions ; fright 
children from their bread and butter ; burn, lay waste, 
plunder, dragoon, massacre subject and stranger, 
friend and foe, male and female. It is recorded, that • 
the philosophers of each country were in grave dis- 
pute upon causes natural, moral, and political, to find 
out where they should assign an original solution of 
this phenomenon. At last, the vapour, or spirit, 
which animated the hero's brain, being in perpetual 
circulation, seized upon that region of the human 
body, so renowned for furnishing the zibeta occiden- 
talis -f", and gathering there into a tumour, left the 
rest of the world for that time in peace. Of such 
mighty consequence it is, where those exhalations 
jSx ; and of so little, from whence they proceed. The 

same 

• This is meant of ihc French king, Lewis XIV. fl. 
+ Paracelsus, who ivas so famoHs for chemistry, Iricd an expe- 
T 2 limbic 
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6ame spirits, which, in their auperioar progress, 
would conquer a kingdom, descending upon the anuSj 
conclude in a fistula. 

Let us neit examine the great introducers of new 
tchemes n philosophy, and search till we can find, 
from what faculty of the soul, the disposition arie^ 
in mortal man, of taking it into his h«id to advance 
new, systems, with such an eager zeal, in things 
agreed on all hands impossible to be known : from 
what seeds this disposition springs, and to what 
quality of human nature, these grand innovators 
have been indebted, for their number of disciples. 
Because it is plain, that several of the chief among 
them, both ancient and modern, were usoolly mis- 
taken by their adversaries, and indeed by all, except 
their own followers, to have been persons crazed, 
or out of their wits ; having generally proceeded, in 
the common course of their words and actions, by 
a method very different from the vulgar dictates of 
unrefined reason ; agreeing for ^he most part in ihor 
several models, with their present undoubted suc- 
cessors in the academy of modern Bedlam ; whose 
merits and principles 1 shall farther examine in due 
place. Of this kind were Epicui-us, Diogenes, 
Apoltpnius, Lucretius, Paracelsus, Des Cartes, and 
others ; wlio, if they were now in the world, tied 
fast, and separate from their followers, would, in 
this our undistinguishing age, incur manifest daijger 
of phlebotomy, and whips, and chains, and daik 
chambers, and straw. For, what man in, the natu- 

riment upon Iiuman cxcrejncnt, to make a perfume of it ; whicli, 
when lie ImA broiight to perfection, lie cslled zibela ocvideiilalii, 
or weilem civet, the back pans of man (according to the di^isiou 
mentioned by theauthor) being the west, II. 

ral 
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ral state or course of thinking, did ever conceive it 
in his power, to reduce the notions of all man- 
kind, exactly to the same length, and breadth, and 
height of his own? yet, this is the first humbb 
and civil design of all innovators in the empire of 
reason. Epicurus modestly hoped that one time 
or other, a certain fortuitous concourse of all men's 
opinions, after perpetual justlings, the sharp with 
the smooth, the light and the heavy, the round and 
the square, would, by certain clinamina, unite in tlie 
notions of atoms and void, as these did in the 
originals of all things. Cartesius reckoned to see, 
before he died, the sentiments of all philosophers, like 
so many lesser stars in his romantick system, wrapped 
and drawn within his own vortex. Now, I' would 
gladly be informed, how it is possible to account 
for such imaginations as these in particular men, 
without recourse to my phenomenon of vapours, 
ascending from the lower ikculties to overshadow 
the brain, and there distilling into conceptions, for 
which the narrowness of our mother-tongue has hot 
yet assigned any other name, beside that of madness 
or phrensy. Let us therefore now conjecture how 
it comes to pass, that none of these great prescribers, 
do ever fail * providing themselves and their notions, 
with a number of implicit disciples. And, I think, 
the reason is easy to be assigned : for, there is a pe- 
culiar string in the harmony of human understand- 
ing, which in several individuals is exactly of the 
same turning. This if you can dexterously screw 
up to its right key, and then strike gently upon it ; 

• This ii (ingrainmctlical. ll shnuld be, * du ever fdil to pro- 
vide theiU9«lve«,' ^c. oi- if the parliciplc b« uicd, it ahoald be, 

1 Jo e»er t^il of providing,' ^c. S . 
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whepever you have the good fortune to light anwBg 
those of the same pitch, they will, by a secret ne- 
cessary sympathy, strike exactly ^t the same time. 
-And in this one circumstance lies all the skill or 
luck of the matter ; for if you chance to jar the 
string among those, who are ^ther above or below 
yoiV own height, instead of subscribing to your 
doctrine, they will tie you fast, call you mtfd, and feed 
you with bread and water. It is therefore a point of 
the nicest conduct, to distinguish and adapt this 
Qoble talent, with respect to tlie differences of per- 
sons and of times. Cicero understood this v^ 
well, when writing to a friend in England, with a 
caution, among other matters, to beware of being 
oheated by our hackney-coachmen (who, it seems,, 
in those days ware as errant rascals as th^ are now) 
has these remarkable words : Est gufid gaudeas u 
in ista ioca vettiise, ubi aliquid sapere viderere *. For, 
to speak a bold truth, it is a fatal miscarriage so 
ill to order affairs, as to pass for a fool in ono 
company, when in another you might be treated as 
a philosopher. Which I dt^ire some certun g«ii- 

• The excellent Translator of Cicero's Familiar Letiers oti- 
sencs that Swift ha» applied a passage in them, mtk more hu- 
mour, perhaps, tha%il tint at Jirit coneaved. And yet half the 
application is founded on a fuUe facL " In tbf Tale of a Tub," 
he says, " Ckero, writing to his frieiul Trebaiius in England, 
with a caution^ among other matters, to beware of bdu* 
cheated by our hackney-coachmen (who, it seems, In ttow days 
were as arrant rascals as they Are now), has these very rcroaik- 
able words, Ett qmi gavdtat fe m Utu lata vtmtt, «U a{i^mi 
taperc viderere." £p. Fum. y'a. 10. Wokild any one ttunfc now, 
that the v£ry next words in Cicero shew, that Trebalius did kot 
GO into England i And yet it follows. With htm tnack greein 
adi'tuttaga wouid your noilt_ lalmlt kgveapptartd, had Tov oom 
nfoBRiTAlxi W. fi. 

I _ I; LWM'-^ 
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tieolen c^ n^ aoqnaintaticc to li^ up m iheit hearts, 
as > Tcry seasonable innuenda. 

This, indeed, was the &tal mistake ot Hat wortbj 
gentleman, my most ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton t 
a person, in appearance, ordained for great designs, 
as well as performances; whether yoa will con' 
sider his notions or his iocAis, surely no man ever 
advanced into the pnblick, with fitter quafifications 
of body and mind, fiiv the propagation of a new re- 
ligion. O, had those happy talents, mts^ipJied to 
vain philosophy, been turned into their prctper chan- 
nels of dreams and visions, where distortion of mind 
and countenance are of such sovei'eign use; the . 
base detracting world would not then have dared to 
Report, thfrt som^ing is amiss, that his brain has 
undergone an unlucky shake ; which even his brother 
modernists themselves, Ifte \ingrates, do whisper so 
loud, that it reaches up to the very garret I atn now 
writing in t 

Lastly, whosoever {leases to look into the fbuft* 
tains of enthusiasm, from whmce in all ages hftve 
eternally ptpceeded such &tt«ning streams, will find 
the spring head, to have been astroobled «id muddy, 
as the oun-ent : of such great emolument is & tinc- 
ture -of' this vapour, which fhe world cdls mad- 
nc88, that without its help, the world would not 
duly be dej»ived of those two great blessings, ccm-^ 
quests and systems, but even alt mankind, would 
unhappily be reduced to the same belief in things 
invisible. Now, the former postuUttum bdt^ held, 
that it is of no import from what originals this vapotir 
proceeds, but either in what angles it strikes and 
^reads over the utiderstanding^ or upon what ^tedes 
of bttin it ascends t it' A^ilt be a very delicate point 
td'mt the feather, and divide the several reasons to 

a m<^ 
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Q-mce and curidus reader^ how this minterical differ- 
ence in the brain, can .prcxluoe effects of so rast a 
difference frotn the same vapour *, as to be the sole 
point of individuation, between Alexander the Great,' 
Jack of Leyden, and' monsieur Des Cartes; The 
present argument is the most abstracted, that ever I 
epgaged in ; it strains my faculties to their highest 
stretch : and I desire the reader to attend with the 
utmost propensity ; for I now proceed to unravel this 
knotty point 

There is in mwikind a certun -(■ • • * 

# « ««»••» 

. fficmuha *••••• 

ilesiderantur. •««••• 

* . * - . * And this I take to be a deari 
solution of the matter. 

Having therefore so narrowly passed through this 
intricate di^ulty^ .the reader will» I am sure, agree 
with me in the conclusion ; that if the modems 
miesn by niadnesg, only a disturbance or transposition 
of the brain, by force of certain vapours issuing up- 
from the lower Acuities ; thea has ^lis madness 
l}e^n the parent of .alt those mighty revolutions, that 
tiave- happmed in empire, philosophy, and in 
relj^on. For, the brain, in ks natural position 
and state of serenity, disposes its owner to pass his- 
life in the common forms, without any thoughts ' 
of subduing multitudes to his own power, his rea- 

• ' How the same dcitcs are rashioii'd lo sustain 
' The grettc»t {>l(^ui.u, ami the greatest pain.' 

Gakth. MS. fait. . 

+ Here is another dcfi-cl in the manuscript ; but 1 ijiink the 

author did (visciy, and that the mntler, wliich thas sfrained hi* 

fscullic!!. was not worth a solution ; and it were well if alt Awl^ 

physiculcobtteb probiqms wcic uo 'Otbfrwisc fuui^'crw]. H; 
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sone, or his vibioDS; and the more he shapes bis 
understanding by the pattern of human learnings . 
the less he is inclined to formparties, after his parti- 
cular notions; because that instructs him in his 
private infirmities, as well as in the stubborn igno- 
rance of the pec^le. But when a man's fancy, 
gets attride on his reason ; when imagination is at 
cui& with the, senses; and common understanding, 
as well as common sense, is kicked, out of doors ; 
tl)0 first proselyte he makes, is himself; and whea 
that is once compassed, the difficulty is not so 
great in bringing over others j a strong delusion 
always operating from without, as vigorously as 
from within. For, cant and vision, are to the ear 
and the eye, the same that tickling is to the touch. 
Those entertainments and pleasures we most ralue 
in life, are such as dupe and play the wag with 
the senses, For,-if we take an examination of what 
is generally understood by haziness, as it has respect 
either to ■ the understanding or the senses, we shall 
£nd all its properties and adjuncts, will herd under - 
this short defioitidn. ; that it is a perpetual possession 
of being well deceived. And first, with relation to 
the mind or understanding, it is manifest, what' 
mighty advantages fiction has over truth ; and the 
reason is just at our elbow, because imagination 
can buiM nobler scenes, and produce more wonder- 
ful revolutions, than fortune or nature will beat 
exjpense to furnish.- Nor is mankind so much to 
blame, in his choice * thus determining him« if 

• Here, as was observed on a stniilar occn&ion, * his' is very 
improperly put in agreement with ' mankind ;' add what 
ollows is ungrammatica). It ought cither to be, ' in his choice's' 
tlias determining him;' or, ~* in being thus dctetiojiied in hit 

«'"''"•' *■ ■ u . ,„Coo^lc 
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we coDsider that the debate merely Ites Iketveen 
tilings past, and things conceired : and so the ques- 
tion is only this ; whether things, that have place 
in the imagination, may ' not as proptsiy be said to 
exist, as those that are seated in the memory ; irfiich 
may be justly held in the affirmative, and ^ery much 
to the advantage of the former, ^ine&this iaadnow- 
ledged to be the womb of things, and the other 
aJlowed to be no more than the grave. Again, if 
ve take this definition of hapfnneas, andexamindit 
with reference to ■ the senses,, it will be zAaow- 
letlged wonderfully adapt. How 6ding and insifnd 
do all objects accost us, that are not conveyed 
in the vehicle of delusion ! how shrunk is every 
thing, as it appears in the glass of nature! so 
that if it were not for the assistance of artificial 
mecKums, false lights, refracted angles, vamiA 
and tinsel; there would be a mighty level in the 
felicity and enjoyments of mortal men. If this 
were seriously considei-ed by the worW, as I hare 
a certain reason to suspect it hardly will, mea 
would no longer reckon among thfeir high points 
of wisdom, the art of exposing weak sides, and 
publishing infirmities; an employment,- in my' 
opinion, neither better nor worse than that of 
unmasking, which I think, had never beem allow- 
ed fair usage, either in the wOrM, or the play- 
house. 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peace- 
Jul possession of the mind, than curiosity j so for 
preferable is that wisdom, which converses aboot 
the surface, to that pretended philosophy, which 
enters into the depth of Oiings, and then comes 
gmveljc . back with informations, and discoveri^ tb^ 

L,-z__lv,CiOOglC 
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in the inBid« th«y «re good for nothing: The two 
aeases, U> whK^ fiU ol^ects first address themseWca^ 
are the s^t and the tooch ; these never examioe 
farther th&n the polout, the $h«pe, the size, anc) 
whatever othfr qualities dwell, or are drawn by 
art upoD the outw^ of bodies^ and then cornea 
reason crffitnously with tools for cutting, and open- 
iiig find mangling, and fuercmg, <^ering to de- 
moiutrat^ that they are not of the tame consistence 
quite thrcmgh. Now I take all this to be the last 
degree of perverting nature ; one of whose eternal 
Uws it is, to put her best fiimiture forward. And 
thei^ore, in order to save the charges of all such 
expensive anatomy ibr the time to come, I do here 
think fit to inform the reader, that in such coa-t 
dunons as these, r&soa is certainly in the right ; 
and ihat ui most corporeal beings, which have fallen 
uoder my cognizance, the outside has been infinitely 
preferaUe to the in : wherettf I have been farther 
convinced from some late experiments. Last week, 
I saw a woman Jlayed, and you will hardly believ^ 
how much it altered her person for the worse. 
Yesterday I ordered the carcase of a beau to be 
stripped in my presence ; when we were all amaze4 
to find so many unsuspected feults under one sui^ 
of clothes. Then I laid open his brain, his heart 
and his spleen; but I plainly perceived at every 
operation, that the ferther we proceeded^ we fountj 
the defects increase upon us in number and bulk ; 
from all which, I justly formed this conclusion to 
inyadf ; that whatever philosopher or projector, can 
find out an art to solder and patch up th^ flaws and; 
imperfections of nature, will desare mui^ better 

of 
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6f mankind, and teach m a more useful sdence, 
than that so much in present esteem, of widening 
and exposing them, like him, who held anatomy to 
fce the ultimate end of phyaick. And he, whose 
fortunes and dispositions have placed' him In a con- 
venient station to enjoy the fruits of this noble 
art; he that can with Epicurus conftent his ideas 
with the films and images, that fly off upon his 
senses from the superfides of things ; such a 
man, truly wise, creams off nature, leaving the 
sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason to- 
lay up.- This is the sublime and refined point (rf 
felicity, called the possession of being well deceived j 
(he serene peaceful state, of being a fool, among 
Jtnaves. . . 

■ But to return to madness. It is certain, that ac- 
cording to the system I have above deduced, every 
^cies thereof proceeds from a redundancy of va- 
pours ; therefore, at some kinds of phrensy give 
double strength to the sinews, so there are of odier 
species, which add vigour, and lifej and spirit to the 
brain: now, it usually happens, thatUheae active 
^irits, getting possession of the brairi, Resemble 
those that haunt other waste and empty dwellings, 
-vhich, forvrantof business, cither vanish, andcany 
away a [»ece of thehouse, or else stay at home, and 
ffing it all X)ut of the windows. By which, are myv 
(ically displayed the two principal branches of mad- 
ness, ami which, some philosophers, not considering 
so well OS I, have mistaken to be different in their 
causes, overhastily assigning the first to deficaency, 
aiid the other to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifest, from what I- have 
here advanced, that the main point of skill and ad- 
dress 

Cqi-Z^-dbvCOOglC 
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dress is, to fumish employment for this redundant^ oi 
vapour, and prudently to adjust the season of it; by 
which means, it may certainly become of cardinal 
and catholick emolument, in a commonwealth. Thus 
one man, choosing a proper juncture, leaps into 
a gulf*, thence proceeds a hero, and is called the 
saver of his country : another, achieves the saitia ea~ 
terprize-f-, but, unluckily timing it, has left the 
brand of madness fixed as a reproach upon his me* 
mory: upon so nice a distinction, are we taught to 
repeat the name of Curtius, with reverence aild love ; 
that of Empedocles, with hatred and contempt; 
Thus also it is usually conceived,' that the elder Bru- 
tus only- ptfsonated the fool and madman, for tfas 
good ofthe publick ; but this w^s nothing else, tbui 
8 redundancy of the same vapour long misapplied, 
called by the Latins Ingenmm par negoiiis'^, or, 
to translate it as nearly as I can, a sort of phrensy, 
never in its rig^t dement, till you take it up in the 
business ofthe ctate. 

■ Upon all which, and many other reasons of equal 
-waght, thou^ not equally curious, I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity I have long sought for, o( 
reoomTnending it as a very able undertaking to sir 
Edward Seymour, sir Christopher Musgrave, ar 
John Bowles, John Howe, esq. and other patriots 
concerned, that they would move for leave to brinig 
in a bill, for appointing commissioners to in^)ect into 
Bedlam, and the parts adjacent; who shall be im- 
powered to send for persons, papers, and records } to 
examine into the merits and qualifications of every 

• Curtius. MS. Pate. 

t Empedocles. MS. Pate. 

I Tseitiq. 

rtpdent, 
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Uudent and proftssw ; to observe vdth utmost exact. 
nesa their several dispositions and behaviour; hy 
which inean8> duly distinguishing and adapting tMr 
talents, they might produce admirable instruments fot 
the several dfices in a state, ••••*-!-, civil, and 
military; proceediogf in such methods as I shall here 
humbly prc^xMe. And I h(^ the gentle reader will 
give some allowance, to my great solicitudes in thit 
important aiBur, uptm accowt of the high estbmi I 
have bom ^t honourable society, whereof I had 
some . time the ha{^ness to be an unwwthy 
member. 

Is any student teari&g his straw in pece-meial, 
swearing and blasj^iemiog, biting his grate, foam* 
ii^ at the month, and emptying his pis^pot in the 
^lectators! iaces ? let the right worshi^id the com- 
missioners of inqte^icHi give him a regiiBrait of di»> 
goons, and send him into Flanders among the rest 
Js another ftemally talking. fpQa«Hn^ g^innSi 
bawling in a sound without peri^od ix article ? frlut 
woodoful talents are here mislaid I l^ him beiiir- 
nished immediit^ mth a green bag tod ptopers, mA 
three-pence in his pocket^, and away with hint to 
Westminster-Hail. You will find a third grsrely 
takir^ the dimenatons of his kennel; a p&tea of 
foresight and insight, though kept cfutte in the dark.; 
for why, like Moses, ecce comuttt^ erdt ejus /aetet. 
He walks duly in qpe'pace, inbrstB your penby with 
-due gravity and cereuKmy ; talks much 6f hard times, 
apd taxes, and the whore of Babylon -, hals up the 

i Ecclesiastical. H. 

J A lawyer's coacb-liire. Note by tAe Author in iSff7. 
^ CorntitMs is either liorncd or shining, and bj tkis term Ido' 
If s b dcscriVcd in the Vulgar Lalia of the Bibles Hi 

, - wooden 
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joniodon viridow. of his cell constaatly at eigbt 
o^clocki dreams of Are, end Bhc^ifters, and court- 
customers, and privileged ^^aces. Now, what a 
figure would all these acquirements amount. to, if 
the owner vete sent into the city among his bre- 
diren! Behold a fourth, in much and de^ conversa- 
tion with himself, hrtiug his thumbs at proper junc- 
tures ; his countenance checkered with business and 
design ; soaietimes walking very fast, with his eyes 
nailed to a paper that he holds in his huKls : a great 
saver of tboe, somet^at thidc of heam]g> very short 
of sight, but more of memory : a man ever in hasten 
a great hatdierand breeder of business, and eioellent 
at the &mous art of v^ispering nothing; a huge td»- 
l^r of monosylldiles and procrastination ; so re^ly 
to give his word, to every bixly, that he never keeps 
it: one that has forgot the. common meaning of 
words, bnt an admirable retainer of the sound : ex- 
tremety subject to the looseness^i for his occasions are 
perpetixdly callii^ bim away. If you aj^roach his 
grate ia his femiliar intervals j " Sir," says he, "give 
me a pemiy, and ITl sing you a song : but give me 
the penny first," (Hence comes the common saying; 
and commoner practice, of parting mth money for 
a song.) What a complete system of court skill is 
here described in every branch of it, and all utterly 
lost with wrong application ! Accost the hole of an- 
other ketmel (fir^ stopping your nose) you will behold 
a surly, gloomy, nasty, slovenly mortal, raking in his 
own dung, and dabblii^ in his urine. The best part 
of his diet is the reversion of his own ordure, which, 
expiring into steams, whirls perpetually about, and at 
last re-infands. HiS complexion is of a dirty yellow, 
Virith a thin scattered beanl, exactly agreeable to that 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOg[C 
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of hU diet upon its first declination; like o(h«T in- 
sects, who having their birth and education in an «-- 
crement, from thence borrow their colour and didr 
smell. The student of this apartment is very sparing 
of his words, bat somewhat over-liberal of hishveath: 
he holds his hand out ready to receive your penny, 
and immediately upon rec^pt withdraws to his fornitf 
(!>ccup3tions. Now, is it not amazing to think, the 
society of Warwick-lane should have no more con- 
cern for the recovery of so useful a member; who, if 
one may j odge from these appearances, would become 
the greatest ornament to that illustrious body ? An- 
other student stmts up fiercely to your teeth, puffing 
with his lips, half-squeezing out his eyes, and veiy 
gracioasly holds you out his hand' to kiss. The 
keeper desires you " not to be afraid of this profes- 
sor, for he will do you no hurt :" to him alone is al- 
. lowed the liberty of the anti-chamber, and the orator 
of the place gives you to understand, that this solemn 
person is a tailw run mad with pride. This consider- 
able student is adorned with many other qualities, 
upon which at present I shall not further en- 
large *. Hark in your ear — I am strangely 

mistaken, if all his address, his motions, and his 
airs, would not then be very natural, and in their 
proper element. 

I shall not descend so minutely as to insist upon 
the vast number of beaus, fidlei^, poets, and politi- 
cians, that the world might recover by such a refor- 
mation ; but what is more material, beside the clear 
gain redounding to the commonwealth, by so large 

" I cannot conjcetiirc wliat the aulhor means beip, or li'>''' 
litis chiisin could be Ailed ; ihou^h it h capable of more {Uhd one 
iatcrprctiition. \V. Wdttok. 

an 
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an' acquisition of persons to employ •, whose tal6ntt 
and acquirements, if I may be 90 bold as to affirm it^ 
are no* buried, or at least misapplied j it would be i 
ihigKty advantage accruing to the publick. frcrtn this 
inquiry, (hat all these would very' much excel, arid 
arrive at great perfection in their several kinds j 
which, I think, is manifest front what I have alread;^ 
riiown, and shall enforce by this one plain insftincei 
that even I myself, the author of these momentoiri 
truths, am a per?on whose imaginations are hai^ 
mouthed, and exceedingly disposed to run awa^ WitK 
his reason, which 1 have observed frorri long rfxpe* 
rience, to be a very light rider, and easily shaken off j 
upon which account my friends will never trust m6 
aJbne, without a solemn promise to vent my speoula- 
.tions in this, or the hke manner, for the universal 
benefit of human-kind ; which perfiaps the gentJe, 
courtseouB, anrfcandid reader, brimful of thatmodeni 
charity and tenderness usuj^y anneied- to- feis office^ 
wifl bevery hardly persuaded to believe. 



SECT. X. 



Jt VJlBTH&B DIG£BS3I0N. 

It is an. unanswerabJe„Mpim«it of a very reiinal 
9f^-j;r the woDdsTfiil civilities- tluft. Have passed* ot 

'- •' Il'stlould be; • of pfertons'to lie employed.'' Si- 

■f This Gnt sentence h wholly ungrammaiicaf ; it may be thus 
•mended. * It U an un aii 5 We rkbl4 'argument of tfe a|pVW5nj 
very refined, that wonderful dVilUieihavepaHcrf,* ^c- SS 
VOL. II. Z . ' late 
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late yeaxs between the nation of authors, and that of 
readers. There can hardly pop out a play *, a pamph- 
]et, or a poem, without a prel^ce full of acknowledge- 
ment to the world for the general reception and ap- 
plause they have given it, which the Lord knows 
where, or when, or how, or from whom it received. 
In due deference to so laudable a custom, I do here 
return my humble thanks to his majesty and both 
houses of parliament ; to the lords of the king's most 
honourable privy-council : to the reverend the juices ; 
to the clergy, and gentry, and yeomanry of this land : 
but in a more especial manner, to my worthy brethren 
and friends at Will's coffee-house, and Gresham-col- 
lege, and Warwick lane, and Moorfields, and Scot- 
land-yard, and Westminster-hall, and Guildhall : in 
short, to all inhabitants and retainers whatsoever, 
either in court, or church, or camp, or city, or coun- 
try ; for their generous and universal acraptance of 
this divine treatise. I accept their approbation and 
good opinion with extreme gratitude, and to the ut- 
most "of my poor capacity, shall take hold of all op- 
portunities to return the obligation. 

I am also happy, that &te has flung me into so 
blessed an age, for the mutual felidty of booksellers 
and authors, whom I may safely affinn to be at this 
day the two only satisfied parties in England. Ask 
an author how his last piece has succeeded ; " why, 
truly, he thanks his stars, the world has been very 
&vourabIe, and he has not the least reason to com- 
pldn : and yet, by G — , he" writ it in a week, at 
bits and starts, when he could steal an hour from his 
urgent aflfeirs ;" as it is a hundred tq one, you may 

* This is literally true ; as «• may obiervt in the I^&ce t^ 
noit plays,. Poeuu, &c. Original. 
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ne farther in the preface^ to which he refers you ; 
and for the rest, to the bookseller. There you go as 
a coatomer, and make the same question : he " blesses 
his god, the thing takes wonderfully, he is just print- 
ing the second edition, and has but three left in his 
ihop." You beat down the price : " Sir, we shall 
not differ ;" and, in hopes of your custom another ~ 
time, lets you have it as reasonable as you pl»se : 
" and pray send as many of your acquaintance as yon 
will, I shall, upon your account, furnish them all at - 
the same rate." 

Now, it is not well enough consider^, to what ac- 
ddents and occauons the world is indebted, for the 
greatest part of those noble writings, which hourly 
ftart up to entertain it. If it were not for a rainy 
day, a drunken vigil, a fittjf the spleen, a course 
of physick, a sleepy Sunday, an ill run at dice, a 
long tailor's bill, a beggar's purse, a factious head, a 
hot sun, costive diet, want of books, and a just con- 
tempt of learning : but for these events, I say, and 
some others too long to recite (especially a pru- 
dent n^lect of taking brimstone inwardly) I doubt, 
the number of authors, and of writings, would dwin- 
dle away to a degree most woful to behold. To con- 
firm this opinion, hear the words of the famous Ti-o- 
glodyte philosopher : *' It is certain (said he) some 
grains of folly are of course annexed, as part of the 
composition of human nature ; only the choice is left 
us, whether we please to wear them inlaid or em- 
bossed I and we need not to go very iar to seek how. 
that is i^ally determined, when we remember, it is 
with human faculties, as with liquors, the lightest* 
u'ill be ever at tlie top." 

Th^re is in this ^mous Isluid of Britmo, a certain' 
z 3 P^try 
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f«ltry scribbler, vecy volupiirious, whoM charsc!f^ 
the reader cannot wholly be a stranger to*. Hft 
deals in a pernicious kind of writings, oajled Second: 
parts ; and usually passes uoder the name of The .^ur 
thor of the First. I easily foresee, that as sochlbs I 
lay down my pen, this nimble operator will have ston. 
Icn it, and treat nie as inhumanly as he h^ alneadyi 
done Dr. Blackmore> Lestran^, and many othera, 
who shall here be nameless ; I therefoce.fly for justice 
and relief uito the hajlds of that great rectifier of s(^ 
dies^, and lover of mankind, Dr. Bentley; begging 
he will take this enormous grievance into his most 
modern consideration: and if it should so happen* 
that the furniture of an ass, in the shape of second part^ 
must^ for my own sins, be claj^ied by a mistake tiprak 
my back, (hat he will imfnediat^y please, in the pre-. 
sence of the world, to lighten me of the burden, and 
takeit home to .his own house, till the true beasA 
thinks fit to call for it* 

In the mean time I do here give this pubHck do-. 
tjce, that my resolutions are, to circumscribe withA 
this discourse, the whole stock of matter, I have berat 
so many years providing. Since my vein i& onctt 
opened, ! am content to exhaust it all at a running* 
for the peculiar advantage of mj dear country, and 

" This mode of jilaciiig the preposition at the end of the sen- 
tence, however sanctified hy custom, and frequently used by our 
author, is yet very faulty, and offensive to a cultivated ear. « 
■may easily bo avoided by placing the preposition before the word 
to which it propeily belongs. ThuSj ta the-sbove itislaocc, iostead 
o^s^in^ 'nha^e character Ibe readui' cannot wholly beastraager 
to,'— if we. trafi-ipose the particle thus, ' to whose characlef 'li^ 
reader cannot wholly be a stranger ;' the sentence closes wilb «" 
{raporlant wurd, in a manntr satisfactory to the ear. S, 

A!Uii(in| to the trite phrase, ' placvtbe sadiUa oB ll»riglit 
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^ tlte WftSvertal hettefit of mankind. Therefore hos- 
)ritaMy conmdering the number of my guests, they 
fehaM feave my Whote entertainment at a meal ; and 
i sObtti to set tip the tetVft^s in the cupboard. 
VfhA the guests canttot eUt, may be given to thfe 
twor », ahd the dogs* tinder Ihe table may gnaw thi 
feonies. Tliis I uiwJerslaTid fdt a mor6 generous jiro^ 
ceding, than tdtto^ttiecoirtpanys stomach, byini- 
viting them again to-morrow, t6 a scurvy meal of 
*crapS. 

/ If Ihfe i-eader fably cbn^ders lh6 strength of what 
I hivfe advanced in the foregoing section, I am con- 
vinced it will produce a wonderfiil revolution in his 
ticrtions and opinions; and he will be abundantly bet- 
ter prepared, to receive and to relish, the cbncluding 
part of this miraculous treatise. Readers may be dti- 
ttded into ttiree classes, the superficial; the ignorant, 
AAd the learhed : and I have with much felicity fitted 
toy peh to the genius and advantage of each. The 
supferfioial reader will be strangely provoked to lau^- 
ter : which clears the breast and the lungs, is sove-i 
reign against the spleen, and the most innocentcf 
all diureticks. The ignorant reader, between whom 
arid the former, the distinction is exlfemely nice, will ' 
fihd himself disposed to stare ; which is an admirable 
Vemedy for ill eyes, serrcs to raise and enliven the 
spirits, and wonderfully helps perspiration. Bttt the 
reader truly learned, chiefly for whose benefit I wakft 
when others sleep, and sleep whrti others wake, will 
here finci stifitcient matter to employ his speculations, 
for the rest of his life. It were much to be wished, 

* By dogs, the author' MeaAs comAion injudicious critickij 
u he explains it himself before iu his Digression upon Cm 
licks. H, 

c,q,z.<ib, Google 
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and I do here humbly propose for an experiment^ thftt 
every prince in Christendom will t^e seven of the 
deepest scholars in his dominions, and shut them i^ 
close for seven years, in seven chambers, with a com- 
mand to write seven ample commentaries, on this 
comprehensive discourse. I shall venture to affirm, 
that whate\'er difference may be found in their several 
conjectures, they will be all, without the least distor- 
tion, manifestly deducible from the text. Mean 
time, it is my earnest request, ,that so useful an un- 
dertaking may be entered upon, if thar majesties 
please, with all convenient speed; because I have a 
strong inclination, before I leave the world, to taste 
a blessing, which we mysterious writers can seldom 
reach, till we have gotten into our graves : whether 
it is, that fame, being a fruit grafted on the body, can 
hardly grow, and much less ripen, till the stock is 
in the earth : or, whether she be a bird of prey, and 
is lured, among the rest, to pursue after the scent 
of a carcase : or whether she concaves her trumpet 
lounds best and farthest, when she stands on a tomb, 
hy the advantage of a rising pound, and the echo 
of a hollow vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republick of dark authors, 
aAer they once found out this excellent expedient (^ 
dying, have been peculiarly happy in the variety, as 
well as extent of their reputation. For, Night being 
the universal mother of things, wise philosophers hold 
all writings to be fruitful, in the proportion * they ace 
dark ; and therefore, the true illuminated'^ (that is 

• It should be, ' in the proportion tbat they are dark :' or, 
' in proportion as they are itark :' or, still better, ' in propottlun 
to their darkness.' S. 

-t A name of llw RoiicTueiaos. MS, Pole.— These were Fa- 

to 
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to say, tlie darkest of all) have met with such num- 
berless commentators, whose scholastic midwifery has 
delivered them of meanings, that the authors them- 
selves perhaps never conceived, and yet njay very 
justly be allowed the lawful parents of them • ; the 
words of such writers being like seed, which, however 
scattered at random, when they light upon a fhiitful 
ground, will multiply far bgyond either the hgpes or 
imagination of the sower. 

And therefore, in order to promote so useful a 
work, I will here take leave to glance a few innuendoes, 
that may be of great assistance to those sublime spi- 
rits, who shall be appointed to labour in a universal 
comment, upon this wonderful discourse. And first-f-, 
J have couched a very profound mystery in the num- 
ber of 0*4 multiplied by seven, and divided by nine. 
Aiso, if a devout brother of the rosy cross, will pray 
fervently for sixty-three mornings with a lively faith, 
and then transpose cert^n letters and syllables, accord- 
ing to prescription in the second and fifth Section ; 
they will certainly reveal into a full recaptof the opus 
magnum. Lastly, whoever will be at the pains to cal- 
culate the whole number of each letter in this treatise* 
and sum up the difFwence exactly between the several ■ 
numbers, assigning the true natural cause for every 
such difference ; the disosveries in the product, will 

natick alchemisls, who in search afier the great secret had In- 
veated a means allugether proportioned- to their cml : it was a 
kind of theological pfiilosophy, made up of almost equal mixtures 
of Pagan platonism, Christian quietism, and the Jewish cabbala. 
WarburtOQ on Ibe Rape of the Lock^ H. 

■ Nothing is more frequent than for cvmmentators tu force in- 
terpretations, vhich the author never meant. H. 

+ This is what the Cabbalists among iha Jews have donu with 

theBihle,aDdpret«Qdtafiud wgadcrfulraysteri«by it. OngiaaL 

plentifully 



plentifully reward his labour. But then he must I^ 
ware of Bythus and Sig£ * and be sure not to foi^ 
the qualities of iVchamoth ; i cujus lacrymif kumeeta 
proUt substantia^ d risu lucida, d tristitia^ et d timort 
mobilis ; wherein Eugenius Philalethes -f- hjith com- 
njitted an unpardonable mistake. 
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Apteb so wide a compass as I have wandered, I 
dp now gladly overiake, and close in with my subject, 
and shall henceforth hold cux with an even pace to the- 
end of my journey, except some beautiful pro^KC^ 
appears within sight of my way ; whereof thou^ at 
present I have neither warning nor expectation, yet 
upon such an accident, come when it will, I shall b^ 
my reader's favour and company, allowing me to con- 
duct him through it along with myself. For, m writ* , 



• I was toW by an eminent divine, wliora I consnlted on this 
point, that these two barbarous words, with that of Achsmoth, 
and its qualities, as here set down, are cjuolcd from Irensus. This 
hs discovered by searching that ancient wiiter fer another quota* 
tion of our author, which he has placed in the (itlc-page, and r^ 
fen to th< book anil chapter ; the curious were very inquisitive, 
whether those barbarous words, basyma cacabAia, 4^. aro really 
in Irenieus, and upon inquiry, it was fouti^ they were s sort of 
cant or jargon of certain bcretjcks, and therefore vety properly 
prefixed to such a book as this of our author, W. Wottom. 

■I- To the treatise mentioned above, p. US, called Anthrope- 
so{thia Tbcriinaj^ica, there is aKOthet anoexed, called Awn na-- 

gica 
L,-. f.C.LKVilc 
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tag, it i^ as in travelling ; if a man is in haste to ba' 
at home, (which I acknowiedge to be none of tOff 
case, having never so little business as when I 9111: 
there) and his horse be tired with long riding, and iU- 
ways, or naturally a jade, I advise him clearly to;- 
iB^e the straightest and the commonest road, be it 
ever so dirty : but then surely we must own audi a 
man to be a scurvy companion at best ; he spatters 
himself and his fellow travellers at every step : ell 
their thoughts, and wishes, and conversatiop, tur)i' 
entirely upon the subject of their journe/a end; and 
at every splash and plunge, and stumble^ they heartily 
wish one another at the devil. 

On the other side, when a traveller and his horse 
are in heart and plight; when his purse is full, and 
the day befcM% him ; he takes the road only where 
it is clean and convenient ; entertains his company. 
there as agreeably as he can; but, upon theiirst 
occasion, carries them along ^th him to every de- 
lightful scene in view, whedier of art, of nature, or 
of both ; and if th^ chancs to refuse, out of stupi- 
dity or weariness, let them jog on by themselves 

and be d n'd ; he'll overtake them at the next 

tx>wn ; at which arriving, he rides furiously through ; 
the men, women, and children run out to gaze ; a 

gica abscondita, wiilten by the same author, Vaughan, under tha 
name af Etigeniiu Philaletbes, but in neithtr of those treatises is 
there any mention of Achamoth, or iti qualities, so that this il 
nothins bitt amnsemant, and a ridicule of dark, unbtelligibl* 
writers; only the words, d cujiu lacrymit, 4-c. are, m we have 
Widf transcribed from Irenicvs, though I know not from what 
part. 1 believe one of the author's designs was to set curious tnea 
a hunting through indexes, and io(]uiriiig for books out of the 
cooimon road. W, Wottom. 

2 lumdred 
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hundred noisy curs • run baAing after him, of 
which he honours the boldest with a lash of bis whip, 
it is rather out of sport than revenge : but should 
some aourer mongrel dare too near an approach, he 
receives a salute on the chaps by an accidental stroke 
from the courser's heels, nor is any ground lost 
by the blow, which sends him yelping and limping 
home. 

I now proceed to sum up the singular adventures 
of my renowned Jack ; the state of whose dispo- 
ntionb and fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt, 
most exactly remember, as I last parted with them 
in the conclusion of a former Section. Therefore 
his next care must be, from two of the foregoing, 
to extract a scheme of notions, that may best fit 
his understanding, for a true relish of what is to 
ensue. 

JACK had not only calculated the iirst revolution 
ol his brain so prudently, as to give rise to that 
epidemick sect of .delists, but succeeding also 
into a new and strange variety of conceptions, the 
froitfulness of his imagination led him into certain 
notions, which, although in appearance very onac^ 
countable, were not without their mysteries and 
their meanings, nor wanted followers to countenance 
and improve them. I shall ^erefore be extremely 
careful and exact in recounting such material 
passages of this nature, as I have been able to 
collect, either from undoubted tradition, or ind©- 
ftttgable reading ; and shall describe them as graphi- 
cally as it is possible, and as far as notions of that 

* By these are mesnt vih»t ihe author, p. 37^0, talU, the tiu* 
•il ticks. H. 

height 
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lioght and latitude, can be broug^ within the 
OMnpaas of a pen. Nor do I at all question, but 
they will furnish plenty of noble matter for suct^ 
whose converting imaginations dispose them to reduce 
all things into types; who can make shadows, no 
thanks to the sun ; and then mould them into sub- 
. staDces, no tlianks to ^losophy ; whose peculiar 
talent lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the 
letter, and refining what is literal into figure and 
mystery. ' 

Jack had provided a ^r copy of his £tthei% 
laill, engrossed in form upon a large skin of parch- 
ment ; and resolviog to act the part of a most duti* 
fill son, he became the fondest creature of it ima- 
ginable. For although, as I have often told the 
jeadesr, it consisted wholly in cert^n plain, easy di- 
rections, about the management and wearing of their 
coats, with l^ades and penalties in case of obedience 
or n^lect ; yet he began to entertain a &ncy that 
the matter was deeper and darker, and therefore must 
needs have a great deal more of mystery at the bot- 
tom.. *' Gentlemen, " said he, " I will prove this 
very skin of parchment to be meat, drink, and clothf 
to be the philosopher's stone, amd the untversai medi- 
cine. In consequence of which raptures, he re- 
solved to make use of it in the most necessary, as 
well as the most paltry occasions of life *." He had 
a way of working it into any shape he pleased ; so that 
it served him for a night-cap when he went to bed, 
and for an umbrella in rainy weather. He would 

• Tbe author Iicrc lashvj those pretenders to purity, who 
plac« so much merit in wing scripture phrases on all occa- 
■ioDSi H. 
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lap ft fietie oiT it ftkoiit a sore toe, br, when )i^ hst 
fi^, bum t^vo 4f]ches utvdu- his nose ; or, ^ any 
thing lay heavy on his stcAuach^ wrape olF, atiQ 
Vfrallciw as much of the powder, fts wOuM titsbh 
a sitvOT penny ; th^ were all infallible ttftiMdi^s, 
With analogy to these refifteaients, hi« cdmmoA 
telle and conversation, ran vihcXly in the phra«e (rf 
his will*, and he circumscribed the utmoetof iA 
eloquent^ within that compass, ntit dbnng to let 
slip a syllable without authority from that. OttcB, 
tt a strange house, he was tuddenly tdtet) ^ort upon 
Ml ur^nt juncture, wherton it m&y not be ftUoNved 
too particularly to dilate; atid being nbt able to eflll 
to mind, with that suddenness the occasion r*quirfed> 
sn authentick phrase for demanding the way to the 
Backside, he chose rather, as the most prud£ttt 
course, to incur the penalty in sutA cases UsuaHj 
annexed 'f-. Neither was it possibl* for thfc uni^ 
l^etorick of mankind, to prevail with him to makA 
himself clean again : because having consulted tb^ 
will upon this emergency, he met with a pasd^ 
near the bottom (whether foisted in by the traiiscribWj 
is not knoipim) which seemed to forbid it :J. 

HA 

* The Protestant d'rssenicre usk scripture phnses id tlieiT se- 
rious discourses and composures, more (ban the ChutxIi-of-E;^ 
l&nd men ; accordingly Jack is introduced, making hia commoii 
talk ami conversation to run wholly in the phrase of his WIUi. 

W. WotTON. 

t Incurring the penalty in such caste usually sntacxed, watitt 
no explanation. 

{ He would not make himtcif clean, because having con- 
mlteil the will (i. e, the New Testament) he met with a passage 
near the bottom, (r. e. iri the llih verse of thelast Qhapieto( 
the R<;vetatious i) 'He which is filthy, let him be ^tbj' sli'U*' 

>liifti 
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' "iSk made it a -p^i of his religioDf never tot svp 
gnace to his meat * ; nor could' all the vorUpersuad* 
kim, as> the GOoMnoa phrase if, tatat kist/ictualsiibf 
a Christian •^, 

Ha ^K»e a strange kind of appetite- ta atmp- 
dragon J , and ta the livid snuffs of a burning atuuUe^ 
whi^ he would catch and swallow with aa agility 
wonderful to conceive ; and bjt this procedure main- 
taij)sd a perpetual iiame in. his belly, whidi issaing 
in a' glowing steam from both his. eyes, as well aa 
his- nqistrile, and his niouth, made his head appear 
in a dark night, like the skull o£ an ass, wherein a 
BC^uish boy had' conveyed a &rthtng' candle, to the 
tBFFOur of hie majesty's liege sutgects. Therefore he 
made use of no other expedient to light hinudi 
llome, but w!» want to say,. " that a wise man was 
kis own lantern..** 

He would shut hisi e^ei as he walked along the 
streets: and if he happened to bounce hisheadagainaft 
a. post, or fall into, a kennd, as he seldom missed 
either tp do one, or both, he would tell the gibing 
appentices, who looked on, "that he submitted with 

whkh Mentetl (o /brbid it. Whether, foisted in by. thotcanr 
Kiiber, is added; because ihU paragraph h wanting in tti« 
Alexandrian AIS. rhe otdeiit and mosl auihcntick copy orihe New 
Tcsjament. H. 

• The slovenly way gf receiving iho Sacremeitt amoDg tha 
fenuicks. H. 

t- This is a common phrase to express eating clcatily, and i^ 
mewt for an invective agninat that indeci.-nt manner among sumft 
people in receiving the Sacrament ; so in the lines before which 
is to be understood of the Dissenters refusing to kneel at tha 
Sacrameiu. H. 

{ I cannot well tind out the author's meaning here, unless it 
be ibc hot, untimely, blinU aeal of enthusissts. H. 

entire 
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ntire retignAtion, u to a trip, or a blow of &t^ 
with \^om he found, by long experience, how 
Vun it was either to wrestle or to cuff; ai^ who- 
ever durst undertake to do either, would be sure to 
oome off with a svringeing &1I, <x a bloody nose. 
It was ordained *" said he, *' some few days bdcntt 
the creation, that my nose and thia vety post should 
have a rencounter; and therefore, nature thou^t- 
fit to send us both into the world in the same age, 
and to make us country-men, and fellow citizens. 
Now, had my eyes been open, it is very likely, the 
business might have been a great deal worse ; ibr 
how many a confounded slip is d^Iy got by a man, 
with all his foresight about him! besides, tbe 
eyes of the understanding see best, when those of 
the senses are out of the way ; and therefore, blind 
men are observed to tread their steps with 
much more caution, and coiuluct, and judgment, 
than those who rely wiUi too much confidmce upon 
the ^rtue of the visual nerve, which every little 
accident shakes out of order, and a drop, or a 
film, can wholly disconcert: like a lantern among 
a pack of roaring bullies when they scour ^e 
streets, exposing its owner, and itself, to outward 
kicks and buffets, which both might have escaped, 
if the vanity of appearing, would have suffered them 
to walk in the dark. But &rther-; if we examine 
the conduct of these boasted lights, it will prove 
yet a great deal worse than their fortune. It i» 
true, I have broke my nose against this post, be- 
Clause fortune either forgot, or did not think it coil- 
venient to twitch me by. the elbow, and give nw 

• Predestination. MS. Fate. 

notice 
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notice to avoid it. Bat, let not this encourage 
either the present age, or posterity, to trust their 
noses into the keeping of their eyes, which maj 
prove the fairest way of losing them for good and 
all. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides; miserable 
guardians are ye of our frail noses ; ye, I say, who 
&sten upon the first precipice in view; and then 
tow our wretched willing bodies after you, to the 
very brink of destruction : but, alasl that brink is 
rotten, our feet slip, and we tumble down prone 
into a gulf, without one hospitable shfub in the 
way to break the fell ; a fall, to which not any nose 
of mortal make is equal, except that of the giant 
Laurcalco*, who was lord of the silver bridge. 
Most properly therefore, O eyes, and with great 
justice, may you be compared to those foolish 
lights, which conduct men though dirt and dark- 
ness, tilt they fall into a deep pit, or a noisome 
bog." 

This I have produced, as a scantling of Jack's great 
eloquence, and the force of his reasoning upon such 
abstruse matters. 

He was, beades, a person of great deagn and 
improvement in affairs of devotion, having intro- 
duced a new deity, who has since met with a vast 
number of worshippers; by some called Babtl, .by. 
others. Chaos; who had an ancient temple of Gothipk 
structure upon Salisbury-plain, famous for its shrine, 
and celebration by pilgrims. 

When he had some roguish trick to play -f-, he 
would 

* See Don Quixote, TI. 

•f- Th« villgiDiet ani] cni«Uies, comtaitt*^ by tmhuiiuli and 
laoatickt 
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would down with kit knses, up -with fUs egeft and 
J5i// to prayers, Wkowg^ in the midst of the Lennel. 
Then it was, that those who uiwlerstood his praidts, 
would be sure to get far enough out of his w^; 
and whenever curiosity attracted strangers to ku^, 
«Hr to listen, he would, of a sodden, with one hmA 
VOX with his gear, and piss full' in their eyes, asd 
nith the other, ati bespatter them with mud. 

'In winter he went always hose and unbttttonei*, 
and alad as tkin 09 possible, to let in the BHlbieH! 
heat ; and in siHnmec lappsd himself cloee and tBek 
to keep it out. 

In all revolutions of govemmeirt-f*, he wouH 
stake his court for the crffice of Hanpaan generai: 
and in the exercise of that dignity, whernn he was 
Tery dexterous, would make use of no other vizard 
thm a long prayvr f . 

He had a tongue so musculous and subtile', that he 
could twist it up into ht$ nose, and deliver a strange 
kind of speech from thence. He was iJso ^ first in 
Ifliese kingdoms, who began to improve the Spaaisb 
accomplishment of braying ; and having large ears, 
perpetually exposed and erected, he carried' his art 
to such a perfection, that it was a poiiit of great di& 
ficulty to distinguish, either by the view or the sotm^ 
between the original and thecepy, 

He was troubled with 3' disease, reverse to diat 

&nfiticks among us, were all performed under the disguise of 
icUgion and long prayers. . H. . 

* Tbey aflbctcd differences in habit and behaviour. H. 

■f Tliey are severe persecutors, and ail in a form of cant and 
derotioR. H. 

} Cromwell and hii confederates went, as they calledlt, I<f s«efc 
ibe Lordj wheiftheynsolved to murder the kin^. H/ " 

called 
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lealled the stinging of the tarantula. * ; and would run' 
dog-mad at the noise of musick f, especially a pair 
of hag-pipes. But he would cure himself again, by 
taking two or three turns in Westminster-hall, or 
Billingsgate, or in a boarding-school, or the Royal 
Exchange, or a State coffee-house. 

He was a person that feared no colours J, but 
' mortally hated all, and upon that account bore a 
crael aversion against painters^: insomuch that in 
his paroxysms, as he ■ walked the streets, he would 
have his pockets loaden with stones to pelt at the 
tigns. 

Having, from this manner of living, frequent 
occasion to wash himself, he would oflen leap oter 
head and ears into water ^, though It were in the 
midst of the winter, but was always observed to 
come out again much dirtier, if pos^ble, than he 
went in. 

He was the first, that ever found out the secret of 
contriving a soporiferous medicine to be conveyed in 
at the ears t it was a compound of iulphur, and halm, 
of Gilead with a little pilgrim's salve **. 

He wore a large plaster of artificial causticks on 

•* Calvin was agniost church mttsick. il/.V. PaH. 

+ This is to expose our dissi^nters.' avci-sjoii aguiittt instrumental 
MUsick in churches. W.AVottoic 

J He wouli! suffer no^jntings in churches. MS. Pain. 

I They quarrel at th6*mosr;hwoceiit decency and •rnnment, 
and dcfuccd the statues and paintings iu all ibt churches in 
England. H. 

li Injmersion in baptism. MS. Pale. 

** Fanalick jireachinp, composed cither of Hell and daii na- 
tion, ur a futsunie detcri^uon of the joys of Heaven ; boih in 
sucfa a dirty, nauseous stjie, as to be well resembled tu pit^iim's 
salve. H. 
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liis Stomach, with the ferv<mr of which he couM sefc 
himself a groaning, like the famous board upon ap- 
plication of a red-hot iron. 

He would stand in the turning of a street, and 
calling to those who passed by, would cry to oat, 
" Worthy Sir, do me the honour of a good slap in ths. 
chaps *." To another, " Honest friend, pray fovour 
me with a handsome kick on the arse; Madssa, 
shall I intreat a small box on the ear. /rom your 
Eidyship'sfaJr hands ? Noble captain, lend a reason- 
able -thwack, for tlie love of God, with that cane 
of yours over these poor shoulders." And when 
he had, by such earnest solicitations, made a shift 
to procure a basting sufficient to swell up his fam^ 
»nd his sides, he would return home extremely 
comforted, and foil of terrible accounts of vdiat he 
bad undergone for the publick good. " Obsave 
this stroke," said he, showing his bare shoulders: 
^ a plagny Janizary gave it me this very morning 
it feeven o'clock, as, with much ado, I was driving 
off the great Turk. Neighbours, mind, this broken 
head deserves a plaster ; had poor J^k been tender 
ef his noddle, you would have seen the Pc^ and 
the French king, long before this time of day, among 
your wives and your warehouses. Dear ChristiShs, 
the great Mogul was come as far as Whitechapel, 
and you may thank these poor sides, that he hath 
• not (God bless m) already swallowed up man, wo- 
mani and child." ■ 

It was highly worth observing the singular ef- 

• The fnnaticks have always had a way of afiecling to ran 

into perseculioii, Bnt] count vast merit upon every litde hanl&bip 
they suffer. H. 
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fects'of that (tver^on •, or antipathy, which Jack and, 
his brother Peter seemed, even to jiu affectation, 
to bear against each other. Peter hacl lately done 
some rogueries, that forced, him to abscond ; and' 
he seldom ventured to stir out before night, for 
fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the two 
most distant parts of the town from each other; 
^d whenever their occasions or humours called' 
t-hem abroad, they would rflake choice of the oddest' 
unlikely times, and most uncouth romids they «)uld 
invent, that they might be sure to avoid- one an- 
other : yet, after all this, it was their perpetual for* 
tune to meet. The reason of which is easy enough 
to apprehend; for, the phrensy and the spleen of- 
both having the sanie. foundation, we may Jook upou 
them . as- two pair of compasses, equally ehtended, 
and the fixed ibot of each remaining in the same 
centre: which, though moving contrary ways ab 
first, will be sore to encounter somewhere or other 
in the circumference. Besides, it was among the 
gjeat misfortunes of Jack, to bear a huge personal 
resemblance withhis ibrother Peter. Their- humour 
and dispositions were not only the same, but there 
was a close analogy in Iheir shape, their size, and 
fheir mien. Insomuch, as' nothing was more fre- 

* The papisls and fanattcks, though they appear the iiiost 
averse against each other, yel.bear a near re^embliitice in m^iny 
things, as hath been ob<erveiI by luarned men. Original. 

The agreement of our dbsontcrs and the papists, in tlitttivhicli 
fciNbop SlillingHoet CftUc^d, the fanaticism of the church of 
Home, is ludicrously dijsfri-hecl, for several j«ges together, by 
Jack's likenesii to Pctct;, and llieir being often mistaken for each 
other, and their frequent meeting when 'they least intended it. 

A A 2 quent 
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' quent than for a bailiff to seize Jack by the shoulder^ 
and cry, " Mr. Peter, you are the king's prisoner." 
Or, at other times, for one of Peter's nearest ftiendi 
to accost Jack with open arms, *' Dear Peter, I am 
glad to see thee ; pray send me one of your best 
medicines for the worms." This, we may suppose, 
was a mortifying return of those pains and proceed- 
ings. Jack had laboured in so long ; and finding, 
how directly opposite all his endeavours had answer- 
ed to the sole end and intention, which he had pro- 
posed to himself J how could it avoid having terri- 
ble ef{ects upon a head and heart so furnished as his ? 
however, the poor remainders of his coat bore all 
the punishment ; the orient sun never entered upon 
his diurnal progress, without missing a piece of it 
He hired a tailor to stitch up the collar so close, that 
it was ready to choke him, and squeezed out his 
eyes at such a rate, as one could see nothing but 
the white. What little was left of the main sub- 
stance of the coat,- he rubbed every day for two 
hours agaipst a rough-cast wall, in order to grind 
away the remnants of lace and embroidery ; but at 
the same time went on with so much violence, that 
he proceeded a heathen philosopher. Yet, after dl 
he could do of this kind, the success continued still 
to disappoint his expectation, For, as it is the na- 
ture of rags to bear a kind of mock resemblance to 
finery ; there being a sort of fluttering gpp^rance in 
both, which is not to be distinguished at a distance, 
in the dai'k, or by short-sighted eyes i so, in those 
junctures, it fared with Jack and his tatters, that 
they offered to the first vie^v a ridiculoiis flaunting} 
which, assisting the resemblance in person and air, 
thwarted 

L,-z__lv,C00g[c 
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Awaited all his projects of sqiaration, and left so near 
a similitude between them, as irequently deceived the 
very disciples and followers of both. 



Demnt now- ••••## 
nulia. **••#• 

The old Sclavonian proverb said well, ** that it is 
with men, as with asses ; whoever would keep them 
fast, must find a very good hold at their ears." Yet 
I think, we may a&m, that it has been verified by 
repeated experience, that, 

Ijfugkt tamat htec scelcratus vincula Protcut •, 

HoR.Lib. 2. Sat. m.71. 

It is good therefore to read the maxims of our 
ancestors, with great allowances to times and per- 
sons : for, if we look into primitive records, we shall 
find, that no revolutions have been so great, or so 
frequent as those of human ears. In former days, 
there was a curious invention to catch and keep 
them ; which, I think, we may justly reckon among 
the artes perditee .• and how can it be otherwise, 
when, in the latter centuries, the very species is not 
only diminished to a very lamentable degree, but 
the poor remainder is also degenerated so far, as to 
mock our skilfullest tenure ? For, if the only slitting 
of one ear in a stag, has been found sufficient to 
propagate the defect through a whole forest; why 
thould we wonder at the greatest consequence^, from 
ie many loppings and mutilations, to which the ears 

* Thii wicked Pratctu tbalt ex^apc th« ch^io. Faamcis. 
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of OUT &thn«, and our own, Itave been of bte fu 
much e:tposed. It 13 ttue indeed, that while tfaii 
island of ours was under the dotainion of graias, 
many endeavours were made to improve thg growtti 
of ears, once more among us. The proportion (^ - 
largeness, was not only looked npon as an ornament 
of the outwfwd man, but as a type of grace in the 
inward. Besdes, it is held by naturalists, that if 
there be a protuberancy of parts, in the superionr 
itgicBi of the bofly, as in the ears and nose, there 
must be a parityalso in the inferiour: and therefore, 
in that truly pious age, the mates in every, assemc 
biy, according as they weie gifted, app«aretl ver)' 
forward in exposing their ears to view, and the re- 
gions abcHit them ; because Hippocrates tells us •, 
*' that when the vein behind the ear happens to be 
cut, a man becomes an eunuch ;" and the females 
were nothing baj:kwarder, in beholding and edify- 
ing by them : whereof those wlio had already used 
the means, looked about them with great concern, 
in hopes of conceiving a suitable offipring by such 
a prospect ! others, who stood candidates for bene- 
volence, found there a plentiful choice, and were 
sure to fix upon such as discovered the largest ears, 
that the breed might not dwindle between them. 
X-astly, the devouter sisters, who looked upon all 
extraordinary dilatations of that member, as pro- 
trusions of zeal, or spiritual excrescencies, were sure 
to honour every head they sat upon, as if they had 
been marks of grace j but especialfy, that pf the 
preacher, whose ears were usually of the prime 
magnitude; which upon that account, he was very 



■ * lib. de a^e, Idcis, & a<)<ii9. - 
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freqnent-aiid exftct in exposing with all advantages 
to the people; m- his rhetorical paroxysms turning 
sometimes to hold forth the cme, and sometimes to 
hoH forth the other : from which custom, the 
whole operation "of preaching is to this very day, 
among their professors, styled by the phrase of 
holding forth. 

Such was the progress of the saints for advancing 
the size of that member ; and it is thought, the 
success wodd have been every way answerable, if, 
in process of time, a cruel king had not arisen *, 
who raised a bloody persecution against alt ears above ■ 
a certain standard ; upon which, some were glad to 
hide their flourishing sprouts in a black border, 
others crept wholly under a periwig; somfewere 
riit, others cropped, and a great number siced off 
to the stumps. But of this more hereafter in my 
general history of ears : which I design very speedily 
to bestbw upon the publidk. 

From this brief survey of the falling state of eara 
in the last age, and the small care had to advance 
their ancient growth in the present, it is manifest; 
how little reason we can have to rely upon a hold to 
, short, so weak, and so slippery; and that whoever 
desires to catch mankind fast, must have recourse to 
some other methods. Now, he that will examine 
human nature with drcumspection enough, may 
discover several handles, whereof the six ^ senses 
afford one apiece, beside a great number that are 
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screwed to the passions, and some fetr rivetted to 
the intellect. Among these last, curiosity is one, 
and, of all others, affords the firmest grasp : curio- 
sity, that spur in the side, that bridle in the mouth, 
that ring in the nose, of a lazy and impatient, and 
a grunting reader. By this handle it is, that^n 
author should seize upon his readers ; whidi as 
soon as he has once compassed, all resistance and 
struggling are in vain ; and they become his prisoners 
as close as he pleases, till weariness or dulness force 
him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore, I, the author of this miraculous 
treatise, having hitherto, beyond expectation, main* 
tained by the aforesaid handle a firm hold upoa 
my gentle readers ; it is, with great reluctance, that 
I am at length compelled to remit my grasp; 
leaving them in the perusal of what remans, to 
that natural oacitancy inherent in the tribe. I can 
only assure thee, courteous reader, for both our 
comforts, that my concern is altogether equal to 
tliiiie, for my unhappiness in losing, or mislaying 
among my papers, the remaining part of these me* 
moire; which consisted of accidents, turns, and ad- 
ventures, both new, agreeable, and surprizing; and 
therefore calculated, in all due points, to the deli- 
cate taste of this our noble age. fiut, alas ! widi 
my utmost endeavours, I have been able only to 
retain a fevVof the heads. Under which, there was 
a full account, how Peter got a protection out of 
the King's-bench ; and of a reconcilement • between 

* In thu tri^Q of King Jamcf the Second, the Presbyterians, 
hy ill* kiujj's •invitiiUon, joiiit»l Mtth tlie Papius, c^nst Iht 

.Oarek 
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Jack and him, upon a design they had, in a certain 
rainy nig^t, to tr^n brother Martin into a sining- 
ing-house, and there strip him to the skin. How 
Martin, with much ado, showed them both a iair 
pair of heels. How a new warrant came out against 
Feter ; upon which, how Jack left him in the lurch, 
atole his protection, and made use of it himself. How 
Jack's tatters came into &shion in court and city; 
how he got upon a great horse *, and eat custard-^. 
But the particulars of all these with several others, 
which have now slid out of my memory, are lost 
beyond all hopes of recovery. For which misfor- 
tune, leaving my readers to condole with each otlier, 
as far as they shall find it to agree with their several 
constitutions; but conjuring them by all the friend- 
Church of Enjlaod, Kod addressed him for repeal of the penal 
laws and lest. The Kingi by his dispensing power gave liberty 
of conscieucc, which both Papists und Presbyleriaos made 
use ot ; but, upon the RevoltitioD, the Papists being down 
of course, th« Pi-esbylerians freely continued their assemblies, 
by virtue of King James's indulgence, before they had a 
toleration by law. This 1 believe the author means by 
Jack's stealing Peter's protection, and making use of it 
himself. H. 

• Sir Humphrey Edwin, b Dissenter,' when lord-mayor 
«f London, in }()ST, had the folly to go Jn bis formalities to 
a coDventicb, with the ensigns of his office ; which produced 
" A Dialogue between Jack and Will, concerning the lord- 
mttyor's carrying the sword to a conventicle, lOiff," 4to.— 
This transaction, probably, occasioned the provisions in Slat. 
5 Qeo. 1. c. 4. which declares that any mayor, builiff, or other 
magistrate, being present at any place of publick wuiship, other 
than the church of England, in the peculiar habit of his tiffice, 
or attended with the ensigns thereof, >hall, on conviction, be 
adjudged incapable to bear any pubiick ulHcc oi' employment 
vhiitsuever. N. 

t Cuitfti'd is a famous dish at a lord mayor's feastt H. 
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chip that has passed between as, froHi the title-page 
to this, not to proceed so far as to injure their healdw 
for an- acrident past remedj ; I now go on to tiie 
ceretncMiiat part of an accomplished writer, and there- 
fore, ly a courtly modem, least of all others to be 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

Going too long, is a cause of abortion, as ef- 
fectual, though not so frequent, as going too 
short ; and holds true especially in the labours of 
the brain. Well fare the heart of that noble Je- 
suit *, who first adventured to confess in print, that 
books must be suited to their several seasons, like 
dress, and diet, and diversions : and better fare 
our noble nation, for refining upon this among 
other French modes. I am living fast to see the 
time, when a book that misses its tide, shall be neg- 
lected, as the moon by day, or like mackarel a week 
after the season. No man has more nicely ob- 
served our climate, than the bookseller who bought 
the copy of this work; he knows to a tittle, what 
subjects will best go off in a dry year, and which it is 
proper to expose foremost, wlien the weather-glass 
is fallen to much rain. When he had seen this 
treatise, and consulted his almanack upon it, he gave 
me to understand, that he had manifestly considered 
the two principal things, which were, the bulk, 
and the subject; and found, it would never take 
but after a long vacation, and then only, in case it 
should happen to be a hard year for turnips. Upon 
which I desired to know, considering my urgent 
necessities, what he thought might be acceptable 
this month. He looked westward, apd said, " I 
doubt we shall have a fit of bad weather ; however, 
if *you could prepare some pretty little banter 

• Pare d'Orlcans. OrigJna'. ' -' 
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(but not in vek>8e) or a small treatise upon the -— , 
it would niQ like wild-6re. But, if it hold up, 
I have already hired an author to write something 
•gainst Dr. Bentley, which, I am sure, will turn to 
iccount •.'* 

At length we agreed upon this expedient ; that 
when a customer comes for one of these, and desires 
in con6dence to know the author ; he will tell him 
Tcry privately, as a friend, naming whidiever of the 
'Wits shall happen to be that week in vogue; and if 
Durfey's last play should be in course, I would as 
lieve he may be the person as Congreve. Ttiis I 
mention, because I am wonderfully well acquainted 
with the present relish of our courteous readers ; and 
have often observed, with singular pleasure, that a 
fly, driven fiom a honey-pot, will immediately with a 
very good appetite alight, and finish his meal on an 
excrement. 

I ha\e one word to say upon the subject of pro- 
found writers, who are grown very numerous of 
late; and I know very well, the judicious world is 
resolved to list me in that number. I conceive 
therefore, as to the business of being profound, ■ 
that it is with uTiters, as with wells; a person with 
good eyes may see to the bottom, of the deepest, 
provided any water be there ; and often, when there 
is nothing in the world at the bottom, beside dry- 
ness and dirt, though it be but a yard and half under 
ground, it shall pass however for wondrous deep, 

* When Dr, Prittea'JX brouglit the copy oF his Connexion 
of the* OI(J and New Testumcnt lo the bookseller, be lold 
hiin, " it was a dry subject, and the printing could not ufely 
be vtmuKii uulcss lia cuuld cnlivL-a it with a litlle humuar.V 
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tipofi no wiser a reason, than because it is wondrous 
dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent 
among modem authors ; which is to write upon 
nothing : when the subject is utterly exhausted, to 
let the pen still move on ; by some called, the ghost 
of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its 
body. And to say the truth, there seems to be no 
part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of dis- 
cerning when to have done. By the time that an 
author has written out a book, he and his readers 
are become old ao^uaintance, and g^w very loth 
to part : so that I have sometimes known it to be 
in writing, as in visiting-, where the ceremony of 
taking leave has employed more time, than the 
whole conversation before. The conclusion of a 
treatise, resembles the conclusion of human life, 
which has sometimes been compared to the end of 
a feast; were few are satisfied to depart, ut plenus 
vitte conviva ; for men will sit down after the fullest 
meal, though it be only to doze, or to sleep out the 
rest of the day. But, in this latter, I differ extremely 
from other writers ; and shall be too proud, if, by 
all my labours, I can have any ways* contributed 
to the repose of mankind, in times so turbulent 
and unquiet as these •\: Neither do I think such an 
employment, so very alien from the office of a wit, 
as some would suppose. For, among a very polite 

* Tbis if a CDiraptioq. inlroduced jnta writing frnm vulgar 
speech. It sliould be ' any wise,' not ' any ways ;' u-ite, adverbially 
nHt;<i( tigni^ing mode, »r manntr ; as UinvUe, in like ntianer f 
nowise, u no maoner : often alto written, no-via^*. S. 

■f Hiiii wat written bei^n the peace of Byawick, which wat 
signed ia September, l6S7. H< 
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nation in Greece *, there were the same temples built 
and consecrated, to Sleep and the Muses ; between 
which two -(- deities they believed the strictest friend- 
ship was established. 

I have otie oondut^ng favour to request of my 
reader: that he will not expect to be equally 
diverted and informed, by every line, or every page 
of this discourse; but give some allowance to the 
author's ^een, and short fits or intervals of dul- 
ness, as well as his own ; and lay it seriously to his 
conscience, whether, if he were walking the streets 
in dirty weather, or a rainy day, he would allow it 
&r dealing, in folks at their ease from a window 
to criticise his gait, and ridicule his dress at such a 
juncture. 

In my disposure of employments of the br^, I 
have thought fit to make invention the master, and 
io give method, and reason, the office of its lackeys. 
The cause Of this distribution was, from observing 
it my peculiar case, to be often under a temptation 
of being witty upon occasions, vi\ietc I could be 
neither wise, nor sound, nor any thing to the mat-r 
ter in hand. Arul I am too much a servant of the 
modem way, to neglect any auch opportunities, what- . 
ever pains or improprieties I may be at, to introduce 
(hem. For I have observed, that irom a laborious 
collection of seven hundred thirty-eight flowers, and 
shining hints of the best modern authors, digested 

• Trazenii, Pausaii. 1. 2. 

t Tbe word loo is improperly uted here : Sieqi U comidere*} 
«3 one deity, and the Mtutt in a body, cuinot, n-jlb any propri- 
ety, be called another. Tbe word two should therefore b« 
omitted, and the jeotence run thus, ' betureen which deities,' 

with 
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with great reading into my book of common-^laoe^ 
I have not been able, after five years, to draw, 
hook, or force into ccmmon conversation, any more 
than a dozen. Of which dozen, the one moiety 
foiled of success, by being dropped among unsuitable 
company ; and the other cost me so many strain^ 
and traps, and ambages to introduce, that I at length 
resolved to give it over. Now, this disappointmoit 
(to discover a secret) I must own, gave me the first 
hint of setting up for an author ; and I have since 
fonnd among some particular friends, that it is be- 
come a very general complaint, and has produced 
tbe same effects upon many others. For, ,1 have 
remarked many a towardly word to be wholly neg- 
lected or despised in discourse, which has passed 
very smoothly, with some consideration and esteem, 
afler its preferment and sanction in print But 
now, since by the liberty and encouragement of the 
press, I am gro^yn absolute master of the occaMons 
and opportunities, to expose the talents I have ac- 
quired ; I already discover, that the issues of my 
observanda, begin to grow too large for the receipts. 
Therefore, I shall here paose a \i4iile, till I find, 
by feeling the world's pulse, and my own, that it 
will be of absolute necessity fw as both, to resume 
my pen, 
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Giving an Account of his Departure from Jack, and 
their setting up for theiuBelves, on which Account 
they were obliged to travel and meet many Dis- 
asters, finding no Shelter near Peter's Habitation : 
Martin eucceeds in the North; Peter thunders 
i^nst Martin for the Loss of the large Revenue 
he used to receive from thence. Harry HufF sent 
Martin a Challenge to fight, which he rereived ; 
Peter rewards Harry for the pretended Victory, 
which encouraged Harry to hufF Peter also. With. 
many other extraordinary Adventures of the said 
Martin in several Places with many considerable 
Persons. 

Wjth a Digression concerning the Nature, Useful- 
nesa, and Necessity of Wars aqd Quarrels *, 



HOW Jack and Martin, being parted, set up 
each for himself. How they travelled over hills and 
dales, met many disasters, suffered much from the 
good cause, and struggled with difficulties and wants, 
not having where to lay their head ; by all which 

* Inserted in the early editions of the *' Tale of a Tub," 
under the title of ' Whit ibllows after Sect. IX. in the Manu- 
script ;* but wa* omitted in subsequent editiont, by the Deau'a 
direction, in order to remove the censure of those who put 
« constmclion on it foreign to his design. At in these cooler 
times the whole allegory has been justly esteemed, ibe reader 
will doiibilcss be pleased at seeing this part of li prewttved hia 
ohlivioo. N. 
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they afterwards jH-oved themselvea to be right fa- 
ther's sons, ■ and Peter to be spurious. Finding no 
alwlfef near Petw's habitation, Martin travelled ■ 
northwards, and finding the Thuringians and neigh* 
bouring people 'disposed to change, he set up his 
stage- first among them ; where , making it his busi- 
ness to cry down Peter's powders, plasters, salves, 
and drags, which he had sold a long time at a dear 
rate, allowing Martin none of the profit, though he 
had been often employed in recommending and 
putting them off; the good pet^le, willing to save 
thdr pence, b^n to hearken to Martin's speeches. 
How several' gre^t lords took the hint, and on the 
same account declared for Martin ; particularly one, 
who, not having enough of one wife, wanted to 
marry a second ; and knowing Peter used not to 
grant Buch licenses but at a swinging price, he struck 
up a barg^n with Martin, whom he found more 
trsctable, and who assured him he had the same 
power to allow such, things. How most of the 
other northern lords, for their own private ends, with- 
drew themselves and their dependants from Peter's 
authority, and closed in with Martin. How Peter, 
enraged at the loss of such large territories, and con- 
eequently of so much revenue, thundered against 
Martin, and sent out the strongest and most terrible 
of his bulls to devour him; but, this having no 
effect, and Martin defending himself boldly and 
dexterously, Peter at last put forth proclamations, 
declaring Martin, and all his. adherents, rebels and 
trmtors, ordaining and requiring all his loving 
subjects to take up arms, and to kill, bum, and 
destroy all and every one of them, promising large 
vol.. II. B ■ rewards, 
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rewardsj &c. upon which ensued bloody wars snd 
desolation. 

How Harry Huff, lord of Albion, one of the 
greatest bullies of those days, sent a cartel to Martin, 
to fight htm on a stage, at cudgels, quarter-^taf^ 
back-sword, f^c. Hence the origin of that genteel 
custom of prize-fighting, so well known and prac- 
tised to this day among those polite islanders, though 
unknown every where else. How Martin, being a 
bold blustering fellow, accepted the challenge ; how 
they met and fought, to the great diversion of the 
spectators.: and after giving one another brdcen 
heads, and many bloody wounds and bmises, how 
they both drew off victorious j in which their exam- 
ple has been frequently imitated by great clerks and 
others, since that time. How Martin's friends ^>- 
plauded hii victory ; and how k)rd Harry's friends 
complimented him on the same score ; and particu- 
larly lord Peter, who sent him a 6ne feather for his 
cap, to be worn by him and his successors, as a per- 
petual mark for his bold defence of lord Peter's cause. 
How Flarry, flushed with his pretended victory over 
Martin, began to hufF Peter also, and at last down- 
right quarrelled with him about a wench. How some 
of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond of changes, began, 
to talk kindly of Martin, for which he mauled them 
soundly ; as he did also those that adhered to Peter. 
How he turned Some out o( house and hold, others 
he hanged or burnt, tJfc. 

How Harry Hufi^ afler a deal of blustering, 
wenching, and bullying, died, and was succeeded 
by a good-natured bOy, who, giving way to the 
geneial bent of his tenants, allowed Martin's notions 
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to Spread every where,, and take deep root in AI- 
bi<»i. How, after bis death, the farm fell into the : 
huids of a lady, who was violently in love with lord ■, 
Pet^. How she purged the whole country with 
fire and -^word, resolved not to leave the name oi:' 
Femembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed, 
and set.Up shops again^ for selling his. own powders, 
plasters, and salves, which were now called the only 
true ones, Martin's being all declared counterfeit.' 
How great numbers of Martin's friends left, the 
country, and, travelling up and down in foreign 
parts, grew acquainted with many of Jack's follow- 
ers, and' took a liking tamany of their notions and 
ways, vrhtoh they afterwards brought back into Al- 
bkm, now under another landlady, more moderate 
and mOre cunning than the former. How she en^ 
deavoured to keep friendship both with Peter and 
Martin, and trimmed for some time betweoi the 
two, not wi^out countenancing and assisting at the 
same time many of Jack's followers; but, finding 
no possibility of recondling all the three brotjiers, 
because each would be master, and allow no other: 
salves, powders, or plasters, to be used but his own, 
she discarded all three, and set up a shop for those 
pf her own &nn, well furnished with powders, 
plasters. Salves, and all other drugs necessary, all 
right and true, composed according to receipts made 
by physidans and apothecaries of her own treating, 
which they extracted out of Peter's, and Martin's, 
and Jack's receipt-books; and of this medley or 
Jiodgepodge made up a dispensatory of their own ; 
strictly forbidding any other to be used, and parti- 
cularly Peter's, from which the greatest part of this 
BBS new 
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new dispensatory was stolen. ' How the lady, fer- 
ther to confirm this change, wisely imitatkig her 
father, degraded Peter from the rank he [Hwended a» 
ddest brother : and set up herself in his place, a» 
head of the family, and ever after wore her &ther*» 
old <»p, with the fine feather he had got from 
Peter fiir standing his friend: which has likewise 
been' worn with no Hnall ostentation, to this day, 
I^ all her successors, though dedared enemies to 
Peter. How lady Bess and her physicians, htisg 
told of many defects and imperfections in thar net* 
medley dispensatory, resolve on a farther iteration, 
Mid to pu^ it from a great deal of Peter's traah, 
tiiat still remained in it ; but were prevented hy Ijex 
death. How she was succeeded by a Ncnth-coim- 
try former, who pretended ^^eat skill in the ma- 
naging of farms, though he could never govern hi* 
own poor little farm, nor yet this large new one after 
he got it. How this new landlord, to show his 
valour and dexterity, fought i^inst enduinters, 
weeds, giants, and wind-mills, and claimed great 
honour for his victories, though he oft-times b-sh-t 
himself when there was no danger. How his suo- 
cessor, no wiser than he, occasioned great disorders 
by the new methods he took to manage his ftrms. - 
How he attempted to establish in his northern form, 
the same dispensatory used in the southern, bdt mis- 
carried, because Jack's powders, pills, salv^, andpl^^ 
ters, were there in great vogue. 

How the Author finds himself embarrassed ftw 

hainng introduced into his Histoiy a new sect, dSA- 

ferent from the three he had undertaken to treat 

of; and how his inviolable respect to th^ saored 

4. number 
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number three, obliges him to reduce thes^ four, a* 
be intends to do all other things, to that number * i 
and for that end to drop the former Martin, and 
to substitute in his place lady Bess's institution, 
whidi is to pass under the name of Martin in the 
. sequel of this true Hittorj'. This weighty point 
being cleared, the Author goes on, and describes 
mighty quarrels and squabbles between Jack and 
Martin; how sometimes the one had the better, 
and sometimes the other, to the great desolation of 
both farms, till at last both sides concur to hang up 
the landlord, who pretended to die a martyr, for 
Martin, though he had been ti-ue to neither sidei 
and was suspected by many to have a great affection 
for Peter. 



A DIGRBSStOM OIT THE MATURE, USEFULNESS, ANB 
NECESSITY OF WARS ANH QUASRELS. 

This being a matter of great consequence, the 
Author intends to treat it methodically, and at large, 
in a treatise apart, and here to give only Some 
hints of what his large treatise contains. Tlie state 
of war, natural to all creatures. War is an attempt 
to take by violence from others, a part of what 
they have and we want. Every man, fully sen- 
sible of his own merit, and finding it not duly re- 
garded by others, has a natural right to take from 

* * A panegyrical Essay upon the number Three' is 
Binong the tiealUes adverlisieij at the le^'imirng of The Tale of a 
Tub. N. 
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them all that he thinks due to himself; and every 
creature, finding its own wants more than those of 
others, has the same right to take every thing its 
nature requires. Brutes, much more modest in thdr 
pretenRions this way, than men; and mean men 
more than great ones. . The higher one raises ha 
pretensions this way, the more bustle he makes 
about them; and the more success he has, the 
' greater hero. Thus greater souls, in proportion to 
^eir superiour merit, claim a greater right to take 
every thing from meaner folks. This the true foun- 
dation of grandeur ^nd heroism, and of the distinc- 
tion of d^rees among men. War therefore, neces- 
sary to establish subordination, and to found cities, 
kingdoms, S^c. as also to purge bodies politick of 
gross humours. Wise princes find it necessary to 
have wars abroad, to keep peace at home. War, 
famine, and pestilence, the usual cures for corrup- 
tions in bodies politick. A comparison of these three. 
The Author is to write a panegyricfc on each of 
them. The greatest part of mankind loves war 
more than peace. They are but few and mean- 
spirited that live in peace with all men. The 
ipodest and meek of all kinds, always a prey to those 
of inore noble or stronger appetites. The inclina- 
tion to war universal : Those that cannot, or dare not 
make, war in person, employ others to do it for them. 
This iftajnt^ns bullies, bravoes, cut-throats, lawyers, 
soldiers, &c. Most professions would be useless if 
all were peaceable^ Hence brutes want neither smiths 
noj" lawyers, magistrates nor joiners, soldiers nor 
surgeons. Brutes, having but narrow appetites, are . 
incapable of carrying ~qn, or perpetuating war against 
th«r own species, oi" of being led out in troops and 
■ " ■ 3 ■ '■ ^ . i^iflt^ifudes 
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multitudes to destroy oiie another. These prero- 
gatives proper to man alone. The excellency oC 
human nature demonstrated, by tlie vast train of 
appetites, passions, wants, i^c. that attend it. This 
frtatter to be more fully treated in the Author's Pane- 
gyrick, on Mankind 



THE HISTORY OF MARTIN, costtinued. 

How Jack, having got rid of the old landlord, 
set up another to his mind, quarrelled with Martin, 
and turned him out of doors. How he pillaged all 
his shops, and abolished the whole dispensatory. 
How the new landlord Imd about him, matded 
Peter, worried Martin, and made the whole neigh- 
liourhood tremble. How Jack's friends fell out 
among themselves, split into a thousand parlies, 
turned all things topsyturvy, till every body grew 
weary of them ; and at last, the blustering land- 
lord dying. Jack was kicked out of doors, a new 
landlord brought in, and Martin re-established. 
How this new landlord let Martin do what he 
pleased, and Martin agreed to every thing his 
pious landlord .desired, provided Jack might be 
kept low. Of several efforts Jack made to raise 
up his head, but all in vain ; till at last the land- 
lord died, and was succeeded by one who was a great 
friend to Peter, who, to humble Martin, gave Jack 
some liberty. How Martin grew enraged at this, 
(:alled in a foreigner, and turned out the landlord ; 
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in which Jack concurred with Martin, becauEe thit 
landlord was entirely devoted to Peter, into whose 
arms he threw himself, and left his country. How 
the new landlord secured Martin in the full possession 
of his former rights, but would not allow him to 
destroy Jack, who had always been h's friend. How 
Jack got up his head in the North, and put himself 
in possession of a whole canton, to the great discon- 
tent of Martin, who, finding also that some of 
Jack's friends were allowed to live and get their bread 
in the South parts of the country, grew highly dis- 
content with the new landlord he had called in to 
his assistance. How this landlord kept Martin ia 
order, upon which he fell into a raging fever, and 
swore he would hang himself, or join in with Peter, 
unless Jack's children were all turned out to starve. 
Of several attempts made to cure Martin, and make 
peace between him and Jack, that they might unite 
against Peter ; but all made ineffectual by the great 
address of a number of Peter's friends, that herded 
among Martin's, and appeared the most zealous for 
his interest. How Martin, getting abroad in this 
mad fit, looked so like Peter in his air and dress, 
and talked so like him, that many of the neighbour 
could not distinguish the one from the other i espe- 
cially when Martin went up and dovra strutting in 
Peter's armour, which he had borrowed to fight 
Jack. What remedies were used to cure Martin's 
distemper, • # » • 

Here the Author being seized with a fit of dulness 
(to which he is very subject) after having read a poe- 
tical Epistle addressed to ***, it entirely composed 
hi« senses, so that he h^ not writ a line since. 

N.B. 

C,q,-Z.-dbvCOOglC 
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K. 6. Some things that follow after this are not 
in the MS. but seem to have been written since, to 
fill up the place of what was not thought convenient 
then to print. 



A PROJECT, 

FOB THB VNIVBESAL BENEFIT OW MANKIND. 

■The Author, having laboured so long and done 
so much to serve and instruct the publick, without 
any advantage to himself, has at last thought of a 
prefect, which will tend to the great benefit of all 
mankind, and produce a handsome revenue to the 
. author. He intends to print by subscription, ih 96 
large volumes in Jblio^ an exact description of Terra. 
Ausiralis incognita, collected with great care and 
prints from 999 learned and pious authors, of un- 
doubted veracity. The whole work, illustrated with 
maps and cuts agreeable to the subject, and done 
by the best masters, will cost but one guinea each 
volume to subscribers, one guinea to be paid in 
advance, and afterwards a guinea on receiving each 
volume, except the last. This work will be of great 
use for all men, and necessary for all families, because 
it contains exact accounts of all the provinces, colo- 
nies, and mansions, of that spacious country, where, 
by a general doom, all transgressors of the law are to 
be transported: and every one having this work 
may choose out the fittest and best place for himself, 
there being enough for" idl, so as every one shall be 
full^ satisfied, 

■ The 
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ThA author suf^nses that one coj^ of this viak 
will be bought at the,publick chaige, or out of the 
parish-rates, for every parish-diurch in the three 
kingdoms, and in all the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. And that every &mily that can comniand 
ten pounds per annum, even though retrenched 
from less necesiary expenses, will subscribe for one. 
He does not think of giving out above nine vo- 
lumes yearly; and, considering the number requisite, 
he intoids to jM-int at least 100,000 for the first edi- 
tion. He is to print R^jposals against next Term, 
with a q}ecimen, and a curious map of the capital 
city, with its twelve gates, fi^sm a known author, 
who took an e^tact survey of it in a dream. Con- 
sidering the great care and pains of the auUior, 
and the usefulness of the work, he hopes every one 
will be ready, for their own good as well as his, to 
contribute cheerfully to it, and not grudge him the 
profit he may have by it, especially if he comes to 
a third or fourth edition, as he expects it will very 
soon. 

He doubts not but it will be translated into 
foreign languages, by most naticms of Etirqie, as 
well as Asia and Africa, being of as great use to all 
those nations as to his own ; for this reason he de- 
signs to procure patents and privileges for securing 
the whole benefit to himself, from all those different 
princes and states ; and hopes to see many millions of 
this great work printed, in those difieient countries 
and languages, before his death. 

After this business is pretty well established, he 
has promised to put a friend on another project 
almost as good as this; by establishing Insurance 
offices every where, for securing people from ship- 
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vi«c1ej and several other accidents in th«r voyage to 
this country ; and these officers shall furnish, at a 
certiun rate, pilots well versed in the route, and that 
know all the rocks, shelves, quicksands, &c. that 
sudi pilgrims and travellers may he exposed to. Of 
these he knows a great number ready instructed ia 
most countries: but the whole scheme of this 
matter he is to draw up at large, and communicate 
to his friend. 

Here ends the mamueript. 
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•* Boilcta an<) Qartli have each of them enlitened their piece* 
iritb a mock fight. But Boileau hai laid the scene of bi^ action 
io • neighbouring bookialler's shop ; when the combstanti en- 
oounWr each other by chance. Tbi> conduct i* a little inarti- 
ficial ; but haa given the satirist an opportunity of indutgii^ hii 
rnling paMiORt the expoung bad poeUt with which France hI that 
time abounded. Swilt'i Battle of the Books is evidently taken 
from tbit Battle of Boileau, (Cant. V.) which is excellent in its 
tind." Dm. Waktok. 

" Though I revereooe thoM men of ancient tin^e, that cidter 
have written truth pertpicuously, or Mt us in any betCir way toi, 
find it out ounelvet ; yet to the antiquity itself I think notbiog 
jue ;— for if we will reverence the afe, the present is the oldest. 
If the antiquity of the wriler, I am not ivre, that generally ihey 
la whom >uch honour is given, were mora ancient when they 
«rote than I am that am writing.' But, if it be i^ll considered, 
the praise of ancient authors proceeds not from the reverence for 
tbe dead, but from the competition and mutual envy of tha 
Uvingt" HoBBis. MS. PaU, 

« 1 have very lately been authentically informed, that Swili 
used to be mortllied at sir William Temple's frequent centore 
■nd contempt of burlesque writing* ; and was much hurt at the 
bst paragrajph of ur William's Essay upon ancient and modem 
Learning; where be says, ' 1 wish the vein of ridiculing all 
that is serious and good, all honour and virtue, as well an lean- 
ing and piety, may have no worse eBiicl on any state ; it is tfatt 
itch of our age and climate ; and has overrun both the courtand 
the stage, enters a house of lords and commmu, as boldly as a 
coffee-house ; debates of council, as well as private conversation ; 
and I have known in ray life, more than one or two ministers of 
■late, that would rather have said a witty thing, than have done a 
wise one; and made tbe company laugh, rather than the king- 
dom rejoice.' BtiiiAU, &c. 

Dr. Swifi'8 plan of the " Battle of the Books in the King*» 
library^" was taken from a vary ingenious French tract in 12mo. 
intitledt " Histoire Poetique de la Guerre nouvellement de- 
clar£a entre lei Ancients et les Modems." See GaU, Kag. 
■TOl. XL. p. 159. N. 
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THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

Thb following discoiu^, as it is unquestionabl/ 
of the same author, so it seems to have been written 
about the aame time with the former; I mean, ^e 
year iGQ7, when the famous dispute was on fix>t 
about Anient and Modern Learning. The contro> 
versy toc^ its rise, from an esaay of sir William 
Temple's upon that subject ; which was answered by 
W. Wotton, B. D. with an appendix by Dr. Bentley, 
endeavouring to destroy the credit of iEscip and Pha- 
laris for authors, whom sir William Temple had in 
tiie essay before-mentioned highly commended. In 
that af^ndix, the Doctor falls hard upon a new edi- 
tion of PhalariS} put out by the. honourable Charles 
Boyle, now earl of Orrery, to which Mr. Boyle replied 
at large with great learning and viit ; and the Doctor 
voluminously rgoined. In this dispute, the town 
highly resented to see a person of sir William Tem- 
ple's character and merits, roughly used by the two 
reverend gentlemen aforesaid, and without any man- 
ner of provocation. At length, there appearing no 
end of the quarrel, our author tells us, that the 
BOOKS in St. James's library, looking upon them- 
selves as parties principally concerned, took up the 
controversy, and came to a decisive battle ; but the 
manuscript, by the injury of fortune or weather, be^ 
ing in several places imperfect, we c»nnot learn to 
which side the victory felt. 

I must warn the reader to beware of applying to 
persons, what is here meant only of books in the 
most literal sense. So, when Virgil is mentioned, we 
are not to understand the person of a famous poet 
c^led by that name ; but only certain sheets of paper 
bound up in leather, containing in print the works pf 
the said poet : and so of the rest. 

,, ...Coop 
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■ Sahibs, is a sort of glass •, wher«« beboldera du 
generally discover evety body's face, bat their owns 
which is the chief reason for- that kind of rece^oa 
it meets with in: the ,Vi'orld, and that so very fevf are 
QiFended with it. But if ft should happen otherwis*, 
the danger is not great ; and I - have learned from 
tong experience never to apprehend mischief jr-oro 
those understandings, I have been able to |»y}- 
voke! for, anger and fury, though they add strength 
to the anews of the bpdy, yet are found to relax 
those of the mind ; and to render all its efforts feeble ' 
and impotent. 

Th^e is a brainy that will endure but one 
scumming : let the owner gather it with discretion^ 
and manage his little stock. with' husbandry; but, 
of all thipgs, let him beware of bringing it under the 
lash of his betters; because, thit \nll make it all 
bubble up into impertinence, and he will find no new 
supply. Wit, without knowled^, being a sort of 
dream, which gathsra jn a night to the top, and by a 
skilful band may be sooo whipped into froth ; but 
once scummed away, what appears underneath, will 
be fit fornothing, but to be thrown to the hogs. 

* " Since every man is fond of his own face, why should you, 
nhcii wa hold it, break theglasK^" Etherkoe. 
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A FULt AND TRUE ACCOUNT, &c. 

Whoever examines, with due circumspection, 
into the annual records erf Time •, will find it re- 
marked, that war is the child of pride, and pride the 
daughter of riches : the former of which assertions, 
may be soon granted ; but one cannot so easily sub- 
scribe to the ktter: for pride, is nearly related to 
beggary and want, either by father or mothw, and 
sometimes by both ; and, to speat naturrily, it very 
seldom ha[^}enB among m^ to fall out -f-, when all 
have enough ; invasions usually travelling from north 
to south, that is to say, from poverty to plenty. The 
most ancient and natural grounds of quarrels, are, 
lust and avarice i which, thoi^h we may allow to be 
brethren, or collateral branches of pride, are cert^nly 
the issues of want For, to spei m the [rfirase of 
writers upon politicks, we may observe in the repnb^ 
lick, of dc^, which in its original seems to be an in- 
stitution of the many, that the whole state is ever ia 
the profoundest peace, after a full meal ; and that 
dvil broils arise among them, when it happens for 
one great bone to be seized on by some leading dog t, 
who either divides it among the few, and then it failt 

* " Riclies produce pride i pride is war's ground," ^c. Vid. 
Ephera. de Mary Clarke ; opt. edit, — novcalled, " Wing's Sheet 
Almanack, and printed for the Company of St&tloDers." H. 

f This is nngTammatieal j it should be < it very seldom hap- 
pens among men, that they fall out,' gfc. S. 

% This mode of expression is bald, and not reconcileable to 
grammar: it should be, ' when it happens that one great bone ii 
seized on by some leading dog,' ^. S. 

t-OL, 11. C C to 
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to an oligarchy, or keeps it to himself, and then it runs 
up to a tyranny. The same reasoning also holds 
place among theui, in those dissen»ons we b^old, 
upon a turgescency in any of their females. For, the 
right of possession lying in common, (it being impos- 
sible to establish a property in so delicate a case) jea- 
lousies and suspicions do so abound, that the whole 
commonwealth of that street, is reduced to a ma- 
nifest state of war, of every citizen against every 
citizen ; till some one of more courage, conduct, or 
fortune than the rest, seizes and enjoys the prize ; 
upon which naturally arises plenty of heart-burn- 
ing, and envy, and snarling against the happy dc^.- 
Again, if we look upon any of these republicks en- 
gaged in a foreign war either of invasion or defence 
we shall find, the same reasoning will serve, as to the 
grounds and occasions of each ; and that poverty, 
or want, in some dtgree or other, (whether real, 
or in opinion, which makes no alteration in the case) 
has a great share, as well as pride, on the part of the 



Now, whoever will please to take this scheme, 
and either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state, 
or commonwealth of learning, will soon discover 
the first ground of disagreement, between the two 
great parties at this time in arms ; and may form ' 
just conclusions, upon the merits of either cause. . 
But the issue or events of this war *, are not so easy 
to conjecture at -|- : for, the present quarrel is so in- 



• " For there is nothing more uncertnin 
"Than, in events gf war. Dame Fortune." 

... HubiBM). 

f * Arc notio easy fo conjecture af— is astrange impn^riely _•. 
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flamed by the warm heads of either fection, and thtf 
pretensions somewhere or other 9o exorbitant, as not 
to admit the least overtures of accommodationi This 
quarrel iirst b6gan, as I have heard it affirmed by ad' 
old dweller in the neighbourhood, about a small s(x>t 
of ground, lying and being upon one of the two tops of 
the hiil Parnassus; the highest and largest of whichj 
had, it seems, been, time out of miild, !n quiet pbsses- 
sion of certain tenants, called the ancients ; And the 
other wai held by the modems. But these, disliking 
their present station, sent certain ambassadors to thd 
ancients, complaining of a great nuisance ; how the 
height of that pdrt of Parnassus, quite spoiled the 
prospect of theirs, especially towards the Ekst * ; and' 
therefore, to avoid a war, ofiered them the choice! 
of this alternative; either that the ancients, would 
please to remove themselves and their effects, down 
to the lower summit, which the modems would gra- 
ciously surrender to them, and advance in 'f their 
place: or else the said andents, will give leave to 
the moderns, to come with shovels and mattocks^ 
' and level the said hill, as low as they shall think it 
convenient. To which the ancients made answer ; 
how little they expected such a message as this, from 
a c6lony, whom they had admitted, out of their 
own free grace, to so near a neighbourhood. That,- 
as to their own seat, they were aborigines oi it, and 
therefore to talk with them of a removal or surren- 
der, was a language they did not understand. That, 

of speech ; the sentence would run much better Ihus, ' Bui it is 
not so easy to conjecture what will be the issue or events of this 



• Whence we derive al! learning. MS. Pate. 
^ ' For ' id,' read' into.' Si 

C C 2 
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if the height of the ^i\\ op ^^ir &ide>. ^ortfpe4 
^ prospect pf the HitylpniSi it was a disadyoiv 
tage they could ^t hefg ; but desired ttiem to (^n- 
s^der, whether th^ injury (i^ it be ^ny) were pot 
l^gely recompensiedj by ^he shade and ^^¥^ it af- 
forded them. Th?^ f0 t9 the leveltiug or diggii^ 
d()wii, it was ^thsr- folly or ignoraace to profipae if, 
if they did, or did not Itngw, how t^t od^ of t^ 
hill was an entire roc^> which wouVl brea)^ i^/^ 
took and heart*, without apy dso^ge to itseif. f^. 
they would therefore advise the modems, ra^^ ^ 
ra^ their o^vn side of tt^ hill, than dreani o^ ^ii^- 
mig down that of Uae anctentf : to the 6firm^ a$ 
^hiph, they would not only give license, bu,t ajea 
lai^ly contribijte. AU this was rejected, by the 
modenis, with much indignation^ who still tousted 
t^n one of the tvo expeditots ; and so this difier- 
ence broke oat into a long and obstinate war> main-. 
tained (Hi the one part, by resolution, and by the 
courage of cert^un leaders and allies; but on ^e 
Other, by the greatness of their number* upc^ a|l 
defeats affording continual 'recruits. In this quarrel, 
whole rivulets, of ink have beei% ^hausted, and the 
virulence of both parties, eno^pusly .augment^. 
Now, it must be here understood, that ink. is the 
great missive weapon in al! batUes of the; l^mpd, 
which conveyed through a sort of engine, called a; 
quill, infinite numbers of these are darted at the 
enemy, by the valiant on eadi §ide, with eqijal s^ilj^ 
and violence, as if it were an engagement of porcu- 
pines. Iliis malignant liquor, was ccHopouoded by 
the engineer who invented it, of two ingredieDts, 
which are, gall and copperas j by its bitterness aipf 
venoin to suit in some.degree, as well as tQ fpfp^^, 

the 
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the gehi'u^ oi* the cotnt^tants. And as thft Oreblati^ 
after ^i engagement, when they cduld hot a^ffife about 
the vlctoijj were wont to set up trophies On both 
Bides, the betten party being content to be at the sanie 
tstpetisfe, to hfeep Itself itl countenance (a laudable 
and ancient eustomj hfappily revived of iatcj in the «rt 
t)f war); so thfe leariitfd, 8ft«- a sliai*p and bloody di»i 
pute, do on bdth sides hatig Odt theii* trOpWfes 100^ 
whichever comea by the Worst, These trophies have 
largely inscribed on therfti the merits of the cause f 
ft Sill impartial account Of* Such a battle, and ho«^ 
the Vidtopy fell dearly to the party that set therij 
up. tiiSy afe knowrt to the world under sevend 
^ Bdiiies} as, disputes, argiMS^tt rejoindbrs, brief cm-i 
sidei-atiaiiSf ansv^s'is, re^litif refitittks, r^edtitms, ob- 
Jectiem, cohjutations. For il very few days they 
are fixed tip in all publidi places, either by ttiem^ 
selvts or their representotived * for passengers ta 
gaze a>f ; vt'hende the ehiif^t and largest ate removv 
M ifi cerlfdtf inagazines^ they ctU librariei, theiv 
ta rsiftaih ifj a qudrter purposely assigned themy 
Alii tllencefoifth' begin to be called books of con-i 

Xti th<^ htscksi h' ^aderfoHy instilled and pre-> 
served, the spirit of each warrior, while he is alive f 
and after his d^h, "hia soul transmigrates there -f-, 
to infortn them. This^ at leasft^ is the more eom>- 
irton opinion; but I believe, it is' with libraries, as 
with other ceriieteriei; wftere some philosophers 
ttSkm^ that a cerUun spirit, whi^ they c^l brutun 



•■ Their titre-pages. H. 

■f The word ' there' it here improperly used; it should be 
> thither.' S. 
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hominit, hovers over the monument, till the body is 
corrupted, and turns to dust, or to worms, but then 
vanishes or dissolves ; so we may _ say, a restless 
spirit haunts over every boot, till dust or worms 
have seized upon it ; which to some may happen in. 
9 few days, but to others later : and therefore books 
of controversy, being, of all others, haunted by the 
pnost disorderly epirita, having always been confined in 
s separate lodge from the rest ; and for fear of a mutual 
violence against each other, it was thought prudent 
by our ancestors, to hind them to the peace, with 
Itrong iron ohains. Of which invention the origi- 
nal occasion was this. When the worlds of Scotus 
first came out, they were carried, to a c«rt^n library, 
and had. lodgings. a{^inted them; but this author 
was no soo»(r settled, than he went to visit his 
master Aristotle ; and. there both concerted toge^ 
ther to seize Plato by main force, and tt)rn him 
out from his ancient station among the -t^vines, 
vhere he had peaceably dwelt near e^ht hundred 
years. The attempt succeeded* and the two usuTr 
pera have reigned ever since, in his, sttad: but to 
maintain quiet for the future, it was decreed, that all 
palejnicks of the larger si^e, should be held '^t with 
a chain. 

By this expedient, the publidt peace of libraries 
might certainly have been preserved, if a new ^)ecies 
of .controversial books had not arose * of late years, 
instinct with a more malign^t spirit, from the war 
above-mentioned between the learned, about; the 
higher summit of Parnassus. 

■yVhen these books were first admitted into the 
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'puWick libraries, I temember to have said, upon ocr 
casion, to several persons concerned, how I was sure 
they would create broils wherever they came, uiiless 
a world of care were taken : and therefore I advised, 
-that the champions of each side should he coupled 
together, or otherwise mixed, thati like" the blend- 
ing of ' contrary poisons, their malignity might be 
employed among themselves. And it seeins, I was 
neither an ill prophet, nor an ill cdilnsellor ; few it 
■was nothiftg else but- the neglect of this caution, 
-which gave occasion to the terrible fight, ' that hap^ 
pened on Friday last, between the ancient . and mo- 
dern books, in the King's Library. Now, because 
the tklk. of this battle is so fresh in 'every body's 
mouth, and the expectation of the town so g^eat to 
be informed in the particulars ; I, being possessed of 
all qualifications requisite hi an historian, and retained 
by neither party, have resolved to comply with tiie 
Urgent importunity of my friends, by writing down a 
full impartial account hereof. 

The guardian of the Regal Library, a person of 
great valour, hut chiefly renowned for his huma- 
nily *, had been a fierce champion for the modems ^ 
and, in an engagement upon Parnassus, had vowed, 
with his own hands, to knock down two of the 
ancient ehie^, who guarded a small pass on the su^ 
periour rock : but, endeavouring to climb up, was 
cruelly obstructed by his own unhappy weight, and 
tendency towards his centre; a quality, to which 

• The hwiourabld Mr. Boyle, in the pre^e to bia edition of 
Phakris, says, heww refused a raamiscript by ihe libra ly-bwper, 

cujun (i. e. MSS.) ulleriorem eopiam, BibHotkecanus ex tii4 summd 
ivmanilale negavit. Dr. Bentlcy was then library -kei'per : the 
t,v/o ancienla wptb Pbalaris and i£sitp. H. 

those 
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those of the inodeni party axe attrecoe sutigect; for 
being light-headed, they have, in speculatioib a won- 
(lerfijl qgility, and conceive nothing tpo high he 
them to mount ; but> in reducing to practice, di»- 
coyer 9 mighty pressure about their posteriore, and 
theif heels. Having t^tia £uled in his design, ti» 
disappointed champion bore a cruel rancour tg the 
ancients; which he resolved to gratify, by ibcming 
fill marlts of his lavour to the books of tb^ adver- 
saticsj and locjg^ng them in the forest a/parUseaiii 
when at the same time, whatever book h:^ the bokt- 
ness to own itself for an advocate c^ the awMBt^ 
was bpried alive in aome obscure comeri sod 
threatened, ppon the least displeasure,, to be timwi 
opt of doors. Besides, it so ha^ftenedi that ^ut 
t\)\p time there w^s a strange conAMton <^ places 
^mong all the books in the library ; for whieh, seve- 
ral reasons were assigned. Some imputttd U to 9 
great heap bf learned dust, which a perv«ts«wiDd 
blew off from a shelf of modems, into the kseper*! 
«yeg, Others aflnrmed, he had a, humour to pid 
the worms out of the schoolmen, and sw^low tb^ 
fresh and fasting ; whereof some fell upw hip spleen, 
and some climbed up into hi» head, tp the gieait 
perturbation of both. And lastly, othere moiO' 
tained, that by walking mxich. in the darl;; ^bout the 
library, he had quite, lost the situation of it oat of 
bis head ; and therefore, in replacii^ his booksj he 
was apt to mistake, and clap pes Cartas imX to 
Aristotle ; poor Plato had got between Hobbes and 
the Seven wise masto?, and Vitgil «» hemmed in 
with Dryden on one side, and Withers on the 
other, 

Meaij while those books, that were advocates for 
4 tbo 
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the modenUf chose out one from among ,thetn, to 
mal^e a progress through the whole library, euuniiw 
the number and strength of their party, uid con* 
cert their a£&irs. This messenger performed sU 
things very indostriously^ and brought back with 
h\m a, Ust of their forces ia^ fifty thousand, con^ 
^tiog chiefly of light-horse, heavy-armed foot^ and 
meEcenaries : whereof the foot, were in geneial biU 
Qorrily armed, and worse clad : their * horses large, 
but extr^nely out of case and heart ; however somO 
&w, by trading among the ancients, had jEunushed 
themselves toWably enough- 
While things were in. this fiameat, discoid grev 
extremdy high ; hot w(ml& passed on both side», and 
ill blood wag plentifolly bred. Here a solkary an- 
cient, squeezed up among a whole shelf of modems* 
c^Ic3-ed fairly to di^te the case, aad tp prove bf 
mani&st r«a|on, that tiie ftntaky was due to them^ 
froD^ long possession ; and in regard of their pru-r 
deaice, antiquity, and above all,, their great meritai 
toward the modems. But these dmied Uifi preaMea, 
and seemed v^ mnch^ to wtmder, how the an^ 
cie93ts could pretend to insist upon their antiquity,, 
Vfiiea. it was so plain (if they went to that) th^ 
tbe modems, were mudi the mpre ancient "f* cf tbs 
two. As> for any diligations they owed to th&:«i» 
cients, tbey renounoed tJtwm all. " Xti^trDej" said 
they, " we are informed, some few of our parly have 
.l»een so meaQ to borrow, tbw subsistence &^ you ; 

* There ii. an ambiguity in^tbts.e;q^t«uios fron tlMwnog»> 
ment oC the sentence, which might. thut be nmDved: ' whereof 
the foot, were in general but sorrily armed, atid worse cUd ; the' 
hones of the cavdry wen \tTfp,' Ae, S,. 
' 4*' Actvi^oE to the moden pandox. Qrigimit. 

but 
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but the rest, infinitely the greater number (and 
especially we French and English)- were so far from 
stooping to so base an example, that there never 
fussed, till this very hour, six words between us. For, 
6ur hdrses were of our own breeding, our arms of 
ourown forging, and our clothes of our own cut- 
ting out and Bewing." Plato was by ctiance up on the 
nentiBfaetf,' and observing those that ^poke to be in 
thg n^ed plight mentioned a while ago ; their jades 
Jeati and foundered, their weapons of rotten wood, 
their armour rusty, and nothing but rags underneath ; 
he laughed loud, and in hts pleasant way ewore, 

« By he believed them."- 

Now, the modems had not proceeded in their 
late negoraation with secrecy enough, to escape the 
notice of the enemy. For those, advocates, who 
had b^un the quarrel, by setting first on foot the 
dispute of precedency, talked sc> loud of coming to 
a battle, Uiat sir William Temple happened to over- 
hear them, and gave immediate intelligence to the 
anciwits), who, thereupon, drew up their scattered- 
troops together, resolving toact upon the defensive: 
upon whioh, several c^ the modems fled over to their 
pw^y, and among the rest, Temple himself. This 
Temple, having been educated and long conversed 
among the ancients, was, of all the modems, their 
greatest favourite, and became their greatest cham- 
pion. 

. Th.ingf were at this crisis, when a mate^ ac--- 
ddent fell out. For, upon the highest comer of a 
large window, there dwelt a certain spider, swollen 
up to the first magnitude by the destruction of infi- 
nite numbers of flies,, whose spoils lay scattered before 
the gates of hie palace, like human bones before the 

cavQ 
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cave of some pant. The avenues to his castle were 
guarded vt^ith turnpikes and paliaadoes, all after the 
modem way of fortification. After you had passed 
several qourts, you came to the centre, wherdn 
you might behold the constable himself in his own 
lodgings, which had windows, fronting to each 
avenue, and ports to sally out, upon all occasions of 
prey or defence. In this mansion he had for some 
time dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger 
to his person, by swallpws from above, or to his 
palace, by brooms from below: when it was the 
pleasure of Fortune to conduct thither a wandering 
hee, to whose curiosity a broken pane in the glass 
had discovered itself, and . in he went ; where expa- 
tiating a while, he at last happened to alight upon 
one of the putward walls of the spider's citadel ; 
which, yielding to the unequal weighty sunk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to 
force his passage, and thrice the centre shook. The' 
spider within, feeling the terrible convulsion, sup- 
posed at first, that nature was approaching to her 
final dissolution; or else, that Beelzebub* with all 
his legions, was oome to revenge the death of many 
thousands of his subjects, whom his enemy had slain 
and devoured. However, he at length valiantly re- 
solved to issue forth, and meet his fate. Mean while 
the bee had acquitted himself of his toils, and posted 
securely at some distande, was employed in cleansing 
his wings, and disengaging them from the ragged 
rpmnants of the cobweb. By this time the spider 
Tyas adveantured out, when beholding the chasms, 
t^e ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he was 

■• Tbe Hebrew god of flies. MS. Pate. 
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very new at his wtffl end; he stomied and sworft 
like a mad-man, and swelled till he Was ready to 
burst. At length, cAsting his eye upon the be^, aitd 
wisely gathering causes fmm events, (ftrf they kneiV 
each other by sight) '* A pldgtie split you," said he, 
** for a giddy scoi of a whore ; is it you, with a 
liengeance, that have ifiade this litter here ? could 
not you look before you, and be d— i^'d ? do you 
think I hare nothing else to do {Iti th6 deviVs name) 
but to mend and rapwr sfler your ars* ?"— •* Good 
words, friend," said ihe bte, (having noW pruned 
himself, and being di^Mjsed ia droll) " HI givo 
you my hand and word to come neai" your lennel 
no more; I never was In . toch a confonnded pidtle 
since I was bom."—'* fliitah," replied the ^ider, 
« if it were not for breaking an cJd cfustom in ouf 
&nuly, never to stir abroad against an ehemy, i 
diould come and teach you better Riftnners.**-^ 
« I pray have patience," said the bee, •* ot y<in'ff 
qjend your substance, and for dught I see, you m^ 
stand in need of it all, fow«rft the repair* of joor 
hou3«."— " Rc^c^ rogue," r^iad the spidef^ 
** yet, methinks yon thould have ttiore respeot to a 
pa-son, whom all the wwld altows to be so iftuch- 
your betters"—" By toy troth," saad the bee, 
'* the comparison will amount to a vefy good j^; 
sfttd you will do me a favour to let Ine know thA 
reasons, that all the world is pleased to use^ ift i& 
hopeful a dispute." At this th^ ^ider, hiiVing 
.s¥rtlled himself into the size and postuA of a di9<>- 
putant, began his argument in the true ^rit Ofcc^-*' 
troversy, with resolution- to be heartily scuiviknis 
and angry, to urge on his own reasons, without 
the least regard to the answers Or obj^tions of 

his 
L, . f, Google 
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<' Not to di^iarige nyself," said he, '* by the 
compartsni with such s nscal, what art thou but a 
vaga,bond without housQ or home, without stock or 
inheritance ^ bom to no possession of your own, 
tut a jmr of win^ and a drone-pipe. Your 
Uvelihood is a wuveraal plunder upon nature; a 
^le^lBOotet over fields and gardens; and, for the 
sake of stealing, will rob a nettle, as easily, as A 
nolet. Whereas I am a domcstick animal^ ^r- 
aiahed •mick s native stock within myself. This 
h^ge cesUe (to show my improvements in the ma- 
themaiticka). is all built with tny own hands, and 
tlie materials, extracted altogether out of my own 
person." 

" 1 am glad," answered the bee, " to hear yoa 
grant, at feast, that I am come- honestly by my- 
\yinga and my voice; for then, it seems, I am 
obliged to. Heaven alcme for my flights and my 
musick ; and Providence would never have bestowed 
on me two such gifts, without designing them 
fi>r die noblest ends. I visit indeed all the flowers ' 
and blos9f»ns of the field uid garden ; but what' 
ever I collect thence, enricties myself, without 
the feast injxiry to their beauty, their smell, or their 
taste. Now, for you and your skill in atx^itecture, 
and other mathematicks, I have little to say : in that 
building of yours there might, for ought I know, 
have been labour and method enough ; but by woeful 
experience for- us both, it is too plain, the materials 
are naught ; and I hope you will heneefbrth take 
wamiqg, and con^det duration and matter, as wdl 
as method and art. You boast indeed of being 

obliged 
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obliged to no other creature, But of drawing anj 
spinning out all from yourself; that is to say, ifwe 
may judge of the liquor in the vessel, by what issues 
out, you possess a good plentifld store of dirt and 
poison in your breast; and, though I would by no 
means lessen or disparage your genuine stock of 
either, yet, I doubt you are somewhat obliged for an 
increase of both, to a little foreign assistance. Your 
inherent portion of dirt, does not lail of acquisitions, 
by sweepings exhaled from below : and one insect, 
furnishes you with a share of poison, to destroy 
another. So that, in short, the question comes 
all to this; whether is the nobler being of the 
two *, that, which by a lazy contemplation of four 
inches round, by an overweening pride, feeding aad 
engendering on itself, turns all into excrement and 
venom, producing nothing at all, but flybaneand 
a cobweb : or that, which by a universal range, 
with long search, much study, true judgement, 
and distinction of things, brings home honey and 
wax." 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of boob, 
in arms below, stood silent awhile, waiting in sus- 
pense what would be the issue ; which was not long 
undetermined: for the bee, grown impatient at so 
much loss of time, fled straight away to a bed of roses, 
without looking for a reply ; ■ and left the spider, 
tike an orator collected, in himself, and just prepared 
to burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that .^Isop 
broke silence first. He had been of late most bar- 

" It ought to be — ' wWch ii the nobler beiog of the two/ 
^, S. - 

barously 
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fKirptisly treated by a strange ef&ct of the R^ent*a 
humanUtf, who * had torn off his title-page, sordy 
de^Loed one half of his leaves, and chained him &et 
among a shelf of modem ; where soon diaoTverii^ 
how high !he quarrel was likely to proceed, he tried 
all his arts, and turned himself to a thousand forms. 
At length in the borrowed shape of an ass, the Re- 
gent mistook, him for a moderns ; by which means 
he had time and opportunity to escape to the an- 
cients, just when the spider and the bee were en- 
to-ing into their contest ; to which he gave his at- 
tention with a world of pleasure ; and when it was 
«ided» swore in the loudest key, " that in all hiS' 
life he had never known two cases so parallel, and 
adapt 'f- to each other, as that in the window, and 
this upon the shelves. The disputants," said he, 
*' have admirably managed the dispute between 
them, have taken in the full strength of all that 
is to be said on both sides, and exhausted the sub-, 
stance of every argument pro and con. It is but to 
adjust the reasonings of both to the present quarrel, 
then to compare and apply the labours and &uits of 
each, as the bee has learnedly deduced them ; and 
we shall £nd the conclusion &I1 plain and clos^ 
upon the modems and us. For, pray, gentlemen, 
was ever any thing so modern as the spider in his air, 
his turns, and his paradoxes ? He argues in the be- 
ll^ of you his brethren, and himself, with many 
boastii^s^liiis native stock, and great genius ; that- 
lie spins and spits wholly from himself, and scoms to 

* Bentley, wbo denied the antiquity of Mtop. See note, 
p. 391. H. 

t There is no sucb word in English as adapt, used adjectivcly i 
it «liould be the portictplr, ' adapted.* S. 

G own 
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tma aay obligttion or aanttmee Irom vrithout tim 
he dispUji to you his great ^ill in ardiitectore, and 
janpravcment in the mdth^naticks. To all this, the 
bee, as an advocate retwned by us the ancients, thiaki 
fit to answer; that if one maiy judge of the great 
gemos or inventions of the modems, by what they 
have prochiced, you will hardly have countenswe 
to hear yoa out, in boasting of either. &ect yoar 
schemes with as mueh method and skUl as yon plna ; 
yet if the materials be nothing but dirt, spun out 
q£ your own entrails (the guts of modem bnuns) 
ttw edifice will conclude at last in a cobweb; the 
duration of which, tike that of other spiders w^, 
may be imputed to th«r being forgotten, or n^ 
leoted, or bid in a comer. For, any thing else of 
genutDc that the modieras may pretend to, I can- 
not recollect ; unless it be a large vein o£ wrangling 
and! satk%, much of a nature and substance with the 
fader's poiswt ; which, however they pretend to spt 
\dic^ out of themselves, is imjmjved by the tmff 
axte, by feeding upon the inseels and vermin of die 
age. As for us the ancients, we are content, mA 
the bee, to pretend to nothing of oar own, hejaai 
Qt» wings and. our voice : that is to say, our flights 
anii our language. For the rest, whatever we bwe- 
got, has been by infinite labour and search, and-nmg* 
ing through every comer of nature ; the diffiiience 
is, that instead o£ dirt and poistm, we have rather 
chosen to till our hives with honey and wax ; thus 
furnishing mankind with the two- noblest oi thmgs, 
which are sweetness and light." 
:, It is wondwful to conceive the tumult arisen 
among the books, upon the close of this long des- 
cant of iEsop: both parUes took the hint, and 
heightened 
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heightened theif aninic^ities so on a sadden, that 
they resolved it should corns to a bittle. Itnmedi- 
a^ly the two main bodies withdrew, under their 
several ensigns, to the farther parts of the library, 
and there entered into cabals, and consults upon the' 
present emergency. The moderns, were in very 
warm debates upon the choice of their leaders { and 
nothing- less than the fear impending from th«r ene- 
mies, could have k.ept them from mutinies, upon- 
this occasion. The difference was greatest among 
'tne horse, where every private trooper pretended to 
the chief command, from Tasso and Milton, to 
' Dryden and Withers. The light-horse were com- 
inanded by Cowley and Despreaux *. There came 
the bowmen under their vaHant leaders, Des Cartes, 
Gassendi, and Hobbes; whose strength was such, 
that they could shoot their arrows be^-ond the atr 
mosphere, never to fall down again, but turn like 
that ofEvander into meteors, or like the cannon- 
ball into stars. Paracelsus brought a squadron of 
stink-pot-flingers, from the snowy mountains of 
Rhffitia. There came a vast body of dragoons, of 
different nations, under the leading of Harvey -f-, 
their great aga : part armed with sithes, the wea* 
pons of death ; part with lances and long knives, 
all steeped in poison; part shot bullets of a most 
malignant nature, and used white powder, which 
infallibly killed without report. There came several 

• More commonly known by llie name of lloiltaii. H. 

■f Doctor Harvey, who discovered the circulation of tlio 
Llood, a discoiery much insi^lcd on by the advocates fur the 
oioderus, and excepted against, as falsu, by sir William Tem- 
pic. H. 
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bodies, of heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, imder 
the ensigns of Guicciardiiii, Davila, Polydorc Vir- 
gil, Buclianan, Mariana, Camden, andothA?. The^- 
engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus, and 
Wilkins. The rest was a confused multitude, led 
by Scotus, Aquinas, and Bellarmine ; . of mighty 
bulk and stature, but without either arms, oouiage, 
or discipline. In the last place, came, infin ite swarms 
of caloneg *, a disorderly rout fed by. L'Estrange j 
rogues and raggamufiins, that follow the camp for 
nothihg but the plunder; all without ooatsf to 
cover them. 

The army ' of the ancients, was nmch fewer in 
number ; Homer led the horse, and Pindar the 
light-horse; Euclid was chief " engineer ; Plato 
and Aristotle €»mmanded the bowmen ; Herodo- 
tus and Livy tiie foot ; Hippocrates the dragoons ; the 
allies, led by Vossius and Tempfe, brought up the 
rear. 

All tilings violently tending to a decisive battle 
Fame, who much frequented, and had a large apart- 
ment formerly assigned her in the Regal Library, 
fled up straight to Jupiter, to whom sh^ delivered a 
faithful account of all 'that passed between the twp 
parties below ; for, among the Gods she always 

* By calling: lliis ilUorderly root calories, the tttitlior poisK 
Ixtlh liU satire and cnntcmpt agtiinist 3-11 sorts of mercenftiy tciib- 
biers, who write as they are cnmmanded by the lenders andpa- 
troiis of sedition, faction, corruption, and every evil nork; 
they are styied riT/on« because they arc the meanest and most 
despicable of oil wrilers ; as the ca/onM, whether belonging l» 
ihc army, or private fiiniilies, were the menticsl of a!I slaves of 
servants whatso(-ver. H. 

f These are pamphlets which are not bound or covered. H. 
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tells truth. Jove, in great concern, convokes a • 
council in the milky way. The senate assemble;!, 
he declares the occasion of Convening them ; a 
' bloody battle just impendent between two mighty 
armies of ancient and modern creatures, called 
books, wherein the celestial interest was but too 
deeply concerned. JV^omus, the patron of the mo- 
dems, made an excellent speech in their favour, 
whicti was answered by Pailas, the protectress of the 
ancients. Tlie assembly was divided in their affec- 
tions ; when Jupiter commanded the book pf file 
to be laid before him. Immediately were biouglit 
by Mercury three large volume^ in folio, contain- 
ing memoirs of all things past, present, and to 
pome. The clasps were of silver double gilt ; the 
covers of celestial turkey*ieather ; and the paper 
such as here on earth might pass almost for vellum. 
Jupiter, having silently read the decree, would com- 
municate the import to none, but presently shut up 
the book. 

Without the doors of this assembly, there at- 
tended a vast number of light, qiinble gods, menial 
jjervants to Jupiter: these are his ministering instru, 
Xtients in all aifairs below. They travel in a cara- 
van, more or less together, and are fastened to each 
other, like a link of galley-slavey, by. a light chain, 
which passes from them to Jupiter* great toe; and 
yet, in receiving or delivering a message, they may 
never approach above the lowest step of his throne, 
^V,h?rc he and they whisper to each other, through a 
J^rge hollow trunk. These deities are called by 
pnortal men, accidents or events ; but the gods call 
them, second causes, Jupiter having delivered his^ 
i to a certain number of these divinities, tb( y 
Doa flew 
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flew immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal 
library, and consulting a few minutes, entered un- 
seen, and disposed the parties according to their 
orders. 

Mean while Momus, fearing the worst, and call- 
ing to mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no 
very good face to his children the moderns, bent his 
flight to the region of a malignant diety, called Cri- 
ticism. She dwelt on the top of a snowy moun- 
tain in Nova Zembla; there Momus found her ex- 
tended in her den, upwn the spoils of numberless 
volumes, half devoured. At her right-hand, sat 
Ignorance, her father and husband, blind with age; 
at her left. Pride, her mother, dressing her up in 
the scraps of paper herself had torn. ITiere was 
Opinion, her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, 
and head-strong, yet giddy, and perpetually turn- 
ing. About her played her children, Noise and 
Impudence, Duln^ss and Vanity, Positiveness, Pe- 
dantry, and Ill-manners. The goddess herself had 
claws like a cat ; her head, and ears, and voice re- 
semble those of an ass: her teeth fallen, out be- 
fore, her eyes turned inward, as if she looked only 
upon herself; her diet was the overflowing of her 
own gall ; her spleen was so large, as to stand pro- 
minent, like 3 dug of the first rate, nor wanted ex- 
crescencies in form of teats, at which a crew of 
ugly monsters were greedily Sucking ; and, what is 
wonderful to conceive, the bulk of spleen increased . 
faster, than the sucking could diminish it. " God- 
dess," smd Momus, " can you sit idle here, while 
our devout worshippers the moderns', are this minute 
entering into a cruel battle, and pertiaps now lying 
linder the swords of their enemies j irfip then here- 
after 
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after will ever sacrifice, or build altars to our divi- 
nities? Haste therefore to the British isle, and it 
possible, prevent their destruction ; while I make 
factibns among the gods, and gain them over to our 
party." 

Momus, having thus delivered himself, staid not 
for an answer, but left the goddess to her own re- 
sentment. Up she rose in a rage, and, as it is the 
form upon su(jh occasions, began a soliloquy. " It 
is I," said she, " who give wisdom to infants and 
idiots; by me, children grow wiser than their pa- 
rents ; by me, beaux become politicians, and school- 
boys judges of philosophy ; by me, sophisters debate, 
and -conclude upon the depths of knowledge ; and 
coffee-house wits, instinct by me, can correct an 
author's style, and display his minutest errours, 
without understaufling a syllable of »^is matter, or 
his language; by me, striplings spend their judg- 
ment, as they do their estate, before it comes into 
their hands. It is I, who have deposed wit and 
knowledge from their empire over poetry, and ad- 
vanced myself in their stead. And shall a few up- 
start ancients dare to oppose me ? — But come, my 
a^d parent, and you my children dear, and thou, 
my beauteous sister; let us ascend my chariot, and 
haste to assist our devout moderns, who are now 
sacrificing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by that 
grateful smell, which from thence reaches my 
nostrils." 

The goddess, and her train, having mounted the 
chariot, which was drawn by tame geese, flew over 
infinite regions, shedding her influence in due 
places, till at length she arrived at her beloved island 
of Britain ; but in hovering over its metropolis, 

what 
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what blessings did she not let fall, upon her semi- 
naries of Gresham and Covent-Garden • ! And 
row, she reached the fatal plain of St. James's Li- 
brary, at what time the two armies were upon the 
point to engage; where, entering with all her cara- 
van unseen, and landing upon a case of shelves, now 
desert, but once inhabited by a colony of virtuosoes, 
she staid a while 16 observe the posture of both 
armies. 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to 
fill her thoughts, and move in her breast : for, at 
the head of a troop of modern bowmen, she cast 
iier eyes upon her son Woltbn ; to whom the Fates 
had assigned a very short thread. Wotton, a young 
hero, whom an unknown father of mortal race, 
begot by stolen embraces with this goddess. He 
was the darling of his mother above all her children, 
&nd she resolved to go and comfort him. But first, 
according to the good old custom of deities, she cast 
about to change her shape, for fear the divinity d" 
her countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, and 
overcharge the rest of his senses. She therefore 
^thered up her person, into an octavo compass: 
her body grew white and arid, and split in pieces 
with dryness; the thick, turned into paste-board, 
and the thin, into paper ; upon which, her parents 
and children artfully strewed a black juice," or de- 
coction of gall and soot, in form of letters : her 
head, and voice, and spleen, kept their primitive 
form ; and that, which before was a cover of skin, 
did still continue so. In this guise she marched on 
towards the moderns, undistinguishable in shape 

• See llffi Boles, p, ^35. H. 
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and dress from the divine Bentley, Wottwi's daarefit 
frigid, " Brave Wotton," said the-goddess, " why 
do our troops stand idle here, to spend theirprosetit 
vigour, and opportunity of the day ? Away, let as 
haste to the generals, and advise to give the onset 
immediately." Having ^ke thus, she took the 
ugliest of her monsters, full glutted from her spleen, 
and flung it invisibly into her mouth, which, flying 
straight up into his head, squeezed out his eye-balls, 
gave him a distorted look, and half overturned his 
brain. Then she privately ordered two of her be- 
loved c^ildr^i, Dulness and ZU'manners, cloGely to 
attend his person in all encounters. Having thus 
accoutred him, she vanished in a mist, and tlie hero 
perceived it was the goddess his mother. 

The destined hour of fate being now arrived, tbe 
fight began; whereof before I dare adventure to 
make a particular description, I must, after the ex- 
ample of other authors, petition for a hundred 
tongues, and mouths, and hands, and pens ; whioh 
would all be too little, to perform so immense a 
work. Say, goddess, that presidest over History,, 
who it was that first advimced in tiie field of battle, 
Paracelsus, at the head of his dragoons, observing" 
Galen in the adverse wing, darted his javelin with a 
mighty force, which the brave ancient received upon 
his shield, the point breaking in the second fold. •* 
•*•••*• Hie pauaa 
••••••• desvnt. 

Th-ty bore the wounded aga * on their shields to 

* Doctor Harvey. It was nut tlionght proper to mime Iiik 
antagonUt, but only to intimate, that he was wounded i other' 
modcrm are sjiared by the hiatus that foUoni, prubabty fur similar 
reason*. II. 

his 
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hU chariot • • • • • • . 

Desunt #•#•*♦# 

noTmuUa. •••»«#« 

■ Then Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a 
furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let 
fly his arrow, which missed the valiant modem, and 
went whizzing over his head ; but Des Cartes it hit ; 
the steel point quickly found a defect in his head- 
piece ; it pierced the leather and the paste-board, 
and went in at his right-eye. The torture of the 
pain whirled the valiant bowman round, till death, 
like a star of superiour influence, drew him into his 
own vortex. •«•»«« 

Jngent hiatus •»•*»* 
hie in MS. * • • • * • • 

• • when Homer appeared at the head 

of the oavaliy, mounted on a hirious horse, with 
difficulty managed by the rider himself, but whidi 
no other mortal durst approach ; he rode among the 
enemies ranks, and bore down ^1 before him. ' Say, 
goddess, whom he slew first, and whom he slew last. 
First, Gondibert* advanced against him, clad in 
heavy armour, and mounted on a staid sober gelding, 
not so famed for his speed, as his docility in kneel- 
ing, whenever his rider would mount or alight. 
He had made a vow to Pallas, " that he would never 
leave the field, till he had spoiled Homer of his 
armour." Madman, who had never once seen the 
wearer, nor understood his strength ! Him Homer 
pverthrew horse and man to the ground, then? to be 

' Sir William pavenant. MS. Pale. 

6 trampled 
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trampled and choked in the dirt. Then with a 
-long spear, he slew Denham, a stout modem, who 
from his father's • side derived his lineage from 
■Apollo, but- his mother was of mortal race. He 
fell, and bit the earth. The celestial part Apollo 
took, and made it a star; but the terrestrial, lay 
wallowing upon the ground. Then Homer slew Sam 
.Wesley ^, with a kick of his horse's heel ; he took 
Perrault. by mighty force out of his saddle, then 
. hurled him at Fontenelle, with the same blow dashing 
out both their brains. 

. On the left wing of the horse, Virgil appeared 
in shining armour, completely fitted to his body : 
• he was mounted on. a dapple-gray steed, ' the slowness 
.of whose pace, was an effect of the highest mettle 
■ and vigour. He cast his eye on the adverse wing, 
with a desire to find an object worthy of his valour, 
- when behold, upon a sorrel gelding of a monstrous 
size, appeared a foe, issuing from among the thick- 
. est of the enemy's squadrons ; but his speed, was 
less than his noise ; for- his horse, old and lean, 
spent the dregs of his strength in a high trot, which, 
though it made slow advances, yet caused a loud 
. clashing of his armour, terrible to hear. The two 
cavaliers had now approached within the throw 
of a lance, when the stranger desired a parley, and 
. lifting up the vizor of his helmet, a face hardly 
appeared from within, which, after a pause, was 
known for that of the renowned Dryden. The 

• Sir Jolin Dcnham's poems ure lorj unfqunl, extremely good,. 
^i)il very iii<litTerfnt ; so ihat his detmctnrs said, he was nut thp 
real author of 'Cooper's Hill. Sec " Tiic Se?siun of the Poets," 
in Drydi-'H's Miscellanies. H. 

t Sam Wcstlcy, with contempt. MS, Pale. 

'■ brave 
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fcnive ancient suddenly started, as one pcKsessed with 
surprise and disaj^KMntment together : for the hel- 
met was nine times too large for the head, whidi 
Sf^)eared situate &r in the hinder part, even lik£ 
the lady io a lobster, or like a mouse under a caot^ 
of state, or like a shrivelled beau, irom withio the 
lient-house of a modern perriwig : ind the voice was 
suited to the visage, sounding n^ak and remote. 
Dryden, in a long harangue, soothed up the good 
ancient, called him Father ; and, by a lai^ deduc- 
tion of genealogies, made it plainly 'appear, tilat 
they were nearly related. Then he humbly pro- 
:posed an exchange of armour, as a lasting mark of 
hospitality between them. Virgil cMisented (for 
the goddess Diffidence came unseen, and cast a 
mist before his ayes) though his was of gold* 
.and cost a hundred beeves, the other's but of nisty 
iron. However, this glittering armour, became 
the modem yet worse than his own. Then thqr 
agreed to exchange horses ; but, when it came to 
.the trial, Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to 
moimt. •«***** 

* * « « '« « 

* • # # * « Jailer ki^m 

* . • # • • ,-„j»/5. 

Luoan appeared upon a fiery horse of admirable 
shape, but head-strong, bearing the rider where he 
list over the field; he nade a mighty slaughter 
among the enemy's horse ; which- destruction to stop, 
Biackmore, a famous modem (but one of the mer- 
cenaries) strenuously opposed himself, and darted 

• Bee Ilumcr. Or'iffnal, 

his 
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hig javelin with a strong hand, which, falling short 
of its mark, stttick. deep in the earth. Then Lucan 
threw a lance ; but ^sculapiuS came unseen, and 
turned off the point, " Brave modem,** said Lucan, 
« I perceive some god protects you*, for never did 
my arm so deceive me before : but what mortal can 
contend with a god ? therefore, let us fight no 
longer, but present gifts to each other." Lucan then 
bestowed the modern a. pair of spurs, and Blackmore 
gave Lucan a bridle. • • • • • 

Pauca (ie- ****•*• 
sunt. • . • • * * • * 

Creech : but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, fonn- 
ed into the shape of Horace, armed and mounted, 
and placed in a flying posture before him. Glad 
was the cavalier to begin a combat with a flying foe, 
■ and pursued the image, threatening loud ; till at last 
jt led him to the peaceful bower of his father 
Ogleby, by whom he was disarmed, and assigned to 
\as repose. 

Then Pindar slew — — , and , and Oldham, 

and , and Afra -|- the Amazon, light of foot : 

never advancing in a direct line, but wheeling with 
incredible agility and force, he made a terrible slaugh- 
ter among the enemies light-horse. Him wheti 
Cowley observed, his generous heart burnt within 
him, and he advanced against the fierce ancient, 
imitating his address^ his pace, and career, as well 
as the vigour of his horse, and his own skill would 
allow. When the two cavaliers had approached 

* His skitl as a phy»ici(tn atoned for hU dulness as a poet. 11. 
i Airs. Afra Bcbn, author of many plajs, novels, aitd 
poems. II. 

witliio 
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within the length of three javelins, first Cowley 
threw a lance, which missed Pindar, and passing into 
the enemy's ranks, fell ineffectual to the ground. 
Then Pindar darted a javelin so large and weighty, 
that scarce a dozen cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our 
degenerate days, could raise it from the ground : yet 
he threw it with ease, and it went by an unerring 
hand, sin^ng through the air ; nor could the modem 
have avoided present death, if he had not luckily op- 
posed the shield, that had been given him by Ve- 
nus *. And now, both heroes drew their swords, 
but the modem was so aghast and disordered, that 
he knew not where he was ; his shield dropped from 
his hands ; thrice he fled, and thrice he could not 
escape ; at last he tamed, and lifted up his hf 
the posture of a suppliant; " Godlike Pindar," said 
he, " spare my life, and possess my horse with these 
arms, beside the ransom, which my friends will 
give, when they hear I am alive, and yonr prisoner." 
— " Dog," said Pindar, " let your ranson stay with 
your friends ; but your carcase shall be left for the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field." With 
that, he raised his sword, and with a mighty stroke 
cleft the wretched modem in twain, the sword pur- 
suing the blow ; and one half, lay panting on the 
ground to be trod in pieces by the horses feet ; the 
other half, was born by the frighted steed through 
the field. This Venus -(- took, washed in seven 

times 
* I^Iis poem calW The MUtrcss. H. 

t I do not appruve the author's judgment in this, for I tbinl( 
Cowie^'s Piiitiaricks are much preftmble lo his Mistress, h 
may however be considered, tliat Cowlej's Pindancks wfre 
but copies, of which Pindar was the original ; before Pindar 
tberefoie his Pindaricks might tWll; and big Mistress be pre- 

temd 
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times in ambrosia, then struck it thrice with a sprig 
of amaranth; upon which, the leather grew round 
and soft, and the leaves turned into feathers, and 
being gilded' before, continued gilded still ; so it 
became a dove, and she harnessed it to her chariot. 
• •••** Hiatus valde de~ 
*•**•• ^endus in MS. 



THE EPISODE OP BENTLBY AND WOTTON *. 

Day being fer spent, and the numerous forces of 
the moderns half inclining to a retreat, there issued 
forth from a squadron of their heavy-armed foot, 
a captain, whose name was Bentley, the mpst de- 
formed of all the modems ; tall, but without shape 
or comeliness j large, but without strength or propor- 
tion. His armour was patched-up of a thousand in- 

tervc-d as properly his own. H.— 'It may be observed, in de- 
fence of Dr. Hawkesworth'3 judgment concerning Cowley, that 
it agrees wilK that of Mr. Dryden, who says, " If I may be par- 
doned for so bold a truth, Mr. Cowley has copied htm (Vindar-) 
to a fault; so great a one, in my opinion, that it throws his 
Mistress infinitely below his Pindariques and his latter coinpn- 
eitions, which are undoubedly the best of his Poems, and the 
most correct." Prefece to Juvenal, Dryden's Works, vol. 111. 
p. 162. N. 

• As the account of the Battle of the Books, is an allegoiical 
representation of sir William Temple's essay, in which the an- 
cients are opposed to the moderns, the account of Bentley and 
Wottou is called an episode, and their intrusion represented as an 
mder action. H, 

coherent 
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coherent pieces ; and the sound ef{ it, ^ he mat^My 
was loud and dry, like that made hy the fall pf 4 
sheet of lead, which an Etesian wind * blows sud- 
denly down, from the roof of some steeple. Hi> 
helmet was of old rusty iron, but the vizor was brass j 
which Uiinted by his breath, corrupted into cc^perai, 
nor wanted gall from the same fountain; so that, 
whenever pro^xiked by anger or labour, an atramen- 
tous quality of most malignant nature, was seen to 
distil from lus lips. In his right hand he grasped a 
flail, and (ihnt he might never be unprovided of an 
offensive weapon) a vessel foil of ordure in his left-^. 
Thiis completely armed, he advanced with s slow and 
heavy pace, where the modem chiefs were holding 
a consult upon the sum of things ; who, as he came 
onwards, laiighed to .behold his crooked leg, and 
hump shoulder, Ai'hich his boot and armour vainly 
endeavouring to hide, were forced to comply with, 
and expose. The generals made use of him for his 
talent of railing; which, kept within government, 
proved frequently of great service to their cause, but 
at other times did more mischief than good; for 
at the least touch" of offence, and often without any 
at all, he would, like a wounded elephant, convert 
it against his leaders. Such at this juncture was 
Ihe disposition of Bentley, grieved to see die enemy 
prevail, and dissatisflcci with every body's cMiduct, 
but his own. He humbly gave the modem gene- 
rals to understand, " tliat he conceived, with greal 

• Bentlcy ajfainst BojIp. J)1S. Pate. 

t The person, here ipukcn of, is fajnous for letting fly ate«ij 
budy without distinction, and using meao and foul scurriUtin. 

WoTTOK. 

4 submission. 
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submission, they were all a pack of rogues, and 
fools, and sons of whores, and d — ii'd cowards, and 
confounded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and 
nonsenw^ scoundrels ; that if himself had been 
constituted general, those presumptuous dogs *, the 
pncients, would long b«fore this have been beatett 
put of the field. You," s^d he, " sit here idle; 
but when I, or any other valiant modern till an 
enemy, you are sure to seize the spoil. But I will 
not march one foot against the foe, till you all swear 
to me,, that whomever I take or kill, his arms I 
shall quietly possess." Bentley having spcJcen thus, 
Scaliger bestowing him a sour look ; " Miscreant 
prater," said he, " eloquent only in thine own eyes, 
.thou railest without .wit, or truth, or discretion. 
The malignity of thy temper perverteth nature, thy 
leamic^ makes thee more barbarous, thy study of 
humanity more inhuman ; thy converse among poets 
more groveling, miry, and dull. All arts of civi- 
lizing others, render thee rude and untractable ; 
courts have taught thee ill manners, and polite con- 
versation has finished thee a pedant. Besides, a 
greater coward burdenelh not the army. But never 
despond; I pass my word, whatever spoil thou 
takest, sliall certainly be thy own j though, I hope, 
that vile carcase will first become a prey to kites and 
worms." 

^ntley durst not reply ; but, half choked with 
spleen and rage/ withdrew in full resolution of per- 
forming some great achievement. With him, for 
his aid and companion, he took'his beloved Wottou; 
resolving, by policy or surprize, to attempt some 

* See Horocr ^ Thcrsile. Original. 
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neglected quarter of the ancients army. They be- 
gan their march over carcasses of their slaughtered 
friends ,- then to the right of their own forces ; then 
wheeled northward, till they came to Aldrovandus'a 
tomb, which they passed on the side of the declin- 
ing sun. And now they arrived with fear toward 
the enemy's out-guards ; looking about, if haply 
they might spy the quarters of the wounded, or 
some struggling sleepers, unarmed, and remote from 
the rest. As when two mongrel curs, whom native 
greediness, and domestick want, provoke and join 
in partnership, though fearful, nightly to invade the 
folds of some rich grazier ; Ihey, with tails de- 
pressed, and lolling tongues, creep soft and slow: 
mean while the conscious moon, now in her zenith, 
on their guilty heads darts perpendicular rays ; nor 
dare they bark, though much provoked at her re- 
fulgent visage, whether seen in puddle by reflec- 
tion, or in sphere direct ; but one surveys the re- 
gion round, while the other, scouts the plain, if 
haply to discover, at distance from the flock, some 
carcase half devoured, the refuse of goi^ed wolves, 
or ominous ravens. So marched this lovely, loving 
pair of friends, nor with less fear and circumspec- 
tion; when, at distance, they might perceive two 
shining suits of annour, hanging upon an oak, and 
the owners not far off in a profound sleep. The 
two friends drew lots, and the pursuing of this ad- 
venture fell to Bentley ; on he went, and in his van, 
Confusion and Amaze ; while Horrour and Affright, 
brought up the rear. As he came near, behold two 
heroes of the ancients army, Phalaris and 7Es(%, 
lay fast asleep ; Bentley would fain have dispatched 
them both, and, stealing close, aimed his flail at 
Phalaris'B 
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PhalBris's breast. Biit then the goddess Affright in- 
terposing, caught the modem in her icy arms, and 
dr^ged him from the danger she foresaw; both the 
dormant heroes happened to turn at the same instant, 
though soundly sleeping, and busy in a dream. 
For Fhalaris * was just that minute dreaming, how 
a most vile poetaster had lampooned him; and how 
he had got him roaring in his bull. And ^sop 
dreamed, that, as he and the ancient chiefs were 
lying on the ground, a wild ass broke ' loose, ran 
about trampling and kicking and dunging in their 
fiiceg. Bentley, leaving the two heroes asleep, seized 
on both their armours, and withdrew in quest of his 
darling Wot ton. 

He in the mean time had wandered long in search 
of some enterprise, till at length he arrived at a 
small rivulet, that issued from a fountain hard by, 
called in the lauguage of mortal men Helicon. Here 
he stepped, and parched with thirst, resolved to 
allay it in this limpid stream. Thrice with profane 
hands he essayed to raise the water to his lips, and 
thrice it slipped all through his fingers. Then he 
stooped prone on his breast, but, ere his mouth had 
kissed the liquid crystal, Apollo came, and in the 
channel held his shield betwixt the modem and 
the fountain, so that he drew up nothing but' mud. 
For, although no fountain on earth can compare 
with the clearness of Helicon, yet there lies at 
bottom a thick sediment of slime and mud : for so 
Apollo begged of Jupiter, as i^^ punishment to those, 
who durst attempt to taste it with unhallowed lips^ 

" This K Recording (o Homer, who tells t!i« dreams of tbose, 
who were killej in [heir s!cep. H. 

. - vo;.. n. £ z a^ 
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and for a IcEson to all, not to draw too deep, or flur 
from the (^ring. 

' At the fountwn-head Wotton discerned two he- 
roes ; the one he could not distinguish, but the odier 
was soon known for Temple, general of the allies 
to the ancients. His back was turned, and hs was 
employed in drinking large draughts in his helmet 
from the fountain, where he had withdrawn himsdf 
to rest frgni the toils of the war. Wotton obsCTV- 
ing him, with quaking knees and trembling handi 
spoke thus to himself; " O, that I could kill thij 
destroyer of our army ; what renown should I pur- 
. chase aniong the <^ief3 ? but to issue out agunst 
him, man against man, shield against shield, and 
bnc^ against lance *, what modem of us dare ? for 
he {^ht3 like a god, and Pallas, or Apollo, are ever 
at his elbow. But, O mother ! if what £a.mc reports 
be true^ that I am the son of so great a goddess 
grant me to hit Temple with this lance, that the 
stroke may send him to Hell, and that I may retuni 
in safety and triumph, laden mth his sptMls." Tbe 
£rst part of this prayer, the gods granted at the in- 
tercession of his mother, and of Momus ; but die 
rest, by a penrerse wind sent from fate, was scat- 
tered in the air. Then Wotton grasped his lance, 
and brandishing it thrice over his head, dartod it 
with all his mi^t, the goddess his mother, at the 
same time, adding strength to his arm. Away the 
lance went hizzing, and reached even to the belt 
of the averted ancient, upon which lightly grazing 
it felt to die ground. Temple neither felt the wea- 
pon touch him, nor heard it fall ; and Wotton 



* Sec Homer. Original. 
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might have escaped to hia army, with the honour! 
of having remitted his lanoe against so peat 9 
ieader, unrevenged ; but Apollo, eriraged that « 
javeHn, flung by the assistance of sd ibijil a goddess, 

diould pdlute his fountain, put on the shape of r-, 

and softly came tp young Boyle, nho then accom^ 
paaied Temple: ha pointed first to the lancet thea 
to the distant modem that flung it, and com> 
mandcd die young hero to t^e immediate revenge 
Boyle, tlad in a suit of arroour ivhieh had l^n 
^ven turn by idl the gods *, immedia^ly advanced 
against the trembling foe, who now fled before 
him. As a young lion in th^ Libyan pluns, or 
Arab^ desert, s^t by his aged sine to hunt! for 
ptsy, or health, or exercise; he scour^ alt^ng, ivish- 
kig to meet some tiger from the mountwns, or a 
&rious boar; if chanoe a wild ass, with bra^Aigt 
importune, affronts his ear, the generous beast, 
plough loathing to distain his claws with blood so 
vile, yet much provoked at the o^nsive noise, 
-vluch Echo, foolish nymph, like her ill-judging 
sex, repeats much louder and with more delight ih&n 
Hiilomela's song ; he vindicates the honour of the 
forest, and hunts the noisy long-earM animal. So 
Wotton fled, so Boyle pursued. But Wotton heavy- 
armed, and slow of foot, b^an to slacjc his course ; 
when his lover Bendey appeared, returning laden 
with the spoils of the two sIee|Hng anciei^s. Boyle 
(^served him well, and soon discovering the helmet 
and ^ueld of Phalaiis, his friend, both which he 

* Boyle wai assisted in (his dispute by deau Aldrich, Dr. 
Ati«rbury, aftcrwacd bishop of Itocbester, and other persoot «t 
Oxford, celebrated ior tiieir genius and tbarletniin{i^en calkd 
ibe Christ-Cbuich wits. H. 

S B 2 
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had Jately widi his own hands new polished and. 
gilt ; rage sparkled in his eyes, and leaving his pur- 
suit after Wotton, he furiously rushwi on against 
this new approacher. Fain would he be revraiged 
on both ; but both now fled different ways : and, as 
a woman in a little house, that gets a painful live- 
lihood by sjanning*; if- chance her. geese be scat- 
tered o'er th^ common, she courses round the plain 
from aide to side, compelling here and there the 
atr^;gltrs to'the Aock -,. they cackle loud, and flutter 
cFer the champaign. So Boyle pursued, so fied this 
pair, of friends': finding, at length thor flight was 
^n, they bravely joined and drew themselves in 
phalanx. ' First Bentley threw ' a spear with all his 
fcrc6, hoping to pierce the enemy's bretist : but 
Pallas came .unseen, and in tl^ air took .cff the 
point, and clapped on one of lead> which, after a 
<}ead bang .against the enemy's shield, fell blunted to 
Vhe.grqund. Then Boyle, observing well his time, 
took up a lance. of wondrous length and sharpness; 
ai^d as this pair of friends compacted stood close ^de 
to side, he wheeled him to the right, and with un- 
usual force, darted the weapon. Bentley saw his 
&te approach,' and flanking down his arms close to 
his ribs, hoping to save his body ; in went the point, 
passing through ann and side, nor stopped, or spent 
its force, till it had also pierced the valiant Wotton, 
who, going to sustain his dying friend, shared his 
^te. As when a skilful cook has trussed a brace of 
woodoodis, he, with iron skewer, . pierces the ten- 

. * This is aljo after the manner of Homer : tlie woman's 
{Sttitig painful livelUiood by sjidtniing, faas nothing to. do with 
die umilitude, nor would be excusable wiitiout suck an au- 
lliority. H. 
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der sides of both, their legs and wings close pinioned 
to the ribs : so was this pair of friends transfixed, 
till down they fell, joined in their lives, joined in 
their deaths ; so closely joined, that Charon^ would 
mistake them both for one, and waft them over Styx 
for half his fare. Farewell, beloved, loving pair; 
few equals have you left behind: and happy and 
immortal shall- you be, if all my wit and eloquence 
can make you. 

And, now * * * • * • 
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THE 

BOOKSELLER'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



The follow'iDg discourse*. came into my hands 
perfect and entire : but there being several things 
in it, which the present age would not very well 
bear, I kept it by me some years, resolving it 
should never see the light. At length, by the advice 
anrt aSeistance of a judicious fnend, I retrenched those 
parts that might give most ofTence, and have now 
ventured to publish the remainder. Concerning the 
author I am wholly ignorant ; neither can I conjec- 
ture, whether it be the sanje witlf that of the two 
foregoing pieces, the original* having been sent me at 
a different time, and in a different hand. The learn- 
ed reader will.bettcF determio?; t(> whosq judgement 
I entirely submit it. 

• This discourse is not altogetlier' equal to the former, the best 
parts of it bring omitted ; ubeihur the bookseller's Hccount b* 
true, thai he durst not print the rest, I know not ; nor, iudeed, 
ii it easy to determine, wbeiber he may be relied on, in any thing 
be says of this, or the former treatises, only as to ihe lime they 
vere t*nt ill ; which, himever, appears ;iiore from ibe disconrKs 
them!>elv», thuii l|i» niutiua. H. 



( A15 ) 



ADISCOURSE, &c. 

For T. H. Esquire *, at his Chambers in the Academj 
of the Beaux Esprits in New England. 



SIR, ., 

It is now a good while, since I have had in my 
head something, not only, very material, but ab- 
solutely necessary to my health, that the world 
should be informed in : for, to tell you a secret, I 
am able . to contain it no longer. However I have 
been perplexed for some time to resolve, what would 
tie the most proper form to send it abroad in. To 
■whidi end, I have been three days coursing through 
Westminster-hall, and St. Paul's Church-yard, and 
Fleet-street, to peruse titles; and I do not find 
any, which holds so general a vogue, as that of 
"** A Letter to a Friend." Nothing is more common 
than to meet with long epistles, addressed to persons 
^nd places, where, at first thinking, one would be 
apt to - imagine it not altogether so necessary, or 
convenient: such as a neighbour at next deor, a 
mortal enemy, a perfect stranger, or a person of 
quality in the clouds ; and these upon subjects, in 
appearance, the least proper for conveyance by the 

* Supposed to be Colonel Hunter, mTOtioned in the ApoUigy 
for the Tale of a Tub. ^. 
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post ; as long sch«n«8 in philosophy ; dark and 
wonderful mysteries of state ; laborious dissertations 
in criticism and philo90[diy ; advice to parliaments, 
and the like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in present 
Wear : for, let me say what I will to the contrary, 
I am afr^d you will publish Uiis letter, as soon as 
ever it cemes to your hand. I desire you will be 
my witness to the world, how careless and sudden 
a scribble it has been ; that it was but yesterday, 
when you and I b^an accidentally to fell into dis- 
course on this matter ; that I was not very well when 
we parted ; that the post is in such haste, I have had 
nt> mantier of Ume to digest it into order, or correct 
the style ; and if ^y other modem excuses for haste 
fend oe^^igenoe, ^all occur to you in reading, I b^ 
you to insert them^ faithfully promising they shall be 
thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Iroquois vir* 
Cuosi, do me the favour to present my humble service 
to thtt illustrious body, and assure them, I shall send 
■n aocount of those pbeiramoia, as soon as we can 
detennine them at Gresham. 

I have not liad a line from die literati of To{»- 
nambou, these three last ordinaries. 

And now. Sir* having dispatched what I had to 
say of fiHin, (x o( business, let me intreat you will 
suffer me to proceed upon my subject ; and to pardoq 
me, if I make no farther use of the e[ustoIary styles 
till I come to conclude. 



,. SECT. 

IV, Google 
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SECT. I. 

It is recorded 'of Mahomet, that' upon a visit he 
was going to pay in Paradise, he had an offer of 
Several vehicles to conduct him upwards ; as fierj 
chariots, winged horses, and celestial sedans; but he 
refiised them all, and would be born to Heaven upon 
nothing but his ass. Now this inclination of Ma^ 
hornet, as singulat as it seems, has been since taken 
up by a great number of devout Christians; and 
doubtless with very good reason. For, since that 
Arabian is known to have borrowed a moiety of his 
religious system, from the Christian faith, it is but 
just he should pay reprisals, to such as would chal- 
lenge them ( wherein the good people of England, 
to do them all right, have not been backward. For, 
though there is not any otlier nation in the world, so 
plentifully provided with carriages for that journey, 
cither as to safety, or ease ; yet there are abundance 
of lis, who wilJ not be satisfied with any other ma- 
chine, beside this of Mahomet. 

For my own part, I must confess to bear • a very 
singular respect to this animal, by whom I take hu- 
man nature to be most admirably held forth, in all its 
qualities, aB well as operations ; and therefore, what- 
ever in my smalt reading occurs, concerning this our 
fellow-creature, I do never fail to set it down by way 
of common-place; and when I liave occasion to write 
upon human reasoif, politicks, eloquence, or know- 
ledge, I lay my memorandums before me, and insert 

• This is a very singular mode of expression, it should be, " Z 
mutt coofest that I bear,' &c. S. 

them 

L, . f, Google 
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them with a wonderful facility of applications. How. 
ever, among all the qualifications ascribed to this. 
distinguished bmte,' by ancient or modern authors, 1 
cannot remember this talent of bearing his rider to 
Heaven, has been recorded for a part of his character, 
except in the two examples mentioned already ; there- 
fore, I conceive the methods of this art, to be a point 
of useful knowledge in very few hands, and which 
the learned world^would gladly be better informed in : 
this is what I have undertaken to perform in the fol- 
lowing discourse. For, towards the operation already 
mentioned, many peculiar properties are required, both 
in the rider, and the ass ; which I shall ctideavour to 
8et in as clear a light as I can. 

But, because I am resolved, by all means, to avoid 
giving offence to any party whatever, I will leave off 
discoursing so closely to the letter, as 1 have hitherto 
done, and go on for the future by way of allegory ; 
though in such a manner, that the judicious reader 
may, without much straining, make his applications, 
as often as he shall think fit. Therefore, if you 
please, from henceforward instead of the term, ass, 
wc shall make use of gifted, or enlightened teacher; 
and the word, rider, we will exchange for that of 
fanatick auditory, or any other denomination of the 
like import. Having settled this weighty point, the 
great subject of inquiry before us, is, to examine by 
what methods, this teacher arrives at his gifts, or 
spirit, or light ; and by what intercourse between him 
and his assembly, it is cultivated and supported. 

In all my writings, I have had constant j-egard to 
this great end, not to suit and apply them to parti- 
ctdar occasions and circumstances of time, of place, 
or of person ; but to calculate them frr universal 

nature, 
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nature and mankind in general. And of such catho- 
. liok-ose I esteem this present disquisition* ; for I do 
not remember any other temper of body, or quality 
of mind, wherein all nations and ages of the world, 
have so unanimously agreed, as that of a fanatick 
strain, or tincture of enthusiasm ; which, improved 
by certain persons or societies of men, and by them 
practised upon the rest, has been able to produce 
revolutions of the greatest figure in history ; as will 
soon appear to liiose, who know any thing of Arabia, 
Persia, India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Far- 
ther, it h^ possessed as great a power, in the king- 
dom of knowledge; where it is hard to assign one ait 
pr science, which has not annexed it to some fanatick 
branch; such are, the philosopher's stone ; the grand 
elixir -f-; the planetary worlds; the squaring of the 
circle; the svmmumbonum; Utopian common-wealths; 
with some others of less or subordinate note; which , 
all serve for nothing else, but to employ or amuse 
this grain of enthusiasm, dealt into every composi- 
tion. 

■ But, if this plant has found a root. In the fields of 
empire and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and 
spread yet farther, upon holy ground. Wherein, 
though it has passed under the general name of en- 
thusiam, and perhaps arisen from the same original, 
yet has it produced certain branches of a very diiferent 
nature, however often mistaken for each other. Tlie 
word, in its universal acceptation, may be defined, a 
lifting up of the soul, or its faculties, above matter, 

• This senteuce is defective, for want of the words, ' to be,' at 
the end of it: as thu;, ' and of such catbolick use 1 estetm th» 
presen: disqnisicion'to tu.' S. 
> t Some Kriteri bJldilheni for. the £afDe,otlii<rs.DOt. Original. 
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^ia description will hold good in general; Inii I ant 
only to understand it, as applied to religion; where- 
in there are three general ways c^ gacdating 
the soul, or transporting it beyond the sphere rf 
matter. The iirst, is the immediate ac< of God, 
and is called prophecy or inspiration. "Die sarond, 
is the immediate act ty( the Devil, and is termed 
possession. The thirds is the, product of natunl 
causes, the e(R'ct of strong imagination, «pleen, 
violent anger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. These 
three have been abundantly treated on by authors, 
and therefore shall not em^pjoy my inquiry. BHt,the 
fourth method of religious enthusiasm, or launching 
out of the soul, as it is purely an effect of artifice, 
and mechanick operation, has been ^ringiy handled, 
or not at all, by any writer ; because, thoi^ it it 
• an art of great antiquity, yet having been contiiied 
to few persons, it long wanted those advancemeDts 
and refinements, which it afterwards met with, since 
it is grown so epidemick, and f^n into somafljr 
Cultivating hands. 

It is therefiwe upon this mechanical operation ofihe 
spirit, that I mean to treat, as it is at present per- 
formed by our British woricmen. I shall delivo'to 
the reader, the result of many judicious obeervatitHM 
upon the matter ; tracing as near as ! can, the whole 
course and method of this trade, producing paralld 
instances, and relating certain discoveries, that have 
luckily iallen in my way. 

I have said, that there is" one branch of reUgioui 
enthusiasm, which is purely an effect of nature; 
whereas, the part I mean to handle, is wholly an 
effect of art, which, however, is inclined to work 
upon certain -nbturea and coostituttonSf moie thtn 
^-. odwrs. 

C,q,-Z.-dbvC-.OOj^lC 
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Others. Beudes^ there is many an operation, which, 
in its original, wis purely an artifice, but through a 
long suocestion of ages, has grown to be natural. 
Hi^xxrates tells us, thU among onr ancestors, the . 
Scythians, there was a nation called Long-heads * t 
D^ich at first b^;anf, by a custom among midwives 
and nurses, of moulding, and squeezing, and bradog 
up the heads of inlants ; by which means, . nature^ 
^ut out at one passage, was forced to sedL another* 
and, finding room above^ shot upwards in the form ■ 
o£» sugar-loaf; and being diverted that way 6x some 
generations, at last found it out of herself, needing 
no assistance frcHn the nurse's hand. Hiis was 
the original of the Si^Uiian liong-heads, and tfius 
did custom, from being a second nature, proceed to 
be a first. To all which, there is something very 
analogous among us of this natic«i, who are the un- 
doubted posterity of that rdined people. For, in th« 
age of our fethers, there arose a generation of men in 
this island, called Sound-heads '^i whose race is now 

spread 

* Macroce^haii. Oiigincd. 

f Which St first began, 4*. "S, ' whieb,' refers here to the 
word, 'nation,' in the preceding part of the sentence, this docs 
not make sense: it should be thus—' there was s nation calJcfl 
Long-faeadp, which name toi^ iu rise from » custom amoog 
t&ldwives,' 4^, S. 

J Thtfanatick* in the time of Charles I. ignorantly applying . 
the text, ' Ye know that it is a shurae for men to have long hair,' 
cut their's very short. It is said, that the queen once seeing 
Pym, a celebrated patriot, thus cropped, inquired who that 
round-headed man was; and (hat from this incident the distinc- 
tion became genenil, and the party were called Round -heads, H. 
—Mr. Granger has given a different account of its origin. "The 
Jtarnardiiton .&mily i*; remarkable for having given rise to the 

aamc 
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spread over three kingdoms; yet, in its b^finning, 
was merely an operation of art, produced by a pair (^ 
scissars, a squeeze of the &ce, and a black cap. 
These heads, thus formed into a perfect sphere in all 
assemblies, were most exposed to the view of the 
female sort, which did iniiuehce their conceptions so 
effectually, that nature at last took the hint, and did 
it of herself; so that a Round-head, has been ever 
since as iamiliar a sight among us, as a Long-head 
among the Scythians. 

Upon these examples, and others easy to produo^ 
I desire the curious reader to distisgiush, first, be- 
tween an effect grown from art into nature, and one 
that is natural from its b^inning ; secondly, between 
an effect wholly natural, and one which has only a 
natural foundation, but where the superstructure is 
entirety artificial. For, the first, and the last of these, 
] understand to come within the districts of my sub- 
ject. And having obtained these allowances, they 
will serve to remove any objections, that may be raised, 
hereafter, against what I shall advance. 

The practitioners of this famous art, proceed, in 
general, upon the following fundamental ; that, the 
corruption of the senses, is the generation of the 
spirit; because the senses in men, are so many ave- 
nues to the fort of reason, which, in this operation, 
is wholly blocked up. All endeavours must be there- 
fore used, either to divert, bind up, stupify, fluster, 

Dmne of Round-licad, as appears from the rollowing note taken 
from Ilapiii's llisliirj: ihe Loudon appri'ntiqes wore the hair of 
(heir licud cul riiunil ; and ilic queerr observing, out of a window, 
bamiicl Itariiurdiston among them, crii-il out, Sec what ft hand> 
tome R<^umlh(^aH n tKi.')'i?'. and the name camo from thence, ani 
was publicklj' U!«d b^' Caplnin Hidt." N. 

and 
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and amuse the senses, or else, to justle them out of 
their stations ; and while they are either absent, of 
otherwise employed, or engaged in a civil war agdnst 
each other, the spirit enters and performs its part. 

Now> the usual methods of managing the senses, 
upon such conjunctures, are, what I shall be very 
particular in delivering, as far as it is lawful for me to 
do ; but having had the honour to be initiated into 
the mysteries of every society, I desire to be excused 
from divulging any rites, wherein the profane must 
have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed ferther, a very 
dangerous objection must, if possible, be removed. 
For, it is positively denied by certain criticks, that the 
spirit can, by any means, be introduced into an as- 
sembly of modem saints ; the disparity being so great, 
in many material circumstances, between the primi- 
tive way of inspiration, and that which is practised in 
the present age. This they pretend to prove, from . 
the second chapter of the Acts, where, comparing 
both it appears ; " First, that the Apostles were ga~ 
thered together with one accord, in one place; by 
which is meant a universal agreement in opinion, and 
form of worship ; a harmony, say they, so fer from 
being found between any two conventicles among us, 
that it is in vain to expect it between any two heads, 
in the same. Secondly, the spirit instructed the 
Apostles, in " \h.Q^U.oi speaking several languages', 
a knowledge so remote from our dealers in this art, 
that they neither understand propriety of words, or 
phrases, in their own. Lastly," say these objectors, 
*' the modem artists do utterly exclude all approaches 
of the spirit, and bar up its ancient way of entering, 
by covering themselv^ so close, and 90 indiiBtriously 
TOL. II. F p a-top. 
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a-top. For, they will needs have it as a pinnt clearly 
gained, that the cloven tongues never sat opon the 
Apostles heads, white their hats were on." 

Now, the force of these objeetiona, seem to connst 
. in the different acceptaticm <^ the word, spirit; 
which *, if it be understood for a supernatural asast- 
ance, approaching from without, the objectors have 
leason, and their assertions may be allowed ; but the 
spirit we treat of here, proceeding entirely from with- 
in, the argument of these adversaries is wholly eloded. 
And upon the same account, our modem artificers, 
find it an expedient of absolute necessity, to cover 
their heads as close as they can, in order to prevent 
perspiration ; than whidi, nothing is observed to be 
a greater -spender of mechanick light, as we may per. . 
haps farther show in a convenient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the phenomenon of 
spiritual mechanism, it is here to be noted, that in 
forming and working up the spirit, the assembly has 
a considerable share, as well as the preacher. The 
method of this arcanum is as follows ; they violently 
strain their eye-balls inward, half closing the lids ; 
then, as they sit, they are in a perpetual motion of 
seesaw, making long hums at proper periods; and 
continuing the sound at equal height, choosing their 
time in thqse intermissions, while the preacher is at 
.ebb. Neither is this practice, in any part of it, so 
.singular and improbable, as not to be traced in dis- 
tant regions, from reading and observation. For, 
.first, the Jauguis-f-,. or enlightened s^nts of India, 

* This is wholly ungrammntical ; the nominative ' which' has 
no verb in ihe senlcnce afterwards to which it refers, aid may be 
oiuitced without prejudice to the sense. S. 

+ Bernier, M«m de Mogol. Origiml. ■ 

see 
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see all their visions, by help of an acquired straining 
and pressure of the eyes. Secondly, the art of see- 
saw on a beam, and swinging by session upon a cord, 
in order to raise artificial extasies, has been derived 
to us from our Scythian * ancestorSj where it is prac- 
tised at Ihis day, among the women. Lastly, the 
whole proceeding, as I have here related it, is per- 
formed by the natives of Ireland, with a considerable 
improvement j and it is granted, that this noble na- 
tion, has, of all others, admitted fewer corruptions, 
and degenerated least from the purity of the old Tar- 
tars. Now, it is usual for a knot of Irish men and 
women, to abstract themselves from matter, bind up 
all their senses, grow visionary and spiritual, by in- 
fluence of a short pipe of tobacco, handed round the 
company ; each preserving the smoke in liis mouth, 
till it comes to his turn to take in fresh : at the same 
time, there is a concert of a continued gentle hum, 
repeated and renewed by instinct, as occasion re- 
quires ; and they move their bodies up and down, to 
a degree, that sometimes their heads and points lie 
parallel to the horizon. Mean while, you may ob- 
serve their eyes turned up, in the posture of one who 
endeavours to keep himself awake ; by which, and 
many other symptoms among them, it manifestly 
appears, that the reasoning faculties are all suspended 
and superseded, that imagination has usurped the 
seat, scattering a thousand deliriums over the brain. 
Returning from this digression, I shall describe the 
methods, by which the spirit approaches. The eyes 
being disposed according to art, at first you can ste 
nothing; but. after a short pause, a small glimmer- 

* Oaa^nini Hist. Sarmat. Original, 
• F V 2 ing 

L . h.C.ooj^lc 
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ing light begins to appear, and dance before you. 
Then, by frequently moving your body up and down, 
you perceive the vapours to ascend very fast, till you 
are perfectly dosed and flustered, like one who drinks 
too much in a morning. Mean while the preacher 
is also at work ; he begins a loud hum, whicii pi«tes 
yon quite through ; this is immediately returned by 
the audience, and you find yourself prompted to imi- 
tate them by a meer spontaneous impulse, without 
knowing what you do. The interstUia are duly filled 
up by the preacher, to prevent too long a pause, 
under which, the spirit would soon feint, and grow 
languid. 

This is all I am allowed to discover, about the pro- 
gress of the spirit with relation to that part, which 
is born by the assembly; but"in the methods of the 
preacher, to which I now proceed, I shall be more 
large and particular. 



SECT. II. 

You will read it very gravely remarked, in the 
books of those illustrious and right eloquent penmen, 
the modern travellers; that the fundamental differ- 
ence, in point of religion, between the wild Indians 
and us, lies in this : that we worship God, and they 
worship the devil. But, there are certain criticks, 
who wiil by no means admit, of this distinction ; ra- 
ther believing, that all nations whatsoever adore the 
true God, because they seem to entend their devo- 
tions to some invisible power, of greatest goodness 

LioziKib. Google 
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and ability to help them ; which, perhaps, will take 
in the brightest attributes, ascribed to the divinity. 
Others again inform us, that those idolaters adore 
two principles; the principle of good, and that of 
evil : which, indeed, I am apt to look upon, as the 
most universal notion, that mankind, by the meer 
light of nature, ever entertained of things invisible. 
How this idea has been managed by the Indians, and 
us, and with what advantage to the understandings 
of either, may well deserve to be examined. To mey 
the difference appears little more than this, that they, 
are put oftener upon their knees by their fears, and 
we, by our desires; that tiie former, set them a pray-i 
tng, and us, a carsing. What I applaud them for, 
is, thdr discretion in limiting their devotions and 
their deities, to thdr several districts, nor ever suf- 
fering the liturgy of the white God, to cross or to 
interfere with that of the hlack. Not so with us^ 
who, pretending by the lines and measures of our 
reason, to extend the dominion of one invisible power, 
and contract that of the other, have discovered a gross 
ignorance in the natures of good and evil, and most 
horribly confounded the frontiers of both. After 
men have lifted up the throne of their divinity to the 
■ccelttm empyreeum, adorned with all such qualities 
and accomplishments, as themselves seem most to 
value and possess : after they have sunk their prin- 
ciple of evil to the lowest centre, bound him with 
chains, loaded him with curses, furnished him with 
viler dispositions than any rake-hell of the town, ac- 
coutred him with tail, and horns, and huge claws, 
and saucer eyes ; I laugh aloud to see these reasoners, 
at the same time, engaged in wise dispute about cer- 
tain walks and purlieus, whether they are in the verge 

of 
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of God, or the Devil; seriously debating, whether 
such and such influences, come into men's minds 
from above or below ; whether certain passions and 
^flections, are guided by the evil spirit or the good : 

Cum fas algve ntfas eiigvo^ne liiidmum 
Dkecntut t^dif Hon* 

Thus do meii establish d fellowship of Christ mHi 
Belial, and such is the analogy they make between 
cloven tongues, and cloven feet. Of the like nature 
is the disquisition before us : it has continued these 
hundred years an even debate, wh^her the deport*' 
ment and the cant of our English onthusiastick 
preachers, were possession, or inspiratitm ; and a 
world of argument has been drained on dtlier side, 
perhaps to little purpose. For I think, it is in life, 
as in tragedy, where it is held a conviction of great 
defect, both in order and invention, to interpose the 
assistance of preternatural power, without an absolute 
and last necessity -|-. However, it is a sketch of hu- 
jnan vanity, for every individual to imagine, the whole 
universe is interested inhts meanest concern,. If he 
has got cleanly over a kenpel, some angel unseen de? 
scended on purpose, to help him by the hand ; if he 
has knocked his head against a post, it was the Devil, 
for his sins, let loose from HeW on purpose to buffet 
him. Who, that sees a little paltry mortal, drtming, 
and dreaming, and drivelling to a multitude, can 
think it agreeable to common good sense, that eitlier 
Jleaven or Hell, should be put to the trouble of in^ 

Inwitate of liquor, when flow their full veins, 
No dUtiaction of vice, or of virtue remains. FRANCiif 
f Ncc Deus iatenil, nisi digiius* vindice nodus 
Incidnitp Hon. de Arte PocticlU l^S. ?aU. 
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fluence or inspection^ upon what heis about i there- 
fore, I am resolved immediately to weed this errour out 
of mankind, by making it clear, that this mystery of 
voiding spiritual gifts, is nothing but a trade, ac- 
quired by as much instruction, and mastered by equal 
practJce and application, as others are. This will best 
appear, by describing and deducting the whole pro- 
cess of the operation, as variously, as it hath fallen 
under my knowledge or experience. 
««« * «• »«.*. 
Here the whole scheme of # * • *. 
spirilual meckamsm was d*- • • • * 
ducedtwd explained, with an * *- * ■ * 
appearance of great reading • # « #. 
av4 observation ; but it was * # # * 
thottgkl wither safe nor con- » « • # 
venient to print it. • • # # » 

m • m m «•«. •« 

Here it may not be amiss to add a few words, upon 
the laudable practice of wearing quilted cops ; wU|h 
is not a matter of m^re custom, humour, or fashion, 
as some would pretend, but an institution of great 
sagacity and use : these, when moistened with sweat, 
stop all perspiration : ' and, by reverberating the heat, 
prevait the spirit from evaporating any way, but at 
the mouth ; even as a skilful housewife, that covers 
her still with a wet clout, for the same reason, and 
finds the same effect. For, it is the opinion of choice 
virtuosi, that the brain is only a crowd of little^ani- 
nials, but with teeth and claws extremely sharp, and 
therefore ding together in the contexture we be- 
hold, like the picture of Hobbes's Leviathan, or like 
bees in perpendicular swarm upon a tree, or like a 
carrion corri^ted into vermin, still pfcserving the 

shape 
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shape and figure of the mother animal : that all in- 
vention is formed by the morsure of two or more of 
these animals, upon certain capillary nerves, which 
proceed from thence, whereof three branches spread 
into the tongue, and two into the right hand, lli^ 
hold also, that these animals are of a constitution ex- 
tremely cold ; that their food is the air we attract, 
their excrement phlegm ; and that what we vulgarly 
call rheums, and colds, and distillations, is nothing 
else but an epidemical looseness, to which that little 
commonwealth is very subject, from the climate it 
lies under. Farther, that nothing less than a violent 
heat, can disentangle these creatures frvm their 
hamated station of life, or give them vigour and 
humour, to imprint the marks of their little teeth.' 
That, if the morsure be hexagonal, it produce! 
poetry ; the drcular, gives eloquence : , if the bite hath 
been conical, the person, whose nerve is so affected, 
shall be disposed to write upon politicks; and so of 
the rest. 

I shall how discourse briefly, by what kind of prac- 
tices the voice is best governed, toward the composi- 
tion and improvement of the spirit ; for, without a 
competent skill in tuning and toning each word, and 
syllable, and letter, to their due cadence, the whole 
operation is incomplete, misses entirely of its effect 
on the hearers, and puts the worltman himself to 
continual p^ns for new supplies, without success. 
For, it is to be understood, that in the language of 
the spirit, cant and droning supply Hie place of sense 
and Teasojii in the language of men : because, in 
spiritual harangues, the disposition of the words ac- 
cording to the art of grammar, has not the least use, 
but the skill and influence wholly lie in the choice 

and 
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and cadence of the -syllables ; even as a discreet com- 
poser, who, in Betting a song, changes the words and 
order so often, that he is forced to make it nonsense, 
before he can make it mnsick. For this reason it 
has been held by some, that the art of canting is 
ever in greatest perfection, when managed by Ignor- 
ance; which is thought to be enigmatically meant 
by Plutarch, when he tells us, that the best musical 
instruments were made from the bones of an ass. 
And the profounder criticks upon that passage, aie 
of opinion, the word in its genuine signification, 
means no other than a jaw-bone ; though some 
rather think it to have been the os sacrum ; but in so 
nice a case I shall not take upon me to decidej the 
curious are at liberty to pick from it whatever they 
please. 

The first ingredient toward the art. of danting i% , 
a competent share of inteard light ; that is to say, a 
large memory, plentifully fraught with theological 
polysyllables, and mysterious texts fr^m holy writ, 
applied and digested, by those methods and mechani- 
cal operations, already related : the bearers of this 
light, resembling lanterns • compact of leaves from 
old Geneva Bibles ; . which invention, sir Humphrey 
Edwin •(•, during his mayoralty, of happy memory, 
highly approved and advanced ; afiirming the Scrip- 
ture to be fulfilled, where it says, thy word is a 
lantern to my feet, and a light to my paths. 

Now, the art of canting, consists in skilfully adapt- 
ing the voice, to whatever words the spirit delivers, 
that each may strike the ears of the audience, with its 

• 1^8 the dark lantern of the spiril', 

Which none ste by, but those who bear il. HoDiBaAs. 
1 See before, p. 361. 

most 
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most significant cadence. The force or energy of 
this eloquence, is not to be found, as among ancient 
orators, in the disposition of words in a sentence, or 
the turning of long periods ; but, agreeable * to the 
modem rcsFmements in musick, is taken up wholly, 
in dwelling and dating upon syllables and letters. 
Thus, it is frequent for a single vowel, to draw s^hs 
from a multitude ; and for a whole assembly of saints, 
to sob to the musick of one solitary liquid. But 
these are trifles; when even sounds inarticulate, ar« 
observed to produce as fordble efiects. A oiastei 
workman, shall blow his nose so powerfully, as to 
pierce the hearts of his people, who weredisposed to 
receive the excrements of his brain, with the same 
reverence as the issue of it. Hawking,, spitting, and 
belching, the defects of other men's rhetorick, are 
the flowers, and figures, and ornaments of his. For, 
the spirit being the same in all, it is of no import, 
through what vehicle it is conveyed. 

It is a poii)t of too much difficulty, to draw the 
principles of this &mous art, within the compass of 
certain adequate rules. ' However, perhaps I may one 
day oblige the' world, with my critical essay upon the 
art of canting ; philosophically, physically and mua- 
cally considered. 

But, among all improvements of the spirit, wheran 
the voice has bom a part, there is none to be com- 
pared with that of ctMiveying the sound through the 
nose, which under the denomination of *nu^ir^-f-, 
has passed with so great applause in the world. Ute 

* Agreeable, for agreeably. , S. 

t The snuffling of men, who have lott their noses by lewd 
courses, is ><iid tu have given rite to that tone^ which our dis- 
senicrs liid too much affect. \V, WoTTOM, 

originals 
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ori^nals of this institution, are very dark : but 
having been initiated into the mystery of it, and leave 
bcii^ given me to publish it to the world, I shall de- 
liver as direct a relation as I can. 

This art, like many other famous inventions, owed 
its birth, or, at least, improvement and perfection, ■ 
to an effect of chance ; but was established upon 
solid reasons, and has flourished in this island ever 
since, with great lustre. AH agree, that it first ap- 
peared upon the decay and discouragement of bag- 
pipes, which having long suffered under the mortal 
hatred of the brethren, tottered for a time, and at last 
fell with monarchy. The story is thus related. 

As yet snuffling was not ; when the following ad- 
venture happened to a Banbury saint. Upon a cer- 
tain day, while he was fer engaged among the taber- 
nacles of the wicked, he felt the outward man put 
into odd commotions, and strangely pricked forward 
by the inward ; an effect very usual among the mo- 
dem inspired. For, sonie think, that the spirit is 
apt to feed on the flesh, like hjangry wines upon raw 
beef. Others, rather believe there is a perpetual 
game at leap-frog between both j and sometimes the 
&sh is uppermost, and sometimes the spirit ; adding 
that the former, while it js in the state of a rider, 
wears huge Rippon spurs ; and, when it comes to the 
turn of being bearer, is wonderfully head-strong and 
hard-mouthed. However, it came about, the ^int^ 
ielt his vessel full extended in every part (a very na- 
tural effect of strong inspiration ;) and the place and 
time falling out so unluckily, that he could not have 
the convenient^ of evacuating upwards, by repetitionj 
prayef, or lecture; he was forced to open an inferiour 
vent. ' Jo short, he wrestled with the flesh so long, 

■ thgt 
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that he at length subdued it, coining ofTwith honour- 
able wounds, all before. Ilie surgeon had now 
cured the parts primarily affected ; but the disease, 
driven from its post, flew up into his head ; and, as 
a skilful general, valiantly attacked in his trenches, 
and beaten from the field, by flying marches with- 
. draws to the capital city, breaking down the bridges 
to prevent pursuit; so the disease, repelled from its 
first station, fled before the rod of Hermes, to the 
upper region, there fortifying itself; but, finding the 
foe making attacks at the nose, broke down the 
bridge, and retired to the head-quarters. Now, the 
naturalists observe, that there is in human noses an 
idiosyncracy, by virtue of which, the more the pas- 
sage is obstructed, the more our speech delights to 
go through, as the music of a flagellet is made by 
the stops. By this method, the twang of the nose 
becomes perfectly to resemble the snuffle of a bag- 
pipe, and is found to be equally attractive of British 
ears; whereof the saint had sudden experience, by 
practising his new faculty, with wonderful success, in 
the operation of the spirit: for, in a short timej no 
doctrine passed for sound and orthodox, unless it 
were delivered through tfie nose. Straight, every 
pastor copied after this original ; and those, who 
could not otherwise arrive to a perfection, spirited by 
a noble zeal, made use of. the same expoiment to 
acquire it ; so that, I think, it may be truly affirmed, 
the saints owe their empire, to the snuffling of one 
animal, as Darius did his, to the neighing of another; 
and both stratagems were performed by the same art; 
for we read, how the Persian beast, acquired his fe- 
culty, by covering a mare the day before*. 
• Herodotus, 

, I should 
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X should now have done, if I were not convinced, 
that whatever I have j'et advanced upon this subject 
is liable to great exception. For, allowing all I have 
said to be true, it may still be justly objected, that 
there is, in the commonwealth of artificial enthusiasm,' 
some real foundation for art to work upon, in the 
temper and complexion of individuals, which other 
mortals seem to want. Observe but the gesture, the 
motion, and the countenance, of some choice pro- 
fessors, though in their most familiar actions, yoii 
will find them of a diferent race, from the rest of 
human creatures. Remark your commonest pre- 
tender to a light within, how dark, and dirty, and 
gloomy he is without: as lanterns, which the more 
light they bear in their bodies, cast out so much the 
more soot, and smoke, and fuliginous matter, to ad- 
here to the sides. Listen but to their ordinary talk, 
and look on the mouth that ddivcrs it; you will 
imagine you are hearing some ancient oracle, and 
your understanding will be equally informed. Upon 
these, and the like reasons, certain objectors pre- 
tend to put it beyond all doubt, that there must be 
a sort of preternatural spirit, possessing the heads of 
the modem saints ; and some will have it to be the 
heat of zeal, working upon the dr^s of ignorance, 
as other spirits are produced fi-om lees,- by the force 
of fire. Some again think, that when our earthly 
tabernacles are disordered and desolate, shaken and 
out of repair, the spirit delights to dwell within them ; 
as houses are said to be haunted, when they are for- 
saken and gone to decay. 

To set this matter in as lair a light as possible, I 
shall here very briefly deduce, the history of fanati- 
cism, from the most early ages, to the present. And 

if 
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if we are able to fix, upon any one material or funda* 
mental point, wherein the chief professors have uni- 
versally agreed, I think we may reasonably lay hold 
On tliat, and assign it for the great seed or principle 
of the spirit. 

The most early traces we meet with of fanaticks in 
ancient story, are among the Egyptians, who insti- 
tuted those rites, known in Greece by the names of 
Orgia, Pant-gyres, and Dionysia ; whether intro- 
duced there by Orpheus, or Melampus, we shall not 
dispute at present, nor in all likelihood at any time 
for the future*. These feasts were celebrated to the 
honour of Osiris, whom the Grecians called Diony- 
sius, and is the same with Bacchus; which has be- 
trayed some superficial readers to imagine, that the 
whole business was nothing more than a set of roar* 
ing, scourinr;; companions, -overcharged with wine; 
but this is a scandalous mistake, foisted on the world 
by a sort of modem authors, who have too literal an 
understanding ; and, 'because antiquity is to be traced 
backwards, do therefore, like Jews, begin their books, 
at -the wrong end, as if learning were a sort of con- 
juring. These are the men, who pretend to under- 
stand a book by scouting through the index; as if a 
traveller should go about to describe a palace, when 
he had seen nothing but the privy ; or like certain 
fuitune -tellers in nortbem America, who have a way 
of reading a man's destiny, by peeping into his breech, 
For, at the time of instituting these mysteries, there 
was not one vine in all Egypt •\; ih^ natives drinking 
nothing but ale ; which liquor seems to have been 
far more ancient than -wine, and has the honour of 



• Diodorus Siculus, 1. i. Rut. tie tide & Osinde. 
t Herod. 1. ij. 
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owing its invention and progress, not only to the 
-Egyptian Osiris*, but to the Grecian Bacdius; 
who, in their famous expedition, carried the receipt 
of it along with them, and gave it to the nations they 
visited, or subdued. Besides, Bacchus himself was 
very seldom, or never drunk : for, it is recorded of 
him, that he was the.first inventor of the mitre -f*; 
whicli he wore continually on his head, (as the 
whole company of bacchanals did) to prevent vapours 
and the head-ach after hard drinking. And for this 
reason, say some, the scarlet whore, when she makes 
the kings of the earth drunk with her cup of abomi- 
nation, is always sober herself, though she never 
balks the glass in her turn, being, it seems, kept 
lupon her legs, by the virtue of her triple mitre. 
Now, these feasts were instituted, in imitation of the 
-femous expedition Osiris made through the world, 
and of the company that attended him, whereof the 
bacchanalian ceremonies were so many types and 
symbols. From which account J it is manifest, that 
the fanatick rites of these Bacchanals, cannqt be im- 
puted to intoxications by wine, but must needs have 
had a de^r foundation. What this was, we may 
gather large hints, from certain circun^stances in the 
course of their mysteries. For, in the first place, 
there was, in their processions, an intire mixture and 
confusion of sexes ; they affected to ramble about 
hills and deserts ; their glands were of ivy and vine, 
emblems of cleaving and clinging ; or of fir, the 
part^nt of turpentine. It is added, that they imitated 
satyrs, were attended by goats, and rode upon asses, 

• DiodoruaSicului, I.i. & iii. 

t Id. I. iv. 

I See the parliculan in Diadorus Siculus, 1. i, ^ iii. 
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bD, conipani<ni8 of great skill and practice, in affsaa 
of gallantry. They bore for their ensigns certain cu- 
riouB figures, perched upon long poles, made into the 
shape and size of the virga genitalis, with its appur- 
tenances ; which were so many shadows and emblems 
of the whole mystery, as well as trophies set up by 
the female conquerors. Lastly, in a certain town of 
Attica, the whole solemnity, stripped of all its types*, 
was performed in puris naturalibus, the votaries not 
flying in covies, but sorted into couples. The same 
may be farther conjectured from the death of Or- 
pheus, one of the institutors of these mysteries, who 
was torn in pieces by women, because he refuseii to 
communicate his orgies to them-|-; which otheiB 
explained, by telling us, he had castrated himself upon 
grief for the loss of his wife. 

Omitting many others of less note, the next (ana- 
ticts we meet with of any enlinence, were the nu- 
merous sects of hereticks, appearing in the .five first 
centuries of the Christian era, from Simon Magus 
and his followers, to those of Eutyches. I have col- 
lected their systems from infinite reading, and, com- 
paring them with those of their successors, in the 
several ages since, I find there are certain bounds 
set even to the irregularity of human thought, and 
those a great deal narrower than is commonly appre- 
hended. For, as they all frequently interfere, even 
in their widest ravings ; so there is one fundamental 
poipt, wherein they are sure to meet, as lines in « 
centre, and that is, the community of women. Great 
were thdr solicitudes in this matter, and they never 

* Dianysia Brauroni.i. 

t Viil. Fhotium in Excerplis 6 Conone, 
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failed of certain articles in their schemes of wor^ip, 
on purpose to establish it. 

The last fanaticksof note, were those which started 
up in Germany, a little after the reformation of 
Luther; springing, as mushrooms do at the eiidof a 
harvest: such were John of Leyden, David George, 
Adam Neusler, and many others ; whose visions 
and revelations, always terminated in leading about 
half a dozen sisters apiece, and making that practice, 
a fundamental part of their system. For, human 
life is a continual navigation, and, if we expect our 
vessels to pass with safety, through the waves and 
tempests of this fluctuating world, it is necessary to 
make a good provision of the flesh, as seamen lay in 
store of beef for a long voyage. 

Now, from this brief survey of some principal sects 
among the fanatidts in all ages, (having omitted the 
Mahometans and others, who might also help to 
confirm the argument I am about) to which I might 
add several among ourselves, such as the family of 
love, sweet singers of Israel, and the like: and from 
reflecting upon that fundamental point in their doc- 
ti-ines about women, wherein they have so unani- 
mously agreed ; I am apt to imagine, that the seed 
or principle, which has ever put men upon visions in 
things invisible, is of a corporeal nature ; for, the pro- 
founder chymists inform us, that the strongest spirits 
may be extracted from human flesh. Besides, the 
spinal marrow, being nothing else but a continuation 
of the brain, must needs create a very free communi- 
cation between the 6uperi6ur faculties, aitd- those be- 
low : and thus, the Ihom in the flesh, ^rves for a 
spur to the spirit. I think, it is agreed among phy- 
sicians, that nothing effects the head so much, as a 
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Sir, 

BEING so great a lover of antiquities, it was rea- 
sonable to suppose, you would be very much obliged 
with any thing that was new. I have been of late 
offended with njany writers of essays and moral dis- 
courses, for running into stale topicks and threadbare 
quotations, and not handling their subject fully and 
closely : all whf<^" eitburs I h^ve 'carefully avoided 
in the following essay, which I have proposed as a 
pattern for young writers fb imitate. The thoughts 
and observations being entirely new, the quotationi 
tintq^rfh&l by oilart; lh6 sUbjdet df mighty import- 
ance, and treated with much order and perspicuity, 
It has cost me a great deal of time ; and I desire you 
■will accept and consider it as the utmost effort of 
my genius. 
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A TRITICAL ESSAY UPON THE FACULTIES 
OF THE MIND. 



PHILOSOPHERS say, that man is a microcoam, 
or little world, resembling in miniature every part 
of the great : and, in my opinion, the body natural 
may be compared to the body politick ; and if this 
be so, how can the epicurean's opinion be true, that 
the universe was fonned by a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms: which I will no more believe, than that 
the accidental jumbling of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, could fall by chance into a most ingenious and 
learned treatise of philosophy. Rimm teneatis 
amid*? This false opinion must needs create 
many more: it 13 lite an errour in the first con-' 
coction, which cannot be corrected in the second ; 
the foundation is weak, and whatever superstructure 
you raise upon it, ■ must of necessity fall to the 
ground. Thus men are led from one errour to 
another, until with Ixion they embrace a cloud 
instead of Juno ; or like the dog in the feble lose 
the substance in gaping at the shadow. For such 
opinions pannot cohere ; but like the iron and clay 
in the toes of Nebuchadnezzai's image, must se- 
parate and break in pieces. I have read in a cer- 
tain author, that Alexander wept because he had 
flO more worlds to conquer : which he needed not 
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■ have done, if the fortuitous concourse of atoms could 
create one : but this is an opinion, fitter ft)r that 
raany-headed beast the vulgar, to entertain, than 
for so wise a man as Epicurus ; the corrupt part of 
his sect only borrowed his name, as the monkey 
did the cat's claw to draw the chestnut out of the 
fire. 

However, the first step to the cure, \s to know 
the disease ; and though truth may be difficult to 
find, because, as the philosopher observes, she lives 
in the bottom of a well, yet we need not, like blind 
men, grope in open daylight. I hope I maybeaU 
lowed, among so many far more learned men, to 
offer my mite, since a standerby may sometimes 
perhnps see more of the game, than he that plays it. 
Byt I do not think a philosopher obliged to account 
for every phenomenon in nature, or drown himself 
with Aristotle, for not being able to solve the ebbuig 
and flowing of the tide, in that fatal sentence he 
passed upon himself. Quia te non capio, lu capies 
me. Wherein he was at once the judge and the 
criminal) the accuser and executioner. Socrates, 
on the other hand, who said he knew nothing, was 
pronounced by the pracle to be the wisest plan in 
the world. 

But to return from this digression ; I think it as 
clear as any demonstration of Euclid, that Nature 
does nothing in vain ; if we were able to dive into 
her secret recesses, we should find that the smallest 
blade of grass, or mpst contemptible weed, has its 
particplar use : but she is chiefly admirable in her 
minutest qoippositipns, tjie least ^d most contempT 
lible insect, most discovers the art of nature, if I 
may so call it, though nature, which delights in 

variety, 
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variety, will always triumph over art; and as the 
poets observes, 

" Naluram txfellus furcd licet, mijue recurret * ." 

HoK. Lib. I. Epist. X.3I. 

But the various opinions of philosophers, have 
scattered through the woHd as many plagues of the 
mind, as Pandora's box did those of the body ; only 
with this difference, that they have not left hope at 
the bottom. And if truth be not fled with Astrea, 
she is certainly as hidden as the source of Nile, and 
can be found only in Utopia. Not that I woiild re- 
flect on those wise sages, which would be a sort of 
ingratitude ; and he that calls a man ungrateful, sums 
up all the evil that a man can be guilty of> 

Isgraluia ti dixeris, omnia dicis. 

But, what I blame the philosophers for, (though 
some may think it a paradox) is chiefly their pride ; 
nothing less than an ipse dixit, and you must pin your 
faith on their sleeve. And though Diogenes lived 
in a tub, there might be, for aught I know, as much 
pride under his rags, as in the flne-spun garments of 
the divine Plato. It is rqxirted of this Diogenes, 
that when Alexander came to see him, and promised 
to give him lyhatever he would ask, the cynick only 
gnswered, " Take not from me what, thou canst not 
give me, but stand from between me and the light ;" 
which was almost as extragavant as the philoBq}her, 
f:hat flung his money into the sea, with this remark* 
^bie saying < — 

• For Nature, driven out wiih proud. disdain, 
All-iiowerrul godd9ss, will reiuqi again. 

Frakcis. 

How 
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How different was this man from the usurer, 
who being told his son would spend all he had got, 
replied, " He cannot take more pleasure in spend- 
ing, than I did in getting it." These men could see; 
the faults of each other, but not their own ; those 
they flung into the bag behind; non videmm id 
. manticie quod m iergo est. I may perhaps be cen- 
lured for my free opinions by those carping Mo- 
muses whom authors worship, as the Indians do the 
devil, for fear. They will endeavour to give my 
reputation as many wounds, as the man in the al- 
manack ; but I value it not ; and perhaps like fries, 
they may buzz so often about the candle, till th^ 
bum their wings. They must pardon me, if I ven- 
ture to give them this advice, not to rail at what they 
cannot understand : it does but discover that self- 
tormenting passion of envy, than which the greatest 
tyrant never invented a more cruel torment : 

Imidid SUidi non invenere Tyrimm 
Ttrmcatvm vu[}m— 

Ho». lib. I. Epist. II. 58. 

I must be so bold to tell my criticks and witlings, 
that they can no more judge of this, than a man 
that is bom blind, can have any true idea of colours. 
I have always observed, that your empty vessels 
ftound loudest : I value ^eir lashes as little as the 
sea did those of Xerxes, when he whif^icd it. The 
utmost favour a man can> expect from them is, 
that which Polyphemus promised Ulysses, that he 
would devour him the last : they Uiink to subdue 
a writer, as Cassar did his enemy, with a Feni, 
vidi, via. I confess I value the opinion of the 

judicious few, a Rymer, a Dennis, or a W k i 

but 
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but for the rest, to give my judgment at once, I tiiink 
the long dispute among the philosophers about a 
vacuvm, may be determined in the aiErmative, that 
it ia to be found in a critick's head. They are at best 
but the drones of the learned world, who devour the 
honey, and will not work themselves ; and a writer 
need no more regard them, than the moon does the 
barking of a little senseless cur. For, in Sfnte of thei* 
terrible roaring, you may, with half an eye, discover 
the ass under the lion's skin. 

But to return to our discourse : Demosthenes be- 
ing asked what was the first part of an orator, replied, 
action : what was the second, action : what was the 
third, action : and so on ad ij^itum. This may be 
true in oratory ; but contemplation, in other things, 
exceeds action. And therefore a wise man is never 
less alone, than when he is alone : Nrniquaia minut 
solus, quam ckm solus. 

And Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was 
so intent upon his problems, that, he never minded 
the soldiers who caime to kill him. TTierefore, not 
to detract from the just praise which belongs to 
orators, they ought to consider that nature, which 
gave us two eyes to see, and two ears to hear, has 
given us but one tongue to speak ; wherein however 
some do so abound, that the virtuosi, -who have been 
so long in search for the perpetual motion, may in&l- 
libly find it tho-e. 

Some men admire republicks, because orators 
flourish there most, and are the greatest enemies of 
tyranny ; but my opinion is, that one tyrant is bet- 
ter than a hupdred. Besides, these orators inflame 
. the people, whose angw is really but a short fit of 

siadness, 
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Ira fwro hrccii at. 

Ho&. Lib. 1. Eptit. II. 6i. 

After which, laws are like cobwebs, which may 
ciitcli small flies, but let wasps and hornets break 
through. But in oratory the greatest art is to hide 
art, ^rlis est cetare artem. 

Bat this must be the work of time, we must lay 
hold on all (^Tportunities, and let slip no occasion ; 
else we shall be forced to weave Penelope's web, 
unravel in the night what we spun in the day. 
And therefore I have observed, that time is painted 
with a lock before, and bald . behind, signifying 
thereby, that we must take time (as we say) by the 
forelock, for when it is once past, there is no re- 
calling it. 

The mind of man is at first (if you will pardon 
the expression) like a tabula rasa, or like wax, 
which, while it is soft, is capable of any impression, 
till time has hardened it. And at length death, that 
grim tyrant, stops us in the midst of our career. 
The greatest conquerors have at last been conquered 
by death, which spares none, from the sceptre to the 
spade ; Mors omnibus cotttTnunis, 

All rivers go to the sea, but none return from it. 
Xerxes wept when he beheld his army, to consider 
that in less than a hundred years, they would be all 
dead. Anacreon was choked with a grapestone; 
and violent joy kills as well as violent grief. There 
is nothing in this world constant, but inconstancy; 
yet Plato thought, that if virtue would appear to the 
world in her own native dress, all men would be enr 
amoured with her. But now, siiux interest governs 
the world, and men neglect the golden mean, Jupiter 
himselfj if he came to the earth, would be despised, 

iiolesa 
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unless it were, as he did to Danae, in a golden 
shower : for men now-a-days worship the rising sun, 
and not the setting : 

DoHK trit feUx muboi numerabis amicoi. 

Thus have I, in obedience to your commands, 
ventured to expose mjfself to censure, in this critical 
age. Whether I have done right to my subject, 
must be left to the judgment of my learned reader : 
however I cannot but hope, that my attempting of 
it, may be encouragement for some able pen, to 
perform it with more tucoess. 



A MEDITATION 
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BROOMSTICK. 

ACCORDING TO THB STTLB AND HANNEB OF THX 
MONOURABLB BOBERT BOYLE's UBBITATIONt. 
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la the FostTiuraoits Works of the Author of Hudibras, 1753, 
vol. I, !>. 404. we Jitid a satirical imitation of Mr. Boyle's iiyle, 
under the title of " An Occasional Reffection on Dr Carieton'a 
feeling a Dog's Pulse at Greshain College, by R. B. esq, to 
Lyndiimore ;" a perfi>rmance in which there appeared so slriltii^ 
a resemblance to the present one of our Author, as (o indwce the 
Editor of those volumes to imagine the Dean must have either ^eea 
or heard of (his piece liy his witty predecessor. But, as few wri- 
ters are so little liable to the charge of plagiarism as the Dean, it 
may not be improper to set down what the above-mentioned 
Editor has offered upon the subject : " It is great pity but Mr, 
Boyle's merit, which it must Ije owned was very great both in hit 
learned and moral capacity, had pleaded his excuse for an;; little 
defects in his manner of writing ; but, as my lord Orrery observes, 
the sword of Wit, like the scy tbe of Time, cuts down friend and 
foe, nnd attacks every object that accidentally lies in ils way." 
However, in justice lo the wit of our Satirist, we must acknowledge 
that he has bit upon the weak side of Boyle's character as an 
Author, since his greatest admirers must confess'that bis style a 
rather too copious, diffusive, and circumstantial, and that his 
reasoning and ictlections are sometimes too puerile and lri6iDg. 
Whoever will take the pains to examine his writings with this view, 
will find that Butler has very archly imitated him, both in the 
flimsy long-winded turn of the sentences, and in the too pompout 
manner of moralizing upon'evcry occasion that offers. 

" It is something very singular that Dean Swift should hav» 
attempted the same thing, in the very same manner too, in tiis 
' Meditation ujion a Broom'sticlc.' Butler and Swift were indeed 
geniuies pretty much of the same tarit, and ni^ght possibly be led 
by that into the same vein of thinking and nriting; but 1 think it 
more probable that Swift took the hint from having either seta or 
heard of this performance of our A'uthor's. What led me into 
this conjecture is the certain information I have reccivtd thai 
these manuscripts were communicated to Bishop Atterbury, whose 
well-known inrimacy with Swift would give him opporluniiics of 
mentioning the nature and subjects of them." So far Mr. Thyer. 
For the further information of his Reader, it is to be regretted 
that he did not mention the time when these manuscripts werf 
communicated to the Bishop. Mr. Deane Swift, p. 131, says the 
-Meditation, &c. was written in the year 1703; and it is very 
certain that the Dean's acquaintance with the Bishop did uol 
commence till a much later period. Sec Journal to Stella, Jan. 6, 
1710-11. N. 

A MEDITATION 
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THIS single stick, which you now behold iuglori- 
ously lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in 
a flourishing state in a forest : it was full of sap, 
full of leaves, and full of boughs : but now, in vain 
does the busy art of man pretend to vie with nature, 
by fying that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless, 
trunk : it is now, at best, but the reverse of what 
it was, a tree turned upside down, the branches on 
the earth, and the root in the air ; it is now handled 
by every dirty wench, condemned to do her drudgery, 
and by a capricious kind of fate, destined to make, 
other things clean, and be nasty itself: at length, 
worn to the stumps in the service of the maids, it is 
either thrown out of doors, or condemned to the last 
use, of kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I 
sighed, and said within myself, ^Utefp num i^ a 
^I3roam^tirit ! nature sent him into the world strong 
and lusty, in a thriving condition, wearing his own 
hair on his head, the proper branches of ttiis rea- 
soning vegetable, until the axe of intemperance has 
lopped off his green boughs, and left him a withered 
trunk : he then flies to art, and puts on a periwig, 
valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs 
(all covered with powder) that never grew on his 
,head ; but now, should this our broomstick pretend 
to enter' the scene, proud of those birchen spoils it 
pever boi^, and all covered with dust, though the 

vo^. II, Jl I? sweepings 
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sweepings of the finest lady's chamber, we should bf^. 
apt to ridicule and despise its vanity. Partial judges 
that we are of our own excellencies, and other men's 
defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an 
emblem of a tree standing on its head ; and pray 
what is man, but a topsyturvy creature, his ani* 
mal faculties perpetually mounted on his rational, 
his head where his heets should be, grovelling on 
the earth ! and yet, with all his faults, he sets up 
to be a universal refbi'mer and corrector of abuses, 
a remover of grievances, rakes into every slut's cor- 
ner of nature, bringing hidden corruption to the 
light, and raises a mighty dust where there was none 
before ; sharing deeply all the while in the very same 
pollutions he pretends to sweep away : his last days 
are spent in slavery to womett, and generally the 
least deserving ; till worn but to the stumps, like his 
brother besom, be is either kicked out of doors, or 
made use of to kindle flames for othera to warm 
themselves by. 
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aoHs 

. THOUGHTS 

OH 

FREETHINKING. 

[WWTT^N IN ENOLAND, BUT LBtW UNFINISHED.] 



DISCOURSING one day with 3 prelate <^ the 
kingdom of Ireland, who is a person of excellent wit 
and leafTiing, he offered a. notion applicable to .the 
subject we were then upon, which I took to be alto- 
gether new and right. He saidj that the. ditference 
betwixt a madman and one in his wits, in what re- 
lated to speech, consisted in this; that the ibrmer 
spoke out whatever came into hi» mind, and j^st in 
the confused manner as his imagination pres^ited 
the ideas: die latter only ; ^pressed such thoughts 
as his judgment directed him to choose, leaving the 
rest to die atfay in his memory ; and that if the 
wisest man would, at any time, utter his thoughts 
in the crude indigested manner as they come into 
his head, he would be looked ufion aa raving mad. 
And indeed, when we consider our thoughts, as 
they are the seeds of words and actions, we cannot 
but agree that th^ ought to be kept under the 
^(rictest regulation ; and &at in the great multipli- 
.^ »H3 city 
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city of ideas which one's mind is apt to form, there 
is nothing more difficult than to select those which 
are most proper for the conduct of life. So that I 
cannot imagine what is meant by the mighty zeal in 
some people for asserting the freedom of thinking; 
because, if such thinkers keep their thoughts within 
their own breasts, they can be of no consequence, 
farther than to themselves. If they publish them to 
the world, they ought to be answerable for the ef- 
fects their thoughts produce upon others. There 
are thousands in this kingdom, who, in their 
thoughts, prefer a republick, or absolute power of a 
prince, before a limited moparchy ; yet, if any of 
these should publish their opinions, and go about, by 
wiitiiig or discourse, to persuade the people to inno- 
vations in government, they would be liable to the 
severest punishments the law can inflict ; and there- 
fore they are usually so wise as to keep their senti- 
ments to themselves. But, with respect to religion, 
the matter is quite otherwise; and the publick, at 
least here in England, seems to be of opinion with 
Tiberius, that Deoruin' injuria diis cuTte. They 
leave it to God Almighty to vindicate the injuries 
done to himself, who is no doubt sufficiently able, 
by perpetual miracles, to revenge the affronts of im- 
pious men. And, it should seem, that is what 
princes expect from him, though \ cannot readily 
(Conceive the grounds they go upon ; nor why, since 
■ they are God's vicegerents^ they do not think them- 
selves, at least equally obliged to preserve their mas- 
ter's honour ' as their' own; since this is what tht^ 
expect froin those they depute, and since they never 
ftil to represent the disobedience of their subjects, 
2s offences against God. It is true, the visible reason 
■ ■ ■ a of 
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of this neglect is obvious enough : the consequeaces 
of atheistical opinions, published to the world, are 
not so immediatej dr so sensible, as doctrines of re- 
bellion and sedition, spread in a proper season. 
However, I cannotbut' think the same consequences 
are as natural and probable from the former, though 
more remote : and whether these haVe not been in 
view among our great planters of infidelity in Eng- 
land, I shall hereafter examine. ■ 
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DEDICATION* 

TO THB TWO FIBST TOtUMBB OF 

\ SIR WILtlAM TEMPLE'8 LETTERS. 

\PuhlisKed in 1 700 ; sao,n after Sir WillianCs decease^ 

TO His most Sacred Majesty, William the Third, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c. 
These Letters of Sir William Temple having been 
left to my care, they are most humhly presented to 
your Majesty, by 

Your Majesty's 

Most dutifiil 

and obedient Subject, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 



PREFACE. 

THE collection of the following letters is owing 
to the diligence of Mr. Thomas Downton, who was 
one of the secretanes during the whole time wheran 
they bear date; and it has succeeded very for- 
tunately for the public^, that their is contained in 

* Neither this Dedication, nor tendern»s for the man uboin 
once he had loaded with coniidence and fondness, revived in 
^ing William the remembrance of hi) promise. Swift awhile 
attended the court, but toon found his solicitutions hopeless. 

them 
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them an account of all the chief transactions and 
ne^tiations whic^ parsed in Christendom during th^ 
seven years wherein they are dated ; as the war from 
Holland, which began in l605 ; the treaty between 
his majesty and the bishop of Munster, with the 
issue of it ; the French invasion of Flanders in the 
year 1S67 j the peace concluded between Spain and 
Portugal by the king's m^^tion ; the treaty at Bre- 
da : the triple alliance ; the peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the first part; and in the .second part, the n^otia?* 
tioos in Holland in consequence of those alliance^ 
with the steps and degrees by which they came to 
decay j the journey and death of Madam ; the seizure 
of Lorrain and his excellency's recalling; with the 
first unkindness between England and Holland, upon 
the yatch'a transporting his lady and family; and 
the beginning of the second Dutch war in 1672. 
With these are intermixed several letters, familiar 
and pleasant. 

I found the book among sir William Temple's 
papers, with many others, wherewith I had the op- 
portunity of bung long conversant, having passed 
several years in his family, 

I pretend no other part than the care that Mr. 
£k)wnton*s book should be correctly transcribed, 
and the letters placed in the order they were writ. 
I have also made some literal amendments, espe;> 
dally in the Latin, French, and Spanish ; theas 
I took care should be trfuislated and. printed in 
another column, for the use of such readers as 
may be unacquainted with the originals. Whatever 
fault there may be in the translation, I doubt I 
must answer for the greater part, and must leave, 
the rest to those friaids who were pleased to as- 
sist 
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slst mc. I speak, only of the French and Latifi ; 
for the few Spanish translations I believe need no 
apology. 

- It is generally believed that this author has ad- 
vanced our English tongue to as great a perfection 
as it can well bear ; ^nd yet how great a master he 
was of it, as I think, never appeared so much is it 
will in the following tetters, wherein the style ap- 
pears so veiy diiFerent, according to the diiference of 
the persons to whom they were addressed; either 
men of business or idle, of pleasure or * serious, of 
_great or of less parts or abilities, in their several 
stations ; so that one may discover the characters of 
most of those persons he writes to, from the style of 
his letters. 

At the end of each volume, is added a collection, 
copied by the same hand, of several letters to 
this ambassador, from the chief persons employed, 
either at home or abroad, in these transactions, 
and during six years course of his negotiations; 
among which are many from the pensionary John de 
Witt, and all the writings of this kind that I know 
of, which remain of that minister, ^ renowned in 
, his time. 

It has been justly complained of as a defect among 
us, that the En^ish tongue has produced no letters 
of any value ; to supply which it has been the vein 
of late years, to translate several out of other 
languages, though I think with little success ; yet, 
among many advantages, which might recom- 
mend this sort of writing, it is certain that nothing 

• Tbia inode of jdiraseoliigy h ungrammalical ; it should be— 
" either to men of business, or tie id!« ; to r/te serious, or men 
ttfpleasure/' S. 

19 
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is SO Capable of giving a true account of stories, as 
letters are; which describe actions while they 
are breathing, whereas all other relations are of 
actions past and dead j so as it has been observed, 
that the apistles of Cicero to Atticus give a better 
account of those times, than is to be found in any 
other writer. 

In the following letters the reader will every where 
discover the force and spirit of this author ; but that 
which will most value them to the publick, both at 
home and abroad, is, first, that the matters contained 
in them were the ground and foundation, whereon 
all the wars and invasions, as well as all the nego- 
'tiations and treaties of peace in Christendom, have 
since been raised. And next, that they are written 
by a person who had so great a share in all those 
transactions and negotiations. 

By residing in his family, I know the author has 
had frequent instances from several great persons^ 
both at home and abroad, to publish some Memoirs 
of those aiiairs and transactions, which are the sub- 
ject of the following papers ; and particularly of 
the treaties of the triple alliance, and those of 
Aix-la-Chapelie ; but his usual answer was, that 
whatever Memoirs he had written of those times 
and negotiations were burnt ; however, tliat per- 
haps after his death some papers might come out, 
wherein there would be some account of them. 
By which, as he has often told me, he meant these 
letters. 

I had begun to fit them for the press during the 

author's lite, but never could prevail for leave to 

publish them ; though he was pleased to be at the 

pains of reviewing, and to give me his directions for 

digesting 
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digesting them in order. It has since pleased Gob 
to take this great and good person to himself; and 
he having done me the honopr to leave and rec(mi- 
mend to me the care of his writings, I thought I 
could not at present do a greattr service to my 
country^ or to the author's meou^} than by making 
these papers publick. 

By way of introduction^ I need only take notice, 
that after the peace of the Pyrenees, apd his majesty's 
happy restoration in 1O60, there was a general peace 
in ChriBtcndom (excqit only the remainder of a war 
betft'een Spain and Portugal), until the year 1665 ; 
when that bet^veen England and f^olland began, 
which produced a treaty bHween his majesty ond Uw 
-bishop of Munster. And tbU comm^ices the (dr 
lowing letters. 
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PREFACE 



THE THIRD PART' 

OF 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S MISCELLANEA,, 
1701 *. 

THE two following Essays, « Of Popular Dis- 
contents," and " Of Health and Long Life," were 
written many yeara before the author's death. They 
were revised and corrected by himself; and were 
designed to have been part of a Third Miscellanea, 
to whidi some others were to have been added, if 
the latter part of his life had been attended with any 
suiHcient degree of health. 

For the third paper, relating to the controversy 
about " Ancient and Modem Ijearning," I cannot 
well inform the reader upon what occasion it was 
writ, having be^i at that time in another kingdom ; 
but it appears never to have been finished by the 
author 4". 

The 

" Our author was at that time M. A. and prebendary of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin. N. 

t It seems very improbable that Dr. Swift should be al- 
together ignorant of the famous dispute Aout " Ancient and 
ilodcrii Learning." If he had not made this publick declaration, 
he would highly, and with justice, have rpseiited the being tn\ed 
by any other with being ignorant of a pasidgc which tuadc so 
jreat a noise in the coinmuuuealth of Ifarnjng. At Ibis lime. 
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The two next papers contain the heads of two 
Essays intended to have been written upon the 
" Different Conditions of Life and Fortune," and 
upon " Conversation." I have directed they should 
be printed among the rest^ because I believe there 
are few who will not be content to see even the lirst 
draught of any thing from this author's hand. 

.At the end I have added a few translations from 
Virgil, Horace, and TibuUus, or rather imitations, 
done by the author above thirty yeiirs ago ; wherebf 
the first was printed^ among other Eclogues of 
Virgil, in the year 1679, but without any mention 
of the author. They were indeed not intended to 
have been made publick, till I was informed of 
several copies that were got abroad, and thosfe very 
imperfect and corrupt. Therefore the reader finds 
them here, only to prevent him from finding them 
in other places very &.ulty, and perhaps accompanied 
with many spiirious additions. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

however, the doctor (being generally suspected of being ihe au- 
thor of " The Tale of a Tub," which came abroad some time 
before, and whicK h« did not think fit to own) might fancy that, 
by his disclaiming the knowledge of the occasion on which sir 
^Villiam wrote the above Kssay, he should weaken the suspicion 
of his having written " The Tale of a Tub," which lail is & sob- 
siaiary defence of sir William Temple. D. S. 
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PREFACE 



THE THIRD VOLUME 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S LETTERS, 1703, 

THE following Papers are the last of this, or 
indeed of any kind, about which the author ever 
gave me his particular comraands. They were cor- 
reoted by himself, and fairly transcribed in his life- 
time. I have in all things followed his directions as 
strictly as I coilld ; but, accidents unforeseen having 
since intervened, I have thought convenient to 
lessen the bulk of this volume. To which end, I 
■ have omitted several letters addressed to persons 
with whom this' author corresponded without any 
particular confidence, farther than upon account of 
their posts : because great numbers of such letters, 
procured out of the office, or by other means (how 
justifiable I shall not examine), have been' already 
fM-inted: but, running wholly upon long dry sub- 
jects of business, have met no other reception than 
merely what the reputation of the author would 
give them. If I could have foreseen an end of this 
trade, I should, upon some considerations, have 
longer forbom sending these into the world. But 
I daily hear, that ne\v discoveries of original letters 
arc hasting to the press: to stop the current of 
jvhich, 1 am forced to an earlier publication than 
I designed. 
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I designed. And therefore I take this occasion to 

inform the reader, that these letters, ending with 
the author's revocntion jrom ki9'eaipIo3nnents abroad 
(which in less than two years was followed by his 
retirement from all publidt business), are the last he 
ever intended for the press ; having been selected 
by himself firom great numbers yet lying among his 
papers. 

If I could have been prevailed with by the rhe- 
torick of book,seUers, or any other little regards, 
I mi^t easily, instead of retrenching, have made 
very considerable sdditioBs : and hy titat btjeatis have 
perhaps taken the Surest course to pi^^nt the inter- 
loping of others. But, if the press must needs be 
lo&dedj I would rather it should not be by my 
means. And therefore I may hope .to be allowed 
one word in the style of a publisher (an cyffice liable 
to much censure without the ]ea3t pretensions to 
merit or to ^ise) that if I have not bera oiuch de- 
ceived in others and mysdf,'the reader W}]l>hardly 
iind one letter in this collection^ unworthy of the 
author, or which does not contain something eitiier 
of entertammwt or of use. 
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PREFACE 



THE T HIRD PART 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S MEMOIRS*; 

FBOW THE FBACB CONCLUDED l67fl, TO THE 
TIMB OP-THB author's . BBTIBSMENT FROM 
PUBLICK BUSINESS. 

[First published in 1709.] 

" Et tile quidem plenus annis obiit, plenus konO' 
ribus, illis etiam quos recusavit." 

Flin. Epist. ii. 1. 

IT was perfectly in compliance to some persons 
for whose opinion I have great (Reference -^, that 

Ibo 

* The price which Mr. Tooke, Swift's baokMller, paid for th« 
copy-right of this volume, appears by the foliowing document, of 
which Mr. Nichols possesses the original. 

" Apr; 14, 1709. Then rectived of Mr. Benjamin Tooke, the 
turn of fo^irty pounds sterl', in full for the originsll copy of the 
third part of Sir William Temple's Memoirs. I say, received by 
me, JoK. Swift." 

■f One of these was undoubtedly the lady Gifforii, sir Wil- 
liam's sister; who took this publication so ill at Dr. Swiff's 
hands, that she published an advertisement against it. — In the 
preface to the second part of sir William's Letters (printed in 
17OS) it appears those were the last papers of iwy kind about 
which Dr. Swift had sir William's particular commands ; it is 
therefore , 
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I SO long withheld the publication of the following 
papers. They seemed to think, that the freedom of 
some passages in these memoirs might give offence 
to several who were still alive ; and whose part in 
those affairs wliich are here related, could not be 
transmitted to posterity with any advantage to their 
reputation. But whether this objection be in itself 
of much weight, may perhaps be disputed ; at least 
it should have little with me, who am under no 
restraint in that particular; since I am not of an 
age to remember these transactions, nor had any 
acquaintance with those persons whose counsels or 
proceedings are condemnedj and who are at! of them 
now dead. 

But, as this author, is very free in exposing the 
weakness and corruptions of ill ministers, so he is 
as ready to commend the abilities and virtue, of 
others, as may be observed from several passages of 
these memoirs ; particularly, of the late earl of Sun- 
derland, with whom the author continued in the 
most intimate friendship to his death ; and who was 
&ther , of that most learned and excellent lord now 
secretary of state: as likewise, of the present earl of 
Rochester , and the earl of Godolphin, now lord trea- 
surer, represented by this impartial author as a person 
at that time deservedly entrvisted with so great a p^rt 
in the prime ministry ; an office he now executes 
again with such universal applause, so mudi to the 
queen's honour and his own, and to the advantage of 
his country, as well as of the \vhole confederacy. 

therefore not to be ivonderei), that lady GifTurd should dislike 
tlm l/iird part being published without her consent. This lady 
died in 1722, at tlic age of 84. She was companion l(t sir 

^Villiam in all his fuicign embassies. N. 

There 
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' There are two objections I have sometimes heard 
to have been offered against those memoirs that were 
printed in the author's life-time, and which these now 
published may perhaps be equally liable to. First, as 
to the matter; that the author speaks too much of 
himself: next, as to the Style; that he aflects the use 
of French words, as well as some turns of expresaon 
peculiar to that language. 

I believe, those who make the former critidsm do 
not well consider the nature of memoirs: it is to the 
French (if I njistake not) vve chiefly owe that 
manner of writing,: and sir William Temple is 
not only the first, but I think the only Englishman 
(at least of any consequence) who ever attempted it. 
The best French memoirs are writ by such persons 
as were the principal actors in those transactions they 
pretend to relate, whether of wars or negotiatibns. 
Those of sir William Temple are of the same 
nature; and therefore, in my judgment, the- pub- 
lisher* (who sent them into the world'without the 
author's privity) gave them a wrong title, when he 
called them *' Memoirs of what passed in Christen- 
dom, fcc." whereas it should rather have been 
*' Memoirs of the treaty at Nimeguen," which %va8 
plainly the sense of the author, who in the epistle 
tells his son, that " in compliance with his desire, 
he will leave him some memoirs of what passed in 
his publick employments abroad;" and in the book, 
itself, when he deduces an account of the state of 
war in Christendom, he says, it is only to prepare 
the reader for a relation of that famous treaty; 

* They were first published in ifiSJ, by R. Chiswell, whose 
advertisement is preserved in Temple's Works, vol. IK p* 343, M, 

TOL. iz, 1 1 wheie 
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«^ere he and nr I^onel Jfinkins mtre tfie aAy 
mediatois 4hat contioaed any conndferable tim^i 
and as Uie author was first in com^iasbbn, to 14 
point of abilities or credit, dther abroad or at 
home, there was no sort of comparison b«t««e4 
tilt two persons. IliosiB melnoirSj therffore, are 
properly a relation of a general treaty of peac^, 
wherein the author had the principal as well aq 
fhe most honourable part in quali^ o( mediator ; 
so that the frequent mentipn of himsdf «eem& not 
pnly excusable but, necessary. The same may be 
offered in defence of the following papers j because, 
during the greatest part of the period they ^reat of, 
the author was in diief conlidence with the king his 
master. To which may be added, that, in the few 
pretimipary lines at the head of the first pigef th0 
^uthor professes he writ those papers " for the satis- 
fection of his friends hereafter, upoti the grDUpds 
pf his retirement, and his resotutioti never to 
meddle again with publip afiairs." i^ to the 
pbjection against the style of the former Me- 
moirs, that it abounds in French words and turns of 
expression; it is to be considered, that at the trea^ 
^ Nimeguen, all business, eithff by writing or dis- 
fxmrse, passed i)i the French tongue; and the ^ut|ior 
having lived so many years abroad, in that and for- 
pier embassies, where all business, 'as weU as coDr 
s vo^tion, ran in that language, it was hardly possible 
for him td write upon publick af&irs without some 
tincture of it in his style, though in bjs other writings 
there be little or nothing of it to be observed; and as 
)ie has pflen assured me, it was a tiling he never 
affected; so, upon the objections made to his former 
Memoirs, her blotted out some French xyords in these, 
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cause, but would be gbd to see he was in better ;" 
and one thing I warned him of, ** never to ap- 
pear cold to me, for I would not be treated tike a 
schoolboy ; that I had felt too much of that in my ' 
fife already (meaning sir William Temple) ; that I 
expected every great minister, who honoured me 
with his acquaintance, if he heard or saw any thing 
to my disadvantage, would let me know in plain 
words, and not put me in pain to guess by the change 
or coldness of his countenance or behaviour ; for it 
was what I would hardly bear from a crowned head, 
and I thought no subject's favour was worth it ; and 
that I designed to let my lord keeper and Mr. Har- 
ley know the same thing, that they might use me 
accordingly." He took all right ; said, " I had rea- 
son ;" vowed '* nothing ailed him but sitting up 
whole nights at business, and one night at drinking;" 
would have had me dined with him and Mrs. Ma- 
sham's brother, to make up matters ; But I would 
not. I don't know, but I would not. But indeed I 
was engaged with my old friend Rollinson*. You 
never heard of him before. 

4. 1 sometimes look a line or two back, and see ' 
plaguy mistakes of the pen ; how do you get over 
them ? you are puzzled sometimes. Why, I think 
what I said to Mr. secretary was right. Don't you 
.remember how I used to be in pain when sir William 
Temple would look cold and out of humour for three 
or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred rea- 
sons } I have plucked up my spirit since then, &ith; 

* William RoIUnson, esq., formerly a wine merchiint, settled 
alterward in Oxfordshire, where he died at a great age ; a genteel 
agreeable ntaa, an old acquaintance of lord Bolii^broke, and a 
fevouriie of Mr. Pope's, who left him fifC pound* for a ring. N. 

•r ^f 
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he spoiled a fine gentleman. I dined with my n^ghi 
boui; Vanhomrigh, and MD, poor MD, at home on 
a loin of mutton and half a pint of wine, and the 
mutton was raw, poor Stella could not .eat, poor 
dear rogue, and Dingly was so vexed: but we'll 
dine at Stojte's to morrow, Mr. flarley promised 
-to see me in a day or two, sp I called t^is evening ; 
but his son and gthefs were abroad, and h? asleep, 
6o I came away, and found out Mrs, Vede^u. She; 
drew out a letter from Dingley, aqd said *' she would 
get a friend to receive the money." I told her, " 1 
yrould employ Mr. Toote in it henceforward." Her 
husband bought a lieutenaupy pf foot, and is gone 
to Portugal. He sold his share of the shop to his 
brother, and put out the money to maintain her, all 
but what bought the commission. She lodges within 
two doors of her brother. She told me, *' it made 
her very melancholy to change her manner of life 
thus, but trade was dead," &c. She saysj she will 
write to you sopn. I design to engage Ben Toofce, 
and then receive the parchment from her. — I gave 
Mr. Dopping a copy of Prior's verses on Mr. Harley, 
he sent them yesterday to Ireland, so go look for 
them, for I won't be at the trouble to transcribe 
them here. They will be printed in 3 day pr two. 
Give my hearty seryice to 5toyte and Catherine; 
vpon my wofd I loye then} dearly, and desire you 
>vi]l tell them so : prsy desire goody Stoyte not to let 
Mrs. Walls and Mrs. Jo|inson cheat her of her money 
^t ombre, but assure her from me, that she is a bung? 
ler. Dine with her to day, and tell her so. and drink 
my health, and good yPy^ge, and speedy return, and 
^o you're a rogue. 

5. Morning. Now let us proceed, to examine a 
; 6aiic| 
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«3ucy letter from one madam MD,— God Almighty 
bless poor dear Stella, and send her a great many 
birthdays, all happy and healthy, and wealthy, and 
jvith me ever together, and never asunder again, un- 
less by chance. When I find you are happy or merry 
there, it makes me so here, and I can hardly iraaginq 
you absent when I am reading your letter, or writ- 
ing to you. No," faith, }'0u are just here upon this 
little paper, and therefore I see and talk with you 
pvery evening constantly, and sometimes in the morn- 
ing, but not always jn the morning, because that is 
not so modest to young ladies. — ^What, you would 
fain palm a letter upon me more than you have sent j 
and I, like a fool, must look over all yours, to see 
whether this was really N° 12, or more. Patrick has 
this moment brought me letters from the bishop of 
C'ogher and Parvisol ; my heart was at my mouth for 
ftar of one from ]VJD ; what a disgrace would it be to 
have two of yours to answer together ? but faith this 
shall go to night, for fear, and then come when it 
will, I defy it. No, you arp not naughty at all, write 
when you are disposed. And so the dean told you 
the story of Mr. Harley from the archbishop ; I war- 
ruTft it never spoiled your sppper, or broke off your 
game, ^oryet, have not you the box ? I wish Mr, 

Edgworth had the —i — '■ . But you have it now, I 

suppose : and is the chpcplpte good, or has the to- 
bacco spoiled it ? Leigh stays tjU Sterne has done 
his business, no longer ; and when that will be, God 
knows : I befriend him as ijiuch as I can, but Mr. 
Harley's accident stops that as well as all things else. 
You guess, madam Dingley, that I shall stay a round 
twelvemonth ; as hope saved, I would come over, 
if I could, this minute ; but we will talk of that by 

and 
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and by. — ^Your affiur of Vedeau I have told you of 
already ; now to the next^ turn over the leaf. Mrs. 
Dobbins lies ; I have no more provision here or in 
Ireland than* I had. I am pleased that Stella the 
conjuror approves what I did with Mr. Harley*; 
but your generosity makes me mad. I know you re- 
pine inwardly at Presto's absence ; you think he has 
broken his word of coming in three months, and 
that this, is always his trick: and now Stella says, 
^e does not see possibly how I can come away; in 
haste> and that MD is satisfied, &c. An't yon a 
rogue to overpower me thus ? I ttid not expect to 
find such friends as I have done. Tbsy may indeed 
dec^ve me too. But there are important reasons 
[Pox on this grease, this candle tallow 1] why th^ 
should not'f'. I have been used barbarously by the 
late ministry ; I am a little piqued in honour to let 
people see I am not to be des[nsed. ■ The assurances 
they give me, without any scruple or provocation, 
are such as are usually believed in the world ; they 
may a)me to nothing, but the first opportilMty that 
otfers, and is neglected, I shall depend no more, but 
come away:]:. I could say a thousand things on this 
head, if I were with yon.- I am thinking why Stella 
should not go to the Bath, if she be told it will do 
her good ; I will make Parvisol get up fifty pounds, 
9nd pay it you ; and you may be good housewives 
and live cheap there some months, and return in 
'Autumn, or visit London, as you please: pray think 
of it. I writ to Bemage, directed to Curry's; I wish 

* Id relstioD to Ibe bank-bill ; see p. SfiS. D. S. 
4- Swift was, at this time, tbeirgreat support and cbampion. N. 
{ And m at last he threatened ; or perhaps he never wouU 
>iavegot thai tri|[jn£ deanery of St. Patrick's. D. S. 

h« 



•Ad p\aoed "Eai^iAi in thrar stead, though ^haps 
fiot BO significant. 

There is one thing ^rop&t t& inform the reader, 
why these Memoirs are called the Third Part, there 
hiving never been published but one part bef(»%, 
itrhere, in the heginning, the author mentions a 
former part,, and in the conclusion promises a 
third. The eulject of the first part vas chiefly the 
triple alliance, duririg the negociation of vMdti my 
lord Arlingtcm was secretary of state and chief minister. 
Sir William Temple often assured me, he had burnt 
those Memoirs ; and for that rawon was content his 
"letters during his embassies at the Hague and Aix> 
k-Qiapelle, should be printed after his death, in 
some manner to supply that loss. 

What it was that moved sir William Temple to 
bum those first Memoirs, may perhaps be conjec- 
tured Irom some passages in the second part, for- 
merly printed. In one place, the author has these 
words, " My lord Arlington, who made so great a 
figure in the former part of these Memoirs, was now 
grown out of all cfedlt," &c. In other parts, he 
tells us, " That lord \ras of the ministry whidi 
broke the triple league ; - advised the Dutch war 
and French alliance ; and, in short, was the bottom 
of all those ruinous measures which the court of 
England was then taking ;" so that, as I have been 
told fi-om a good hand, and as it seems very proba- 
ble, he could not think that^ lord a person fit to be 
celebrated for his part in forwarding that famous 
league while he was secretary of state, who had made 
such counterpaces to destroy it. At the end I have 
subjoined an Appendix, containing, beside one or 
fwo other particulars, a speech of sir William Tem- 
ple's 
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pie's in the house of commons ; and an answer of 
the king's to an address of that house relating to the 
bill of exclusion ; both whidi are mentioned in these 
Memoirs. 

I have only farther to inform the reader, that al- 
though these papers were corrected by the author, 
yet he bad once intended to inserf some additions 
in several places, as appeared by certain hints or 
memorandams in the margin; hut whether they 
were omitted out of forgetfulness, neglect, or want 
of health, I cannot determine : one passage relat- 
ing to sir William Jones he was pleased to tell me, 
and I have added it in the Appendix *. The rest I 
know nothing of; but the thread of the $tory is en-< 
tire without them, 

* Sir William Joiim was reputed oneiof tlie best speakers ia 
the House, aod wj,s very zealous in Lis endeavours for promoting 
the bill of exclusion [in 1^79]- He nas a person of great piety 
and virtue ; and having taken an afiectiaQ to sir Williain Temple, 
waa sorry to see him employed in the delivery of so unacceptable 
a message to the House, The substaace of what he said to iha 
author upon it was^ that, " fur himself, he was old aud infirm, 
and expected to die soon ; but you," said he^ " will, in all pro- 
balulity, live to see the whole kingdom lament the consequences 
«f this message you have now brought us from the Jting." Swtpi, 
VVppendix to Temple's Memoirs, 8vo. vol, II. p. £$5. N< 
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